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THE WRECK OF THE STEAMER “PORTLAND” 


THOMAS HARRISON EAMES 


HE maritime history of New England records no greater 

disaster than the loss of the 2283-ton’ passenger steamer 
Portland, which was blown off her course by the hurricane of 
November, 1898, and was lost with all of her passengers and 
crew, numbering 176 persons. No other storm has made so 
deep an impression on New Englanders as did that one. Al- 
though over a hundred ships were lost along the coast from 
New York to Maine, the disaster to the Portland overshad- 
owed all the rest, and the hurricane is always remembered 
as the “Portland Storm.” “The night the Portland went 
down” is still a live topic of conversation throughout New 
England, but especially so along the coast from Provincetown 
to Casco Bay. 

The Portland was built in 1890 at Bath, Maine, and was 
regarded as one of the finest vessels of her type. She was a 
wooden paddle-wheel steamer 280.9 feet long, with a beam of 
42.1 feet; but her maximum width across the guards was 
about twenty-six feet greater, because they projected approxi- 
mately thirteen feet beyond the hull on each side. Her draught 


1 2283 tons displacement, 1517 net. 
191 
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of ten feet, eight inches,? and her rather light construction 
made it possible for her to navigate the Kennebec and Penob- 
scot Rivers, although she had been built for the Portland and 
Boston service of the Portland Steam Packet Company. She 
was propelled by a beam engine of 1400 i.h.p. which enabled 
her to attain a speed of fifteen statute miles per hour. 
Saturday morning, November 26, 1898, was fair with a light 
west wind; but increasing cloudiness set in, and weather 
reports indicated approaching disturbances of moderate inten- 
sity, one moving eastward from the Lake region and another 
advancing up the coast. By late afternoon the weather had 
become very threatening; a yellow light, similar to that seen 
just before the hurricane of 1938, overspread the sky; and 
storm warnings were issued by the weather bureau. The 
Portland was at India Wharf in Boston and had been taking 
on freight for the overnight run to Portland. Many Maine 
people who had been spending Thanksgiving with relatives 
and friends in and near Boston had made reservations on 
the steamer and began coming aboard. Hollis H. Blanchard, 
who had been promoted from Pilot to Captain of the Port- 
land two weeks before, held a telephone conversation with 
Captain Alexander C. Dennison, of the Portland’s sister ship 
Bay State, then lying at Portland.* They discussed the weather 
conditions and Captain Dennison expressed his intention of 
remaining in port, but Captain Blanchard said that he in- 
tended to make the run. At 5:30 p.m., General Manager John 
F. Liscomb telephoned from Portland to Mr. C. F. Williams, 
Boston agent of the line, asking to speak with Captain 
Blanchard, but the captain could not be found at the time.* 
As quoted in the Boston Herald, Mr. Liscomb instructed 
Mr. Williams to tell Captain Blanchard that he wantec him 
to hold the Portland at her pier until at least nine o'clock, 


2 Depth of hull, 15.5 feet. 

3 Boston Herald, Wednesday, November 30, 1898, page 7. 

4 Herald, November 30; F. B. C. Bradlee, Some Account of Steam Naviga- 
tion in New England (Salem, 1920; hereinafter “Bradlee”), 67. 
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and if the weather was then threatening, not to start. Mr. 
Williams replied that he would deliver the message to Cap- 
tain Blanchard. Whether or not the captain received and 
understood the order is not known, but it is a fact that he 
cast off his lines at 7:00 p.m. and steamed down the harbor. 

Twenty minutes later, Wesley Pingree, keeper of Deer 
Island Light, saw the Portland passing.’ As she turned toward 
the open sea, she exchanged whistle signals with the Kenne- 
bec, which had sailed earlier but was returning to the shelter 
of the harbor.* The skipper of the Sylph No. 8, then about 
eight miles from Boston Light Ship, saw both vessels, the 
Kennebec going in and the Portland outward bound.’ Cap- 
tain William A. Roix of the steamer Mt. Desert was bringing 
his ship into Boston Harbor as the Portland came out, and 
the vessels passed one another near Graves Ledges. The sky 
was overcast with a fresh northeast wind blowing and soon 
thereafter snow commenced to fall. The occupants of the 
Mt. Desert’s pilot house kept looking astern expecting the 
Portland to turn about, but she continued seaward.* 

At g:30 the Bucksport schooner Maude S. was off Bass 
Rocks, about four miles southwest of Thatcher’s Island, and 
was running for Gloucester Harbor. Her master, William 
Thomas, on deck and keeping a sharp lookout for other craft, 
saw the dim white form of the Portland emerging from the 
snowy darkness. She passed close to his vessel and disappeared 
into the growing storm.® 

During the next two hours the wind and snow increased 
rapidly, accompanied by falling temperature. The two dis- 
turbances mentioned in an earlier paragraph met off Cape 
Cod and united to produce a mad hurricane with velocities 


5 E. R. Snow, The Islands of Boston Harbor (Andover, 1936), 288; F. E. 
Dayton, Steamboat Days (New York, 1925; hereinafter “Dayton”), 274. 

6 Herald, Thursday, December 1, 3; Boston Globe, Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 30, 7; Snow, The Islands of Boston Harbor, 288. 

7 Bradlee Collection: Portland Folder, Peabody Museum, Salem. 

8 Herald, Friday, December 2, 4. 

9 Bradlee, 68; Herald, December 1, 4. 
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so high that the wind gauge at Highland Light registered 
ninety miles per hour before it was carried away by the 
biasts."° 

As the head wind and sea arose, the Portland found it in- 
creasingly hard to make headway against them despite her 
1400 horsepower engines, and an hour and a half after she 
had been sighted by Captain Thomas she was still off Glouces- 
ter. Captain Reuben Cameron of the schooner Grayling, when 
he reached that port on the morning of November 30, re- 
ported that at 11 p.m. on Saturday evening, when about twelve 
miles south by east of Thatcher's Island, he sighted the 
Portland bearing down upon his vessel. Fearing that those on 
board the steamer might not see the Grayling in time to avoid 
a collision, he burned a flare, which attracted their attention, 
and the Portland turned aside, passing close enough for those 
on the schooner to identify her and to note that she seemed 
in normal condition, although she was rolling and pitching 
badly." 

Fifteen minutes later Captain Frank Stearns of the schooner 
Florence E. Stearns, bound for Gloucester, passed a paddle- 
wheel steamer headed westward. He could not identify it 
positively, but thought that it was the Portland because she 
was the only vessel of the kind likely to be anywhere near 
at that hour.’* The schooner Edgar Randal was fourteen 
miles southeast by east of Eastern Point, Gloucester, at 11:45 
p-m., when there loomed through the thick snow and driving 
spray a large vessel without lights. The Randal swung away 
from her and drove bv safely, but Captain D. J. Pellier could 
see that she was a paddle-wheel steamer with badly damaged 
superstructure, and he believed it to be the Portland. 

If the steamer seen by Captains Stearns and Pellier was 

10 D. A. Shepherd, “The November Gale of 1898,” Provincetown Advocate, 
Thursday, September 12, 1929, 3. 

11 Herald, December 1, 1898, 3. 

12 Boston Journal, November 30, 2; Boston Daily Advertiser, November 


) a 
13 Bradlee Collection: Portland Folder. 
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the Portland, as seems very likely, she may have had a mechan- 
ical breakdown and attempted to run into Gloucester, as 
suggested by her apparent westerly course when she passed 
the Stearns; or her engines may have been disabled tempo- 
rarily and allowed the northeasterly seas to swing her around 
into the trough so that she headed in a more or less north- 
westerly direction. In the latter case, with foam around her, 
she might have seemed to be under way when seen through 
the snowy night from the unsteady deck of a small vessel. 
The fact that Captain Pellier reported damage to the super- 
structure lends plausibility to the hypothesis, because if her 
engines stopped, even for a very short time, she would swing 
broadside to the oncoming waves and would be likely to sus- 
tain heavy damage as a result of their smashing blows. It is 
to be assumed that if a mechanical failure occurred, it was 
repaired, because she was sighted next morning keeping her 
head to the seas, as could not have been done if she had been 
without power. 

There appears to be no record of the Portland’s having 
been sighted again that night. She may have succeeded in 
passing far to the northeastward of Thatcher's Island before 
losing headway, but the reports of Captain Stearns and 
Pellier suggest that by midnight the storm had proved too 
much for her and had begun driving her gradually across 
Massachusetts Bay to her rendezvous with destruction. All 
night long she had to battle against big rollers and the ninety- 
mile gale. The fragments of equipment which were swept 
away by the sea and sank, formed a trail along the bottom of 
the bay and across Stellwagen Bank, from which fishermen 
even now sometimes find in their trawls some article from 
the unfortunate vessel. 

Many of the passengers were doubtless in their berths, too 
seasick to notice the growing danger. Others probably retired 
early to the comparative safety of their bunks rather than 


14 Bradlee, 68; Dayton, 274. 
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attempt to keep their feet or sit up in the wildly lurching 
saloon. To landsmen in their berths the experience must have 
been terrifying—the unfamiliar sounds of a wooden ship in 
a heavy seaway, timbers groaning under unusual strains and 
stresses, creaking and snapping as the ship worked and twisted, 
the shivering blows of the huge seas as they crashed up under 
the guards or smashed down on the deck, and now and then 
the wrenching screech of wood and metal as some article of 
equipment was torn away by their force. Probably the lights 
failed sometime between eleven and twelve o'clock,” and the 
darkness intensified the strange sounds of the ship against 
the background of howling wind and pounding sea. In 
such circumstances it would be easy to expect that each mo- 
ment might be the last. 

From midnight to the sunrise hour, barometers on the tip 
of Cape Cod registered 28.80 inches.** Early Sunday morning 
Captain Samuel O. Fisher, of the Race Point Life Saving Sta- 
tion, heard a steamer’s whistle blowing what might have been 
a distress signal, but it was promptly drowned in the roar of 
wind and sea."* Captain Fisher sent his men out along the 
beach, but nothing more was heard and nothing could be 
seen through the thick, driving snow. 

A little later the schooner Ruth M. Martin was four miles 
off Highland Light and was fighting to keep clear of Peaked 
Hill Bar. During a lull in the storm, visibility improved and 
her master, Michael Hogan, saw the steamer Portland and 
the screw steamer Pentagoet, the former U. S. S. Moccasin, off 
to leeward.* Presently the storm shut down again and the 
snow blotted both ships from view. The Pentagoet was never 
seen again, and no wreckage from her has ever been found. 
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15 Bradlee Collection: Portland Folder. 

16 Shepherd, “The November Gale of 1898.” 

17 Bradlee, 69; Herald, November 30, 1898, also November 27, 1938, Bs; 
Boston Evening Traveler, November 29, 1; Journal, November 30, 2; and 
Globe, November 30, 1. 

18 Traveler, Thursday, January 14, 1937. 
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The Ruth M. Martin was finally swept over the bar and onto 
the beach, but was later refloated and taken to Boston.” 

What had been taking place on board the Portland is a 
matter of conjecture. After a terrible night, daylight and the 
lull which followed probably gave courage to those on board, 
many of whom undoubtedly had suffered injuries during the 
wild hours from midnight to dawn. Probably the officers fixed 
their position by sighting Highland Light and then made an 
effort to steam around the point of the Cape to the shelter of 
Provincetown Harbor. Hope may have arisen as the vessel 
gradually fought her way toward safety, but when the storm 
shut down again, the nearness of Peaked Hill Bar could not 
but have disturbed the officers and any others familiar with 
the dangers of shoal water and a lee shore. 

The steamer had been fighting the storm for many hours 
more than her routine trip to Portland would have taken, 
and when seen by Captain Hogan was still keeping her head 
to the seas. This is evidence that her engines were still run- 
ning on Sunday morning. It is possible that her fuel supply 
was exhausted during the day and men were set to work 
breaking up her freight and interior fittings for the fires.” 
It seems unlikely, however, that failure of her fuel supply was 
responsible for her loss, because much of her furniture and 
freight which would have made good firewood came ashore 
intact. It seems probable that the intense smashing she re- 
ceived through the night had weakened her, and finally the 
pounding of the sea under her guards opened her up and 
allowed tons of water to rush into the hull, flooding engine 
and boiler rooms, drowning the men working there, and 
depriving the ship of her power. The passengers above must 
have experienced a sense of horrified dismay as the vibration 
of the engines stopped and the ship swung around broadside to 
the oncoming seas, lurching sickeningly and settling deeper 


19 Herald, December 2, 2. 
20 Bradlee, 68. 
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each moment. The water crashing into the helpless vessel 
would smash any lifeboats which may have remained, tear off 
doors, and burst through windows and ports, ripping away the 
sheathing of the superstructure and washing helpless occu- 
pants of staterooms to death in a churning sea. 

As she took her final plunge, the superstructure was prob- 
ably torn away at the main deck and was smashed to kindling 
wood." Those inside were thrown into the icy water as 
the wooden deckhouse disintegrated, some being killed 
outright by falling beams and other debris, others being 
caught in the wreckage and carried under the surface to 
drown, while many who had equipped themselves with life- 
belts or who succeeded in grasping floating wreckage were 
benumbed by the frigid water and hammered so unmerci- 
fully by the gigantic waves that they soon died. Not a single 
person survived the wreck. 

A few minutes after seven o'clock Sunday evening, Surf- 
man John J. Johnson of the Race Point Life Saving Crew, 
plodding along the beach on his patrol about a half mile east 
of the station, came upon a life preserver marked “Steamer 
Portland of Portland” and soon afterward found a large 
creamery can and bits of wreckage.” Surfman Gideon Bouley 
of the Highland Light Life Saving Station discovered the 
first body in the surf at North Truro,” and later Captain 
Daniel Gould of Orleans recovered another near the mouth 
of Nauset Harbor.* As bodies and wreckage plainly marked 
with the steamer’s name came ashore, no doubt of the Port- 
land’s fate remained in the minds of the Cape Cod life saving 
crews. The hurricane, however, had blown down all the wires 
along the Cape, blocked the roads with drifting snow, and 
washed out the railroad at several points, so that communi- 
cation with Boston was entirely cut off for several days. 
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21 Herald, December 1, 3. 

22 Bradlee, 69. 

23 Journal, November 30, 2. 

24 H. G. Kittredge, Mooncussers of Cape Cod (Boston, 1937; hereinafter 
“Kittredge”), 71. 
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Meanwhile, in Portland and Boston, anxiety was growing 
to alarm among those waiting for the steamer’s arrival. Maine, 
as in 1938, missed the full strength of the hurricane, and at 
Portland it seemed incredible that the forty-four-mile gale 
felt there should have harmed the ship and her passengers.” 
When she did not make an appearance early Sunday morning, 
a report that she was still at her pier in Boston was generally 
credited.** This rumor was later corrected, and when General 
Manager Liscomb had been unable up to 10:00 Sunday night 
to locate the Portland in any harbor with which telephone or 
telegraph service had not been interrupted, grave fears were 
beginning to be felt for her safety. Monday morning a Boston 
Journal news item reported the ship long overdue and not 
heard from, but held out for its readers the hope that the 
vessel had probably taken shelter in Gloucester or some other 
North Shore harbor still cut off from communication. It was 
also suggested that she might be in the lower part of Boston 
Harbor, which had been shut off by the storm throughout 
Sunday.”* On Monday, however, the State of Maine and the 
Bay State steamed into Boston and reported that no trace of 
the Portland had been seen, although the sharpest lookout 
for her had been kept all the way from Maine.** Apprehension 
was now at a high pitch. All day Monday, relatives and friends 
besieged the office of the Portland Steam Packet Company, 
but the officials, knowing no more than the agitated inquirers, 
could give no assistance. Arrangements were made for the 
revenue cutters Woodbury, from Portland, and Dallas, from 
Boston, to go in search of the missing vessel.*® The Woodbury 
found no trace of the Portland along the shores in her terri- 
tory, but the Dallas came upon wreckage from a paddle 
steamer off Peaked Hill bar. 

25 Bradlee, 68. 

26 N. H. Dole, Maine of the Sea and Pines (Boston, 1928), 147. 

27 Journal, November 28. 

28 Transcript, Monday evening, November 28; Globe, Tuesday morning, 


November 29, 1. : 
29 Herald, November 29, 5. 
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On Monday, Charles F. Ward, Chatham correspondent 
from the Boston Herald, was at Hyannis when a telegraph 
message from an assistant in Truro started to come through. 
The wire went dead, but not until the fact that the Portland 
had been wrecked was communicated. Connections all along 
the Cape were broken, but realizing the importance of the 
news, Mr. Ward boarded a work-train that left Hyannis at 
6:30 p.m. At East Sandwich the train was stopped by a wash- 
out, and he struck out for Sandwich on foot through the 
drifts. Arriving at eleven o'clock, he hired a horse and rode 
to Buzzards Bay, where he was able to catch an early morning 
train for Boston with the first news of the disaster.*° Tuesday 
forenoon, a message from the Herald office to Agent Williams 
ended the long suspense of the Company officials and those 
who were waiting in the lobby. 

At four o'clock that afternoon the S.S. Longfellow arrived 
from Provincetown with more information about the tragedy. 
One of the passengers, E. H. Cook, asserted that on the previ- 
ous morning he had seen the “top” of the Portland thrown 
high on the beach near Peaked Hill Bar Life Saving Station.* 

The Boston Herald chartered a Commercial Wharf tug 
and sent a number of reporters to Provincetown to gather 
details of the wreck. With them went Agent Williams of the 
Portland Steam Packet Company and William H. Peak of 
Barnstable, whose employer, Charles E. Hersom, had com- 
missioned him to look for the bodies of his son and daughter- 
in-law, passengers on the Portland.** The sea was smooth and 
oily, but with a huge swell. At the two undertaking parlors 
at Provincetown, Mr. Williams was able to identify some of 
the ship’s personnel. At Orleans also, bodies were coming 
ashore, and Mayo’s blacksmith shop there was turned into a 
temporary morgue. Dr. Samuel T. Davis, of Orleans, super- 


80 Herald, November 30, 2; Bradlee, 69. 

81 Herald, November 40, 2. 

82 Herald, November 30, 2, and December 1, 7; personal interview with 
Mr. Peak. 
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vised the identification of the bodies washed ashore, aided 
by photographs which Mr. Williams requested friends and 
relatives to send for that purpose.** The railroad station at 
Orleans was piled with coffins in which identified bodies were 
shipped to relatives. Others were sent to the North Grove 
Street Mortuary in Boston. 

Only thirty-five bodies were recovered from the sea.** They 
came in slowly, appearing first at High Head and Pamet 
River, then at Wellfleet and Nauset. No bodies were found 
on Saturday, but with a little rougher sea they began coming 
ashore again, being found in the surf at Orleans, Old Harbor 
Station, and Chatham.* The first to come in were in good 
condition and most of them wore life belts, but those found 
later and farther south were badly “sanded up” and more 
difficult to identify. The strong Race Tide appears to have 
carried the bodies southward alongshore and doubtless swept 
many past Monomoy Point and out to sea. No more bodies 
were found after December 6, 1898. 

Three members of the Portland’s crew escaped the terrible 
end which came to their mates.** First Pilot L. F. Stuart, First 
Mate E. B. Deering, and Purser’s Clerk J. F. Hunt remained 
ashore on that stormy Saturday in order to attend the funeral 
of Captain Charles Deering, an official of the line. Thus in 
paying their respects to a deceased colleague they avoided 
death themselves. Mr. Stuart later became master of the Bay 
State, and Mr. Hunt became purser of the same vessel. 

Wreckage was scattered along the shore from Race Point 
to Chatham, but most of it was cast up at Truro, near High- 
land Light. Mr. F. E. Chamberlin, of Wellfleet, recovered a 
large red plush easy chair with mahogany frame which had 
been in the Portland’s cabin. He also picked up part of the 


83 Herald, December 1, 3. 

84 Globe, December 7, 1. 

85 Globe, issues from November 29 dom December 7. 
86 Bradlee, 70. 

87 Bradlee Collection: Portland Folder.- 
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piano, and Captain Daniel Gould, of Orleans, collected about 
a bushel of the keys.** One of the cabin chairs drifted around 
Race Point and was found in the Herring Cove.” A big 
double-hand steering wheel was found at Orleans. The fact 
that it was lashed gave rise to rumors that the officers had 
lashed the wheel when the Portland could be managed no 
longer, but Captain B. C. Sparrow, of the Cape Cod Life Sav- 
ing Station, exploded these theories by pointing out that the 
lashings showed that it was the spare wheel, which would have 
been used only if the main steering apparatus had broken 
down. 

Since that time, numerous pieces of the ship have been 
recovered by fishermen or have washed ashore. By an odd 
coincidence the schooner Maude S., one of the vessels which 
passed the Portland on her final trip, while trawling on Stell- 
wagen Bank, usually called Middle Bank by fishermen, 
brought up some stateroom fittings and electrical equipment 
known to have been a part of the steamer.*! A trawler recov- 
ered one of the Portland’s brass lanterns*? twelve miles south- 
east of Thatcher’s Island, near the point where Captain 
Pellier sighted her during the storm. Probably the lantern 
was one of the first articles torn from the steamer by the raging 
sea. Another trawler found one of her steam gauges on Stell- 
wagen Bank, and a chandelier from the vessel was brought 
up near by.** On June 29, 1934, Captain Charles Carver, in 
the scallop-dredger Harriet Crie, brought into Plymouth some 
articles which had been recovered from the bottom nine miles 
northeast by north of Race Point, not far from the point 
where the Portland was last seen. These included a glass knob 
and lock of a stateroom door, several bottles of champagne, a 
large stewpan, and quite a collection of broken crockery, be- 


38 Kittredge, 71. 

39 Personal interview with Mr. J. Henry Blake. 

40 Herald, December 1, 4. 

41 Dayton, 275; Dole, Maine of the Sea and Pines, 147. 
42 Bradlee Collection: Portland Folder. 

43 Bradlee, 70, and Bradlee Collection: Portland Folder. 
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lieved to come from the wreck.“ In 1936 the auxiliary dragger 
Frances C. Denehy brought in some bathroom fixtures which 
Captain Hayward Amirault said had been brought to the 
surface about thirty miles east by south from Thatcher's 
Island. In the April go edition of the Boston Herald a report 
of the find linked the wreckage to the Portland, but the posi- 
tion is so much farther northeast than those where most of the 
known Portland wreckage has been recovered from the sea 
bottom that it seems probable that the articles came from 
another wreck. They may have been moved the long distance 
by the action of the sea, but this seems unlikely. So many 
other vessels were lost in New England waters during the 
storm, and so much wreckage is strewn along the ocean floor 
in the locality, that unless pieces recovered can be identified 
positively as having been a part of the steamer, considerable 
doubt must be held as to their authenticity. For example, at 
least four steering wheels attributed to the Portland are said 
to be extant: one found by Reuben Snow, which has disap- 
peared, a single wheel on a double drum found by Rufus 
Snow and now in the possession of Dr. J. D. Taylor in Orleans, 
a third which is supposed to be somewhere in Truro, and 
finally a fourth owned by Mr. C. L. Ayling of Centerville, 
the last-named being authenticated by Keeper Charles P. 
Kelley of the Iligh Head Life Saving Station.” 

The location of the wreck has been a matter of conjecture 
ever since the Portland was lost. Of five estimates, three favor 
some point off Peaked Hill Bar. Of these one is indefinite, 
one places the hulk five miles off shore,*’ and the other speci- 
fies some point between five and ten miles northeast.** The 


44 Herald, Sunday, November 27, 1938, Bg; also a personal communication 
from Lieutenant Commander C. W. Thomas, Intelligence Officer, Boston 
District, United States Coast Guard. 

45 Kittredge, 114-117. 

46 Herald, November 27, 1938, B 3. 

47 Kittredge, 118. : 

48 Dayton, 275. 
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two remaining favor Stellwagen or Middle Bank.” The 
southerly edge of the Bank is about five and three-fourths 
miles north of Peaked Hill Bar Coast Guard Station,” and 
this seems the most likely location. If the Portland made some 
headway during the lull in the storm when she was sighted by 
Captain Hogan, and steamed northward, intending either to 
return to Boston or, more likely, to go around Race Point 
into the shelter of the Cape, she would probably have kept 
well off shore and crossed the southern end of the Bank. If she 
did so, she probably foundered there as the storm increased. 

The exact time when the Portland went down has never 
been determined. Watches recovered from bodies which were 
cast up on the beach were all stopped between nine and ten 
o'clock, but whether Sunday morning or evening could not 
be learned.” At the time most of the Boston newspapers 
agreed that it was 10:00 a.m. on Sunday, probably basing their 
assumption on the fact that the life savers at Race Point heard 
a steamer’s whistle blowing short, sharp blasts as if in distress 
some time that morning. The time when the whistle was 
heard has been reported as 6:00,°* 7:45,5° and 10:00 a.m.™ 
There is no way of knowing that this whistling came from the 
Portland, but it is known that at least one other steamer and 
very likely more were in the general locality. 

The fact that wreckage and bodies were not found on the 
beach until evening might mean that the ship went to pieces 
later in the day. Most estimates of the time when wreckage 
was first found agree on the half hour between 7:00 and 
7:30 p.m.,5* which would favor the view that the Portland 
went down in the morning rather than in the evening, since 
@ Jeremiah Digges (Joseph Berger), Cape Cod Pilot (Provincetown, 1937), 
to Chart Number 1207, United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

51 Herald, November 27, 1938, B 3. 

52 Journal, November 30, 2. 

58 Traveler, Thursday, January 14, 1937. 

54 Bradlee Collection: Portland Folder. 

55 Bradlee, 68. 


56 Dayton, 275. 
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there was still an hour and a half before the time indicated 
by the watches. 

After the catastrophe many people, including General 
Manager John F. Liscomb, blamed Captain Blanchard for the 
disaster.*" If he had held his vessel in Boston as Mr. Liscomb’s 
message directed, he might have averted the terrible loss of 
life. It is possible that he would have saved his ship and the 
people on board if he had taken refuge in Gloucester or some 
other harbor when the storm showed signs of increasing, but 
undoubtedly he acted according to his own best judgment. 
At any rate, he went down with his ship, and ‘iis side of the 
story will never be known. The courts, absolving both Cap- 
tain Blanchard and the Company from blame, ruled that the 
loss of the steamer was an “act of God.” ®* 

The Portland disaster marked the beginning of a change 
in the design of Maine coastal steamers. Up to that time the 
vessels had been of light construction and shallow draught, 
with paddle wheels and widely overhanging guards, partak- 
ing of the charac:er of river steamboats rather than of ocean 
steamships. This type of construction had made possible direct 
steamer connection between Boston and Maine river ports. 
The vessels were at a decided disadvantage in heavy seas and 
were really unfitted for ocean service, except perhaps during 
good weather in the summer. Stories are told of how it was 
often necessary to shift the cargo about, so as to lift the wind- 
ward side of such steamers higher out of water to avoid the 
smashing blows dealt them under the guards by heavy seas 
in rough weather.®® Sometimes the vessels were said to cover 
the greater part of the distance with one paddle wheel so 
high that it was of little or no use. 

Following the unfortunate loss of the Portland the ten- 
dency in design of ships in this service was toward that of the 


57 Globe, November 30, 7; Herald, November 30. 

58 United States District Court, District of Maine in Admiralty, opinion of 
Court and Final Decree, Judge Webb, May 17, 1899. 

59 Bradlee, 71. 
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ocean steamship. The Portland was replaced by the Governor 
Dingley, built in 1899, and two vessels of the same general 
type followed, the Calvin Austin in 1903 and the Governor 
Cobb in 1906. In these ships the paddle wheels gave place 
to the screw propeller, the overhang of the guards was re- 
duced, the bows were somewhat higher, and in the case of 
the Governor Dingley the lower deck aft was enclosed instead 
of being open. These changes resulted in much better sea- 
going characteristics and permitted somewhat stronger con- 
struction. The next step in the evolution of Maine coast 
steamers brought forth the sister ships Camden (1907) and 
Belfast (1909), triple-screw, turbine-driven express steamers 
with a minimum of overhang in the guards. These were the 
last of the “Down East boats” which were built to ply the 
waters of both ocean and navigable Maine rivers. The final 
transition from steamboat to steamship was reached in 1927, 
with the construction of the sister ships Evangeline and Yar- 
mouth, both of ocean type, which now ply Maine waters en 
route to and from St. John, New Brunswick, and other east- 
ern Canadian ports. 








MARGARET FULLER’S SCHOOLDAYS IN 
CAMBRIDGE 


MADELEINE B. STERN 


R. TAYLOR removed his olive-green greatcoat and sat 
down to wait for his pupil.’ Being somewhat irregular 
himself in his arrivals for music lessons, he was not a little 
impatient at having to waste his time in waiting for a ten- 
year-old girl. It would be much more valuable to rehearse a 
glee with Augustus Peabody for the next Philharmonic con- 
cert in Boston. But then, Margaret Fuller was not an unin- 
teresting child despite the fact that she played merely because 
her father wished her to do so. It was strange, Mr. Taylor 
thought, how Timothy Fuller’s influence could be felt in 
Cambridgeport even though at the moment he was probably 
demanding the floor in the National Congress. That match 
in the lamp brackets, the wood covered with ashes on the 
parlor hearth, were undoubtedly evidence that Timothy 
remembered the cold of Cambridgeport even during his 
heated polemics against the slaveholding Crawford. Mr. Tay- 
lor turned to glance at the flat-topped bureau with its plum 
cake and oranges and wine—gifts surely from an ever thought- 
ful father. The smoking of the kitchen stove was just about to 
irritate the sensitive music instructor and remind him of his 
impatience, when Margaret made her entrance.” 
“Really,” Mr. Taylor thought, “she walks as if she thought 
1 Margaret Fuller’s early education was typical, not of the average girl’s 
lessons, but rather of the studies mastered by the Boston or Cambridge boy 
who planned to enter Harvard in the second or third decade of the nine- 
teenth century. That she pursued such studies is to be attributed both to her 
own extraordinary powers and to her father’s intense interest in the education 
of his eldest child. The letters that he wrote to his wife from Washington 
supply such minute information regarding his daughter’s studies that one 
may actually reconstruct the lessons that were learned in Cherry Street, Cam- 
bridgeport, when Margaret was ten or twelve years old. For Mr. Taylor, for 
example, see Timothy Fuller to Mrs. Fuller, December 31, 1820, Fuller MSS, 
Harvard College Library, m1, 209. 
2 For details used, see letters of Timothy Fuller, Mrs. Fuller, and Mar- 
garet, Fuller MSS, tv, 49, 63, and 84, and v1, 108. 
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herself a queen. Her neck curves so beautifully that one’s 
attention is diverted from the rash on the child’s forehead. 
But why does she close her eyelids whenever she enters a 
room? It must be either an affectation or some form of eye- 
strain.” After a brief good-morning, Margaret headed straight 
for the new pianoforte and seated herself next to Mr. Taylor. 
The music instructor was reminded that the lesson had 
begun. 

Margaret plunged immediately into the march that Richard 
Third’s troops had followed to the battle of Bosworth. She 
seemed to think more of counting the time than of creating 
any harmony, for those new shoes from Aborn’s were tapping 
the quarters conspicuously. 

“Margaret, you are lowering your wrist and crooking your 
fingers again. You will never produce any distinctness of 
tone.” Margaret glanced at Mr. Taylor without answering. 
As she did so, her eye caught the mark for height that Mother 
had made in measuring her. 

“Mr. Taylor, are you of the opinion that one’s manners 
increase with years, or with growth?” 

“Your manners will increase with your diligence, Margaret. 
Please raise each finger as soon as a note is struck, or you will 
never play with any exactitude.” 

“I carried my music into Boston, Mr. Taylor, and the com- 
pany praised me highly. And at Mrs. Stearns’s ball I played 
“‘Heartsease’ and sang ‘Blue-Eyed Mary’ with great success.” 

“You will never learn to play in company or among flat- 
terers. Please think of the music. Remember, Richard Third’s 
troops marched into Bosworth to this tune!” ¢ 

Margaret thought, not of the music, but of Richard Third. 
Oberon was really a better story than Shakespeare’s play. 
She remembered how she had been absorbed in reading it 
when her father returned home one Christmas. Father did not 
approve of fiction, but Oberon was a very moral tale. So was 


3 Fuller MSS, m1, 86, and v, 6 and 13. 
4 Fuller MSS, m1, 62 and 112; vt, 84, 93, 103, and 104; and im, 6. 
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The Satirist, a new work by the promising young authoress, 
Margaret Fuller. What would Mr. Taylor say if he knew he 
was instructing one of the coming writers? Margaret's thoughts 
and Mr. Taylor’s attention were interrupted by the sawing 
and splitting of wood. Mr. Rummarill must be at work. 

“Please let us think of the music, Margaret.” 

Richard Third! Margaret recalled The Chronology of the 
English Kings, which she had conned under her father’s 
tutelage. It had been far more interesting than the History 
of the American Revolution which she had read at Canton. 

Suddenly, above Mr. Rummarill’s sawing, far above the 
march of Richard Third’s soldiers, came the noise of Eugene 
singing to drown out his sister. Mr. Taylor turned abruptly 
from the pianoforte, and Margaret was informed that the 
lesson had ended. 

“Mediocrity is obscurity, Margaret. Please remember that 
when you practise.” 

“That is true, Mr. Taylor. But my ambition cools with 
success.” 

Mrs. Fuller entered the parlor to ask about her daughter's 
musical progress. Mr. Taylor warded off the difficulty of 
replying by inviting Mrs. Fuller to the next Philharmonic 
concert. 

“I shall accompany Mr. Augustus Peabody, Mr. Winship, 
and Mr. Richardson in a glee. I am sure you will find it en- 
joyable.” 

Mrs. Fuller accepted graciously, and Mr. Taylor could not 
help wondering whether Margaret would ever develop her 
mother’s white complexion and clear blue eyes as she had 
inherited her height. Nor would it do the child any harm to 
cultivate her mother’s graciousness. But Margaret was really 
herself, not her mother. An interesting child—but not very 
skilled in playing Richard Third’s march. With a slight bow, 
Mr. Taylor picked up his olive-green greatcoat and left. 


5 Fuller MSS, m1, 71, 153, and 180; v, 5 and 6; vi, 10, 17, 91, 108, and 120; 
and Ix, 11. 
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Uncle Elisha’s greatcoat was of a drab brown color, and he 
placed it less meticulously on the same chair that Mr. Taylor 
had used. The drab greatcoat meant Grusbach’s Greek Testa- 
ment, just as the green one had signified the “March to Bos- 
worth.” Margaret drew the volume from her father’s book- 
case and began to recite the passages she had memorized. A 
lesson in Greek grammar followed, and then as a reward Mar- 
garet asked permission to translate a Latin letter she had 
received from her father. 

“I hope you appreciate your father’s profound interest in 
your studies, Margaret. When I was a boy, it was he who first 
gave me the impetus to study and read good books. I shall 
never forget how he had Watts’s hymns bound for me and 
advised me to read the best Book in the world.” 

“His Latin letter is really very simple, Uncle Elisha. I shall 
translate it without a dictionary: 


Mia filia cara....Ne hanc epistolam ob linguae Latinae ig- 
norantiam rideas, nosce, puella, pater tuus dictionario caret... . 
Siquid novisti rectius istis, candidus imperti. . . . 


There are no mistakes, though, are there, Uncle Elisha? It’s 
too bad. He signs it “Vale, Margaretta, Timotheus Fuller.’ 
Margaretta is such a pretty name.” 

“Come, child, let me note the passages in Grusbach that 
you are to memorize for the next recitation.” 

“Uncle Elisha, I guess I shall soon have a Cicero. Father 
wrote to mother that I was to have one.” 

“You know your father would not approve of your saying 
‘I guess’ when you mean ‘it is probable.’ ”’ 

“Well, ‘I guess’ is better than many expressions I know of. 
It’s better than ‘slaveholder,’ for instance. And Uncle Elisha, 
father is going to give me one dollar because I translated 
The Deserted Village into such admirable Latin. I shall give 
it to poor Widow Wentworth.” 

“I hope you will take pains to see that your money is well 
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spent, and always to save a specific percentage of it, Margaret.” 

“I have more agreeable occupations than counting money.” 

“I hope one of them will be to cultivate your memory. 
Repeat your Grusbach over and over until the next recita- 
tion.” ¢ 

Mrs. Fuller stopped knitting her grey woollen hose long 
enough to bid Elisha good-by, and to pin a kerchief on 
Margaret's mantle. For lessons would not be completed until 
the child had spent an hour at Mr. Gould’s writing school, 
and another in her Aunt Abigail’s drawing class. 

Mr. Gould was a most elegant writer, with terms at one 
dollar a quarter for instructing Margaret in the art of mend- 
ing her pens and keeping them in ink, in rounding letters 
with the very best quilles, and ruling her lines with care. But 
as Margaret sat writing equidistant letters and watching that 
her pen shed ink, she could not help feeling that The Satir- 
ist would never have reached completion if she had taken 
such pains to rule her lines and finish her letters. But father 
was bent on having her learn to write neatly by attending 
to such precepts, since he was in Washington and could hear 
from his daughter only through letters, and perhaps also 
because his eyes were quite weak." 

Eugene joined his sister at Aunt Abigail’s little drawing 
class. Mrs. Fuller had heard so many stories about teachers 
like Ma’am Betty, who chewed tobacco and drank water 
from the nose of her tea-kettle while she kept school in a very 
untidy bedroom, that she was happy because her sister had 
consented to give the two eldest children lessons in drawing. 
Margaret painted a little watch paper to send to her father, 
along with a pretty locket of flowers. Eugene, however, was 
not very attentive, and wished he were a year younger like 
his brother William Henry, so that the necessity of diligence 
might be somewhat postponed. On the other hand, Margaret 
painted with such intent that the blood rushed to her fore- 


6 Fuller MSS, 1, 63; m1, 165; Vv, 1, 3, and 4; VI, 47; IX, 11; and x, 86. 
7 Fuller MSS, tv, 105, and Ix, 10. 
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head, and she placed the little watch paper carefully on the 
whatnot until she would send it to her father at letter-writing 
time in the evening.® 

After supper Mrs. Fuller sat on the chair near the fire in 
the south parlor, her work in her lap. She was adding the 
final touches to a pale-hued muslin pelisse, her foot at Ellen's 
cradle lest the baby should awaken and whimper. Margaret 
sat opposite, at the table directly under the looking glass. She 
had just taken a pen-knife from the drawer of her father’s 
desk, and was sharpening her pen for the letter to Timothy. 
But her eyes wandered off frequently to the whatnot where 
lay the shells that the Misses Gray had given her. They were 
arranged to resemble a Roman castle, and Margaret's fancy 
revelled among the lives of the great men of Rome who had 
swayed their country as Margaret hoped one day to master 
her world.’ 

“Margaret, if you do not wish to write, why not set your 
hand to needlework? You have been neglecting the needle 
lately. You know how interesting Eliza Livermore's fancy 
embroidery is. She has made a figure of a shepherdess with a 
little child in her arms, holding it out to a man in peasant’s 
clothes.” 

“Mother, I believe sewing is immoral.” 

“Margaret, you say that because you are such a miserable 
sewer.” 

“Oh well, I believe I shall translate the Lord’s Prayer into 
Latin and send it to father.” 

Margaret’s reddish-blond hair was lit by the lamplight as 
she bent over the table, her eyes close to the paper. The child 
was vain enough to use paper curlers, but her hair, however 
lovely its color, remained straight. For the moment, however, 
she seemed unconscious of her appearance as she tugged away 


8 Fuller MSS, v, 5, and vi, 104. For Ma'am Betty see Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, Eminent Women of the Age (Hartford, 1869), 41. 
® Fuller MSS, tv, 44, and vi, 122. 
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at the Lord’s Prayer. Her Latin version must be completed 
by bedtime. 

The fire was going out in the hearth. Eugene had finished 
his “felix and tenor.” At length Mrs. Fuller gathered her 
muslin pelisse and silently walked upstairs with her daughter 
to the second-story bedroom. Margaret sang softly, “I know 
by the smoke that so gracefully curled.” Night had fallen 
upon Timothy Fuller’s home in Cambridgeport, and at last 
Margaret's studies were over for the day.’® 

Latin grammar was undoubtedly of great importance, but 
the innocent recreation of cotillions also had a place in the 
life of a young girl. Hence, one afternoon a week, Margaret 
put on her moccasins to walk to dancing school. As she 
opened the front gate she turned to look at the elms which 
her father had planted directly after her birth. “When I die 
these may live. . . ."" The elms commemorated her birth. When 
the garden and the pillared doorway, and the Home House 
itself were gone, those elms would live on, evidence that 
Margaret Fuller had been born. Along Windsor Street Mar- 
garet could hear Eliphalet Davis lauding his fancy soap, and 
the tinkling of jugs in Leonard Jarvis’s tavern. Soap and flip 
and the odor from the currier’s shop—what had such plebeian 
things to do with a queen whose family needed no ennobling? 
Besides a queen, she was Duchess of Marlborough, aban- 
doned at birth on Cherry Street in the New World. Margaret 
looked up to spy sprightly Mr. Harrisbury, his plaid cloak . 
hooked across the throat, bowing condescendingly. She grant- 
ed him a good afternoon, but thought his smile would not be 
so patronizing if he knew he was saluting an abandoned 
princess. “I was married at thirteen,” she continued to her- 
self. “As a child I suffered greatly in my foreign home. My 
early years were full of presentiments. Huge shapes advanced 


10 Fuller MSS, vt, 123 and 126, and rmx, 13. For Margaret’s remark about 
sewing see Mrs. [Ednah Dow] Cheney's talk on Margaret Fuller at the Concord 
School of Philosophy, August 25, 1883, MS at Boston Public Library, MS F.1.2. 
I, unpaged document. 
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upon me when I slept, and pressed upon me from the corner 
of the room. I awoke and screamed!”—Down fell Margaret, 
having walked plumb against the old Boston milestone. Her 
face prickled and she knew that Dr. Shattuck’s ugly lotion 
would have to soothe it, since she would not take rhubarb 
and calomel as Dr. Holcombe prescribed. Why must a queen 
have a poor complexion! She rose with as much dignity as 
she could muster and walked on, neck erect, head high. She 
was near the college buildings now, and must watch her 
step. Francis Sales with his hair-powder and pigtail might 
appear at any moment, or Dr. Popkin in his cocked hat. 
If she tripped in front of him, he would probably try to pick 
her up with his ever-present umbrella. Dr. Abiel Holmes 
passed by just then and inquired about Margaret’s studies. 

“I hope you will visit me and read Rees’s Cyclopedia with 
Oliver Wendell. He finds it an actual treasure-house.” 

The old gentleman walked on, repeating to himself the 
words of his next sermon.” 

As Margaret passed the Harvard buildings she glanced at 
a group of men in heated debate. She recognized Professor 
Edward Everett's rich voice. What an interesting life he must 
have had in Europe, Margaret thought. His marble lids and 
sculptured lips were truly classical. And there was George 
Bancroft, just back from a foreign journey with Dr. Hedge’s 
son. Margaret remembered that he had told her one must 
have the qualities of a salamander to pass through Harvard 
University and remain religious. The gentlemen recognized 
Margaret as she passed, and she bowed, conscious of the dig- 
nity of her own demeanor. 

She went on, past the shrubberies of Hollis Hall, catching 
a glimpse of Dr. Kirkland in his shining buckles and full 
ruffles. On she walked toward Tory Row, not at all like the 
marshy fields of the Port—Tory Row with its white frame 


11 Fuller MSS, tv, 146; vm, 57; Ix, 17 and 258; and Works of Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli, m, unpaged document. 
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houses glittering in the sun, and its green shutters tapping 
in the wind. She passed Torrey Hancock’s house, which 
Dexter Pratt, the village blacksmith, was negotiating for. 
Beyond were the Vassall Houses. Perhaps there were secret 
underground passages in them which none could find—none, 
except a princess seeking refuge. They were even more beau- 
tiful than Elmwood, where baby James Russell Lowell was 
sprawling on the long green lawn. Margaret turned down a 
side street, passing a great wooden glovemaker’s HAND snap- 
ping and creaking in the wind. She was ready to grace the 
cotillion with her presence.'” 

As she entered the little dancing school, she spied Lydia 
Maria Francis and walked across the room to her, neglecting 
to bid good day to the irascible French dancing-master. He 
turned impatiently, and called out, “Mees Fullair, how will 
you enjoy a ball if you have not the proper respect for a 
dancing master?” 

Margaret replied, “Balls, weddings, and cotillions are really 
nothing to me, for I am not invited to them.” 

“Leave the room, Mees Fullair. And return with the proper 
courtesy.” 

Margaret tossed her head and walked out—her neck erect— 
she would command the scene despite her humiliation. The 
whalebone hats of the girls stretched in her direction, and 
the silly boys were tittering behind their hands. 

“Shtop!” the dancing master called out. “You sall not walk . 
so superb. You tink you General Washington!” 

Margaret stopped. But the superb air she could not curb. 
The cotillion commenced. And since Margaret had not mas- 


12 Fuller MSS, vu, 118. For other details used, see John W. Freese, Historic 
Houses and Spots in Cambridge, Mass. (Boston, 1897), 14; Richard Frederic 
Fuller, Chaplain Fuller: Being a Life Sketch of a New England Clergyman 
and Army Chaplain (Boston, 1863), 14; Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Old 
Cambridge (New York, 1899), 22-23; M. A. de Wolfe Howe, Holmes of the 
Breakfast Table (London, 1939), 15 and 38; Lucius R. Paige, History of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1630-1877 (Boston, 1877), 177 and note 1; and Frederick O. 
Vaille and Henry A. Clark, The Harvard Book (Cambridge, 1875), u, 38. 
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tered all the steps, she took great pains not to fall. A queen 
might stoop, but fall she must not.'* 

Mr. McTheag ran a school at which the art of dancing 
received more attention than Latin grammar. And though 
Mrs. Fuller enjoyed her monthly cotillions in Cambridge, 
she and her husband considered Dr. Park's school in Boston 
a more valuable preparation for a cultivated life. It was true 
that Mr. Fuller had calculated an increase of $1000 in his 
stocks in the State Bank, as well as in his real estate; yet he 
saw no reason for sending Margaret to board when a better 
school was close at hand in Boston. The family was growing. 
The arrival of baby Arthur Buckminster had created the 
necessity of a second cradle. William Henry and Eugene 
needed instruction not merely in Latin, but in latitude and 
longitudé, writing, and arithmetic. There was really no doubt 
that Dr. Park’s school was less expensive and far more suit- 
able. 

Toward the end of September in 1821, Margaret took the 
hourly omnibus from Cambridge to Boston, and rumbled 
into town along with the stage-coaches and chaises from all 
parts of the country. She had begun her quarter at Dr. Park’s 
school. It was quite a challenge to be told that Susan Chan- 
ning was already the possessor of seventeen medals, but it 
was not long before Margaret had three to her credit and 
boasted that Dr. Park had declared he had never had a pupil 
with half her attainments at her age. Almost as soon as Mar- 
garet arrived at the school, she found herself next to the 
head in the second class in parsing. Indeed, parsing was far 
less difficult than conversing with frivolous companions who 
called her awkward and pedantic. To make matters worse, 
at examination time Margaret suffered from a heavy cold 
which made her voice very hoarse when she answered Dr. 
Park’s questions; nevertheless she did better than she had 
33 Fuller MSS, 1x, 6. For the incident at dancing school see also Ednah Dow 


, Reminiscences (Boston, 1902), 195. 
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expected under the circumstances, and did not care at all 
when she learned that Susan Channing had told her brother, 
William Henry, nephew of the great Dr. Channing, that 
Margaret had extravagant tendencies of thought. She knew 
that Dr. Park considered her highly talented.” 

Not all of Margaret’s time, however, was spent in studying. 
Occasionally there were parties given by Mrs. Farrar or cotil- 
lions at Mrs. McTheag’s. In preparation for such affairs Mar- 
garet had to model the new coat made by Miss Gookin’s 
nimble fingers, or rehearse “Bounding Billows,” which she 
would surely be asked to sing at the party. But even cotil- 
lions provided opportunity for the child to discuss her read- 
ings or borrow a Wealth of Nations. Her studies were by no 
means limited to her private lessons. There was Thomas 
Dowse’s library, from which she might borrow the Moses 
translation of Faust if she could not find it in her father’s 
chest. And any walk or dance at Cambridge would have been 
incomplete without a discussion of her readings.’* 

So Margaret’s days passed, until on May 21, 1824, she left 
Cambridge for Groton and continued her lessons at the 
Prescott School. When she returned to Cambridgeport the 
following year, she decided to follow a definite schedule of 
studies. One who had taken much, if not all, knowledge as 
her province, must not waste time. Over her dressing table 
she pinned the program: 


(Surely, she thought, if she had been able to rise at 6:30 for 
prayers at Groton, she could bestir herself at five for a walk 


15 Fuller MSS, tv, 14 and 47; vu, 26 and 52; and 1m, 19. See also Memoirs 
of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, edited by James Freeman Clarke, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and William Henry Channing (London, 1852), m, 171. 

16 Fuller MSS, vi, 96 and 113; vil; 55; and x, 88. For Thomas Dowse’s li- 
brary see Catalogue of the Private Library of Thomas Dowse, of Cambridge, 
Mass., presented to the Massachusetts Historical Society, July 30, 1856 (Boston, 
1856), 78. : 
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through the green meadows of Tory Row, where prayers were 
voluntary, and God, or Jupiter, more beneficent.) 


Pianoforte Practice............ 6-7 


(Margaret found it far more satisfying to practise without 
Mr. Taylor to mark the time. She herself could enjoy the 
harmony and overlook the crooked wrist.) 


Break fast ....9 — 7:30 


(This was a little too much time, Margaret considered, for 
sitting at a table where Arthur prattled about the Soap Works 
and Eugene discussed the birds that nested in the back of the 
house. But if the body lodged the spirit, it must be fed.) 


Readings in Sismondi’s Literature 
of the South of Europe... .7:30 - 8 


(a book so much more to her taste and so much more impor- 
tant than Colburn’s Arithmetic, which had consumed her 
precious hours at the Prescott School.) 


Readings in Brown's Philosophy... .8 — g 


(most suitable, she thought, for one who had determined to 
transpose time into eternity here on earth.)'* 

And at nine, when Ellen stood gazing at her curls before the 
mirror, Margaret donned her crinolines and gloves and well- 
cleaned boots to walk to the Cambridgeport Private Grammar 
School, where she would dazzle both Cambridge and Port- 
Chucks with her learning. 

The “Port” school, a mile away from the Harvard build- 
ings, was kept in a long, low, dark room. Margaret squinted 
as she entered from the sunlit street. The walls were nearly 


17 Katherine Anthony, Margaret Fuller, A Psychological Biography (New 
York, 1921), 32-33, and Richard Frederic Fuller, Recollections (Boston, 1936), 8. 
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black. Was there a bench that had not been cut up by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes? But then, Margaret thought, after five years 
of listening to the dronings of the dark-eyed and austere 
Master Biglow, how else could he amuse himself? The air 
was hot and close. It was not remarkable that young Richard 
Henry Dana had rebelled and been dragged by his ears across 
the room and over the benches and then beaten by Master 
Barrett with his long pine ferule. As Margaret took her place 
on the girls’ bench, she arched her neck in the direction of 
young Dana, sitting next to his little brother Edmund, whom 
he piloted to and from school every day. 

Wendell Holmes looked at her and whispered to his brother 
John, “She has a neck like a swan’s—but from certain angles 
it might be said to resemble a snake's.” 

John chuckled, Mr. Perkins entered, and the Greek lesson 
began. For nearly two and a half hours it continued, the 
scholars reciting in turn the passages they had memorized 
and parsed. At length theme-reading began, and Margaret 
was called upon to read her essay. She arose, her face kindling 
and reddening, every feature dilating, as she glanced in magis- 
terial manner about the low room. Her neck seemed to undu- 
late with excitement, and her eyes had a watery, aquamarine 
luster as she looked down at her paper. 

“It is a trite remark,” she began in a loud, almost super- 
cilious tone. 

Wendell nudged his brother John. “What does ‘trite’ 
mean?” he whispered. 

John shook his head, bewildered. Just then the bells of 
the Cambridgeport Parish Church tolled twelve. Mr. Perkins 
interrupted Margaret’s oratory to call over the names of the 
day’s delinquents. Richard Henry Dana was doomed again 
to the pine ferule and vowed to himself to run away to sea 
if he could not change to Mr. Emerson’s school. Margaret 
gathered her gloves and her theme, and started out with 
Wendell Holmes. Deprived of the opportunity to read her 
essay, she pounced upon young Holmes and immediately 
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delivered to him an account of the latest “naw-vel” she had 
read. 

As they went their ways, John said to his brother, “She may 
be a Port-chuck, but she’s smart.” 

“I wish I knew what ‘trite’ meant,” murmured Wendell. 

Margaret walked ahead, conscious of the fact that the 
morning had marked another conquest.'* 

She returned to follow the afternoon schedule above her 
dressing table: 


(It had been very well to play the “March to Bosworth” when 
she was a child, but now Margaret felt that she had matured 
sufficiently to interpret such works as Mozart's “Requiem.’’) 


(It was amusing to discuss Sismondi with her mother over 
the blanc mange. It was true that Mrs. Fuller seemed to give 
more attention to the needs of baby Richard than to the 
literature of the South of Europe, but then it was not essen- 
tial for two to take part in a conversation. One could really 
suffice.) 


reer oT 


(How delightful it was to round out the vowel sounds and 
let them slip from her tongue. It was like being a great lady 
in the South, where sunshine glowed upon the Mediter- 


18 For details used, see Charles Francis Adams, Richard Henry Dana, A 
Biography (Boston, 1890), 1, 2; Oliver Wendell Holmes, “Cinders from the 
Ashes,” Atlantic Monthly (January, 1869), xxi, 115-117; and Caroline Tick- 
nor, Dr. Holmes’s Boston (Boston, 1915), 21. The writer has taken some little 
liberty with the incident of the “trite remark.” Actually, Holmes read Mar- 
garet Fuller’s essay at his own home, but since all the other incidents related 
took place at the Cambridgeport Private Grammar School, it seems appropri- 
ate te interpolate that here also. 
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ranean and charming noblemen bowed before her. Dulcet its 
tones—oh that she had been born in Italy—Italia.) 

And at five o'clock on an afternoon in 1825 we must pay 
our respects to Margaret Fuller and go our ways. For at that 
hour she relaxed her schedule of studies for a walk or a drive 
or occasionally a party. And after that year her studies were 
no longer pursued at school or through a systematic plan at 
home, but rather by a free give-and-take of learning. Had 
she been a boy, after that year she would have entered Har- 
vard. As it was, in 1826 she formed a fine friendship with 
Henry Hedge and doubtless discussed Russell's Tour in Ger- 
many with the twenty-one-year-old divinity student who had 
spent several years abroad. With Lydia Maria Francis she read 
Locke and embarked on a course of English metaphysics in- 
cluding De Stael’s analysis of Locke’s system. In secret she 
planned six historical tragedies as well as some tales of Hebrew 
history. From then on, instead of entering Harvard, Margaret 
Fuller was to imbibe her learning from the air she breathed, 
the friends she met, and the books she borrowed. According 
to one’s point of view one might conclude that her education 
had ended—or begun.”® 

The information she gained in her first fifteen years was 
naturally less important than the powers she acquired. It 
may be suggested that without Uncle Elisha and his Grusbach, 
or her lessons at the Cambridgeport Private Grammar School, 
she might never have laid the foundation for the Conversa- 
tions on Mythology she was to hold in West Street. Had she © 
not strummed “Bruce’s Address” or the “March to Bosworth” 
on the pianoforte she might not have appreciated so well the 
skill of Rakemann or the harmonies that were to echo to the 
rafters of the Odeon. Had she not studied Locke and Brown 
she might have lacked the skill to scrutinize the flaws in 


19 Caroline H. Dall, Transcendentalism in New England: A Lecture de- 
livered before the Society for Philosophical Enquiry, Washington, D. C., May 
7, 1895 (Boston, 1897), 13; Julia Ward Howe, Margaret Fuller (Marchesa 
Ossoli) (Boston, 1883), 29-30; and Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 1, 67-68. 
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Spinoza’s system or in Transcendentalism. Had she not stud- 
ied Italian from three to five she might have had greater 
difficulty in familiarizing herself with the events of the Italian 
struggle for independence. During the first fifteen years of 
her life she doubtless sowed the seeds that were to flower in 
Boston and in Rome. Between the sowing and the flowering 
there were years for watering. To those we leave her, at five 
o'clock, any day in 1825. 
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THE PROBLEM OF RICHARD HILDRETH 


ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 


ICHARD HILDRETH is one of the more enigmatic fig- 
ures in American intellectual history. Most of the details 
of his life have disappeared from record; and though his books 
remain, they provide a picture of the man much more con- 
fusing than convincing. To those who have read only his 
History, he appears beyond question to be the typical New 
England conservative, while those forced to dismiss this 
simple hypothesis by looking further in his writings find him 
a bundle of contradictions to be resolved only by some such 
conclusion of despair as “His mind was conveniently com- 
partmentalized.” 1 
The obscurity into which Hildreth has fallen is largely a 
result of his own eccentricities and reserves. He was born in 
Deerfield, Massachusetts, on June 28, 1807. He was graduated 
from Exeter and Harvard and studied law in the office of 
Theophilus Parsons. After being admitted to the Massachu- 
setts bar in August, 1830, he practiced briefly in Newbury- 
port and Boston, but in 1832 joined the staff of the Boston 
Atlas. He married in 1844 Caroline Neagus, a painter of mini- 
atures, and lived in Boston until 1854, except for two short 
periods of residence in Florida and in British Guiana for the 
benefit of his health. Most of his historical writing was done 
during this time, including his History of the United States, 
of which the first three volumes were published in New York 
in 1849 and the remaining three in 1852. In 1854 he removed 
to New York, found a place on the Tribune, and wrote some 
of its most powerful anti-slavery editorials. In 1861 he was 
appointed consul at Trieste by Lincoln, and in 1865 he died 
in Florence. 
Hildreth moved little with the great of his day. He does not 
1 Alfred H. Kelley, “Richard Hildreth,” Marcus W. Jernegan Essays in 
Historiography (Chicago, 1937), 40. 
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appear in their autobiographies and receives only the most 
casual mention in their letters and journals. His constant poor 
health kept him out of society, and the deafness which came 
on in later life shut him off finally from people. He grew 
increasingly bitter as age, sickness, and repeated frustration 
made life harder and more disappointing. His History of the 
United States was never the success he must have expected, 
and he had to watch the applause going to the Bancrofts, 
Prescotts, and Sparkses. His philosophical treatises were pretty 
much ignored. His impressive scheme for the “Rudiments of 
a Science of Man” had to be laid aside because no one was 
interested in it. He even tried to found a magazine of his 
own, but he could get no support. By 1860 he was a tired, 
discouraged man. “I had no hope; I did not even desire to 
live,” he wrote later. His wife has left an affecting picture 
of Hildreth in his last year in America. “I have actually turned 
office seeker,” she wrote Charles Sumner, 


not for myself surely, but for Richard Hildreth who has lost his 
courage from long labor and disappointment, and would die 
prematurely, before he would ask a favor. He has worked with 
unabated industry in the Republican cause, having previously 
given the best of his years to his History of the United States, as 
you know, which ought to yield him a tolerable income but does 
not.... This daily paper [Tribune] has prostrated his strength 
and now I am sure he will actually die if some agreeable change 
does not come in his way.* 


Without her husband’s knowledge, Mrs. Hildreth applied to 
Sumner and Seward for a post, and eventually interviewed 
Lincoln herself in order to get the consulate at Trieste. Here 
Hildreth was somewhat restored for some months, but he 
soon declined and in a few years died. 

Pictures remain of him working silently at the Athenaeum 


2 Richard Hildreth to Charles Sumner, January 5, 1862, Sumner Papers, 
Harvard University Library. 
3 Caroline Hildreth to Charles Sumner, February 4, 1861, Sumner Papers. 
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in Boston, a tall, austere, lonely man; and a colleague on the 
Tribune recalls him in his weary last years as “of a reserved 
and somewhat uncommunicative nature,” coming to the 
office rarely; “and when he was with us he seldom engaged in 
conversation for which his infirmity of deafness unfitted 
him.” * Even his devoted wife had to report, “He is so ex- 
ceedingly retiring in his manners & habits, that I fear he has 
but few warm friends, of whom I believe I am the most en- 
thusiastic.” * His normal reserve was accompanied by a vio- 
lence when provoked which made him poor company—“very 
decided in the utterance of his opinions, vehement and caus- 
tic in controversy, quick and destructive as lightning in the 
judgment of antagonists, he was not likely to receive full 
justice for the finer qualities of his mind and heart.” * “As 
venomous and deaf as an adder,” said Richard Henry Dana.” 
But there was even more than this caustic manner, this 

vehemence in opinion, to alienate him from the Bostonians 
who might have remembered him. His “undress portraits” of 
the founders of New England gave “very serious offense, es- 
pecially in New England, region of set formality and heredi- 
tary grimace,” as Hildreth wrote in the preface to the revised 
edition of his History.* When Edward Everett tried to raise 
money in Boston for Hildreth lying fatally sick in Italy, he 
found people reluctant to contribute, though Hildreth had 
lived in Boston till ten years before. “Personally Mr. Hildreth 
was but little known here,” Everett wrote finally to Charles 
Sumner, “and the unsympathizing account of the Pilgrim 
Fathers has prevented his History from being as popular here 
as otherwise it might have been.” * The Transcript expressed 

4 Charles T. Congdon, Reminiscences of a Journalist (Boston, 1880), 
wwe Casitas Witte wo Chats Geen, tees epeeh he. 

6 New England Historical and Genealogical Register, xx (January, 
wr a canes Henry Dana (Boston, 1890), 1, 346. 

8 History of the United States (hereinafter cited as History), 1, x. 

® Edward Everett to Charles Sumner, May 24, 1864, Everett Papers, Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. 
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what might have been Brahminism’s characteristic judgment 
of him—“a man of peculiar views, verging upon intellectual 
and moral eccentricity.” 

Boston slowly took its revenge on Hildreth in Boston’s usual 
way—by forgetting him. Already old and sick when he went 
to New York, he likewise made no indelible impression there. 
As a result, most of the story of his life has been lost, and there 
is little chance of recovering it. Yet his writings remain, and 
they provide enough material to suggest problems if not to 
solve them. Four crucial questions emerge from Hildreth’s 
works, and they are worth stating, even if no final answer 
can be given. 


I 


The traditional theory of the origin of Hildreth’s History 
makes it in some sense an-answerto Bancreft’s—the Federalist 
facing the Democrat, fact against rhapsody, the dull, precise 
prose against the turbulent, windy rhetoric. The tradition is 
doubtless based on the opening words of Hildreth’s preface 
to the first volume of the History: “Of centennial sermons 
and Fourth-of-July orations, whether professedly such or in 
the guise of history, there are more than enough... .” ™ 

Now this may refer to Bancroft, or it may refer to Salma 
Hale, Charles A. Goodrich, Peter Parley, or Charles Prentiss, 
or to someone else more strictly in the college-yell tradition. 
Indeed, a passage in the preface to the fourth volume sug- 
gests that he had no single work in mind but “periodical 
eulogies, in which every new orator strives to outvie his prede- 
cessors.” 12 As his mentions of Bancroft show, Hildreth rec- 
ognized the solid qualities in Bancroft’s history; it is difficult 
to think he would dismiss it as “centennial sermons and 
Fourth-of-July orations,” particularly when other works which 
40 Boston Evening Transcript, July 31, 1865. 

11 History, 1, iii. 

12 History, tv, vi. Hildreth must have gone over many of the small early 


histories in preparation for the school text he wrote himself at the age of 
twenty-three. (See below.) 
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fulfilled the definition as well were at hand. The chief allu- 
sion to Bancroft is in the preface to the revised edition. “Some 
new facts have also been added,” Hildreth wrote, “derived 
chiefly from recently-published works. . .. Brodhead’s History 
of New York, and Bancroft’s new volumes—fruits, at least in 
part, of laborious and protracted researches on the part of 
their accomplished authors among European colonial records 
—deserve to be specially mentioned.” '* This lacks somewhat 
the contempt for which the Fourth of July remark—if it really 
did refer to Bancroft—would be a preparation. 

A further point, which has some bearing on the question, 
is that, however much his supposed dislike of Bancroft may 
have influenced the tone of Hildreth’s History, its impulse 
was thoroughly his own. It is impossible to tell when Hildreth 
began his History, but he appears to have contemplated it in 
his years at Harvard, from which he graduated in the Class of 
1827, six years before the first volume of Bancroft’s great work 
appeared.* Moreover, in 1831—still two years before Ban- 
croft—there appeared in Boston a small volume of about 200 
pages called An Abridged History of the United States of 
America. For the use of schools. Intended as a sequel to Hil- 
dreth’s view of the United States. The View of the United 
States was a small geography book, published the year before, 
written (and signed) by Hosea Hildreth, Richard’s father. 
The Abridged History was unsigned, and its style differed 
markedly from that of the View. Moreover, a comparison of 
certain passages in the Abridged History with the parallel © 
passages in the three-volume History of 1849 shows an aston- 
ishing duplication in paragraph, sentence, and word order, 
in key words, and in spirit of treatment.* While such evidence 

18 History, revised edition, 1, ix. 

14 New England Historical and Genealogical Register, xx, 80. 

15 See, for example, the resemblance between the two accounts of John 
Smith (Abridged History, 9-10; Histery, 1, 103-104), of the Pilgrims (Abridged 
History, 18; History, 1, 158-159), of Bunker Hill (Abridged History, 85; His- 


tory, m1, 82), of Montgomery and Arnold storming Quebec (Abridged History, 
89; History, m1, 106). 
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is by no means conclusive, the probability is strong that 
Richard Hildreth wrote the Abridged History. And this 
suggests that he started work on his own history some time 
before Bancroft began to publish his volumes. 

Bancroft and Hildreth, furthermore, had at no time the 
stimulus of direct competition. By 1849 Hildreth’s three vol- 
umes covering American history through the formation of 
the Constitution had been published; Bancroft did not reach 
this point till 1882, and in 1849 he had only reached the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. And of course Bancroft never 
attempted to treat the period covered in Hildreth’s second 
three volumes. 

Though a cause-and-effect relation between the two men is 
thus improbable, the greater popular success of Bancroft 
probably affected Hildreth in some way, especially when they 
were covering the same ground in such different manners. 
Hildreth in his embittered later years may well have resented 
Bancroft’s instant success, may well have resented also the 
recurrent charges of dullness applied to what he felt was 
only the decent austerity of an impartial historian. If there 
was such resentment, it perhaps found expression in the one 
passage in his prefaces which, from the preciseness of its in- 
dictment, might refer specifically to Bancroft, a passage added 
in the later editions. “I am,” says Hildreth, 





too much an admirer of artistic unity, as well as too sturdy a 
patriot, to overlay and belittle our simple annals by any gaudy 
fringes borrowed from the history of Europe; ...detesting all 
kinds of cant, especially the so-fashionable twin cants of a spas- 
modic, wordy rhetoric and a transcendental philosophy; despising 
all fripperies and clap-trap; relating plain facts in plain Eng- 
lish; . . .2® 

Now this may reflect on Bancroft. Equally it may reflect on 
Carlyle. In any case, one tends to exaggerate its value as evi- 
dence of the author’s motives because of the contrast of its 


16 History, revised edition, 1, xi. 
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strong language with the restrained, cautious, unemphatic 
tone of his narrative. Actually it cannot be read as literally 
as the History itself; it is written on quite a different level. 
However inhibited Hildreth was as a historian, he had a com- 
mand of invective and facility at denunciation as a pamphlet- 
eer rare even in the brawling forties. His prefaces were not 
made of the well-weighed and considered words of his History. 
They rolled along with the careless verve of his newspaper 
style, and are to be taken just as seriously as his polemics, and 
no more. Their testimony is far from conclusive.'* 

The case of Hildreth and Bancroft, then, must rest (until 
some Hildreth papers are uncovered) at this unsatisfactory 
verdict: Not Proven. 


II 


The infrequently-relieved dryness and the almost Olympi- 
an remoteness of Hildreth’s History raise a second problem. 
Among American historians the work is chiefly notorious for 
this remarkable and persevering dullness—‘‘accurate but un- 
readable” is its not wholly deserved reputation. Yet Hildreth 
himself was a man of considerable vehemence and moral fer- 
vor, far from being remote or Olympian toward the world 
around him. Even the obituaries could not gloss over the can- 
tankerousness of his nature. One description of it has already 
been quoted.* His views, said another, “he embraced with 
ardor and enforced with persistent dogmatism.” # His man- 
ners, delicately added a third, “were not conciliatory. ... He 
had no morbid love of gaining friends, no cowardly fear of 
making enemies.” 


‘7 


17 An examination of this very passage shows the essential insincerity of 
Hildreth’s writings in this manner. He obviously was not “an admirer of 
artistic unity”—at least, not enough to let much of it get into his History— 
and his invocation of patriotism and Americanism, after all he had said against 
others who had evoked them, was a cheap rhetorical device. 

18 See page 225, above. 

19 Boston Evening Transcript, July 31, 1865. 

20 New York Tribune, August 2, 1865. The Boston Post declared rather 
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This disputatiousness runs through his life. He broke with 
the Boston Atlas because he opposed its stand against a Massa- 
chusetts temperance law. Like his father, a devoted temper- 
ance advocate, he could not continue working on a paper 
whose views ran counter to his moral sentiments. His passion- 
ate anti-slavery feeling led him to write one of the first aboli- 
tionist novels** and bred a sturdy hostility to slavery which 
continued through his life. “I think he did very much toward 
giving the newspaper an antislavery tone,” observed Charles 
Congdon of Hildreth on the Tribune; “perhaps at the time 
he was in advance of its editor.” ** Hildreth cared little about 
religion, but when the controversy over Transcendentalism 
began in 1839, he could not keep out, and contributed an 
attack on Andrews Norton to the liberal barrage. His very 
style, away from his History, reflects the violence of his feel- 
ings. The generation produced few such remarkable exercises 
in sustained and arrogant invective as Hildreth’s Joint Letter 
to Orestes A. Brownson and the Editor of the North Ameri- 
can Review. “A highly excitable nervous temperament,” con- 
cluded the New York Tribune, 


Mr. Hildreth was not born to steer skillfully between conflicting 
opinions. His mind was less distinguished for balance than for 
decision. . .. His love of controversy was also innate and genuine; 
it had the force of a passion; he scented the battle afar off; he 
rushed into it with tingling blood and heart on fire; if he had no 


unkindly that Hildreth was more than simply eccentric: “We believe that this 
Mr. Hildreth is insane— (members of his family have heretofore suffered with 
severe mental diseases)—therefore the public should judge ... with pity for the 
unfortunate creature who may soon be an inmate of some lunatic asylum.” 
Hildreth promptly brought suit against the Post for libel, which provoked 
Editor Charles G. Greene to remark: “If suing a printer for $20,000 is not 
sufficient evidence that a man is crazy, there is no use in having the Worcester 
[Lunatic] Hospital”; but eventually the Post made retractions. Boston Morn- 
ing Post, January 30, February 6, and March 10, 1840. 

21 The Slave, or Memoir of Archy Moore (Boston, 1836). Revised and 
renamed The White Slave in 1852, after Mrs. Stowe’s success, it received a wide 
circulation. 

22 Congdon, Reminiscences, 234. 
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quarrel of his own to fight for, he was always ready to throw down 
his gauntlet in the quarrel of another.” 


How was it that this man could write a history of America 
distinguished chiefly for academic composure? 

His contemporaries believed that the aridity resulted from 
the deliberate application of a theory of history. “The frigid 
tone of the composition ...,” observed the New York Trib- 
une (probably George Ripley) with considerable acuteness, 


proceeds from principle and not from inability. It was essential to 
the realization of Mr. Hildreth’s conception of a genuine histori- 
cal work. It does not arise from any deficiency of imagination or 
constructive power....In other works he has exhibited a glow 
and depth of feeling, a facility of vivid, picturesque description, 
and a power of poetical eloquence, that give him an eminent 
rank in the department of graphic and pathetic composition. 


And his obituary notice in the same paper sixteen years later 
made the same point: “The dryness of his history, we have no> 
doubt, was with him a matter of principle.” * 

The subdued, cold tone of the History, then, is to be ex- 
plained by Hildreth’s suppression of his normal emotions for 
the sake of complete impartiality. This explanation does much 
to account fur the difference between the style of his History 
and that of his other writings. He was primarily a journalist, 
it must be remembered, and as a journalist his writing was 
impertinent, exuberant, animated. His pamphlets were - 
especially good. Emotion drew forth all his gifts of irony, 
epithet, and vigorous statement. Even his philosophical books, 
in which he was arguing a deeply-felt point of view, had these 
lively virtues. But in the History all emotion and viewpoint 
were specifically banned, and his writing instantly lost the 


23 New York Tribune, August 2, 1865. 

24 New York Tribune, reprinted in Littell’s Living Age, xxm (November 
24, 1849), 365-366. 

25 New York Tribune, August 2, 1865. 
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stylistic merits that go with them. It had few of the virtues 
of his pamphleteering, and most of the faults. It was dull, 
bald, commonplace, humdrum in rhythms, and starved in 
imagination. Only when emotion slips in does it become ar- 
resting. In his references to slavery, for example, and his 
account of the Jefferson administration, he achieved a dry 
irony that is enormously effective. But long stretches are so 
barren that reviewers could (and did) accuse him of indif- 
ference to his subject. He had purposely sacrificed readability 
to a theory of history. 


Ill 


The divergence between the History and his other writ- 
ings raises one more problem. How could a man with so gen- 
erally philosophic a cast of mind write such pedestrian and 
annalistic history? Hildreth was quite as capable of thinking 
in abstract terms (as the Theory of Morals and Theory of Pol- 
itics amply show) as he was of being pleased or indignant; 
but both were equally out of place in his notion of history— 
“relating plain facts in plain English; with no interest but 
justice, and no aim but truth.” ** With the historian’s thought 
and feeling expelled as completely as possible, the facts must 
settle where they may. The result is work organized vaguely 
on chronological principles and almost entirely lacking in 
either the flow that comes from a consistency of emotion or 
the unity that comes from a consistency of viewpoint. In 
places, Hildreth gained a kind of objectivity, but it was at 
the cost of readableness and of historical significance. 

Of course, emotion and viewpoint will speak, even when 
they are studiously ignored. When they do, his work is not 
only more alive, but it is better organized and more unified 
in its effect. Most of the time, however, he suppressed his 
thoughts as successfully as he did his feelings, a procedure 
which made most of his work a dry chronicle. It would have 


26 History, t, xi. 
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been no better (in fact, much worse) had he written his His- 
tory to illustrate a preconceived theory; but if he had allowed 
a scheme of organization to rise—so far as he was aware— 
simply from study of the facts themselves, he might well have 
written a work of much more enduring importance. 


IV 


The crucial Hildreth problem now remains to be attacked. 
How can his so-called Federalism be reconciled with the rest 
of his writing? The ruling element in the Hildreth canon is 
the belief that he is the conservative historian, the voice of 
the Federalist tradition: if Bancroft’s histories voted the Dem- 
ocratic ticket, then Hildreth’s voted the Whig. “Hildreth was, 
before all else, the complete Federalist.” 7 Even so careful 
an author as F. J. Turner has labeled him “the Federalist 
historian.” 

Now Federalism may here mean two things—acceptance of 
the Federalist party program or acceptance of the Federalist 
philosophy. As a social philosophy, Federalism involves a 
number of fairly definite elements—respect for religion and 
the church, for law (especially the common law) and the 
courts of justice, for property, and for the institutions which 
stabilize society and limit control by the people at large—all 
associated with the deep-seated conviction that the more prop- 
erty a man has, the greater is his stake in society and the 
larger should be his share in its government. 

How far did Hildreth accept this philosophy? So far as his 
non-historical works are evidence, it can be safely answered. 
Not at all. He was, for example, an opponent of aristocracy 
and a strong champion of democratic government. In 1840 
his Despotism in America represented the United States as an 
experiment in democracy, 


an attempt to establish a perfect equality of political rights; an 
essay towards the equal distribution among all the members of 


27 Kelly, “Richard Hildreth,” 35.  - 
28 F. J. Turner, The United Siates, 1830-1850 (New York, 1935), 84. 
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the community, of freedom, property, knowledge, social advan- 
tages, and those other good things which make up the mass of 
human happiness.?® 


This experiment, Hildreth argued, was threatened by the 
existence of a hostile system in the South, a society of despot- 
ism, based on slavery, and for this reason slavery must be 
exterminated. This belief in democracy underlies most of 
Hildreth’s controversial writing. It becomes most articulate 
in his Theory of Politics, where, after an exceedingly able 
defense of democracy, he names the chief menaces to democ- 
racy in America. They were “mystical ideas,” by which Hil- 
dreth meant religion, the English common law, and slavery.* 

This is a very significant list. It includes two of the institu- 
tions most generally cherished in the Federalist-Whig tradi- 
tion, while the third—slavery—involves questions of law and 
property which made many Whigs reluctant to take drastic 
action.** And Hildreth made his views on religion and law, 
as well as slavery, abundantly plain. In fact, the only con- 
sistent attitude that Francis Bowen, editor of the North 
American Review, could find in Hildreth’s History was not 
Federalism at all, but anti-clericalism. “Mr. Hildreth cannot 
write history,” complained Bowen, p 
without making it one uniform record of the pernicious conse- 
quences of allowing the state even to recognize the existence of 
Christianity, or to adopt any measures which look to its observ- 
ance and support. The evils of a theocratic form of government, 
and the folly and hypocrisy of rulers who profess to act upon 


29 Despotism in America (Boston, 1840), 7. 

30 Theory of Politics (New York, 1853), 251 ff. Though not published till 
1853, this book was apparently written about 1842. 

31 The characteristic Whig position is illustrated by another historian, 
Jared Sparks. “Slavery in the abstract I consider a great calamity, and a 
reproach to free government ...; but in the present state of things we have 
little to do with the question in the abstract. Slavery exists by the Constitution 
and the laws. ...1I hold it to be wrong, therefore, for any persons, except those 
immediately concerned, to interfere with those rights.” H. B. Adams, The 
Life and Writings of Jared Sparks (Boston, 1893), 1, 263-264. 
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religious principles, are the only topics of so frequent recurrence 
in his work as to give it an air of unity and a distinctive charac- 
ter....his language respecting religion itself is, to say the least, 
singularly unguarded .. . even if ... not written with any insidious 
purpose of undermining all religious belief, their bitter and sar- 
castic tone, in a grave historical work, is singularly disagreeable.*? 


Bowen was not far wrong. By implication in the History and 
by open statement in other works, Hildreth made clear his 
position on this main tenet of Federalist philosophy. Religion, 
he once wrote, tends to support “the aristocracy of wealth,” 
and he described with relish how the Presbyterian church in 
Scotland “is kept up and paid by a few rich landholders, for 
the purpose of preaching contentment, submission, and obedi- 
ence to the impoverished mass, and consoling them with 
promises of future happiness and glory for present pains, 
privations, and oppressions.” ** 

Law also seemed to interfere with the free workings of 
democracy, and he struck out at it with equal force. Prece- 
dent?—“the universal excuse for all sins.” * Law as a profes- 
sion?—“arrogating to itself, after the examples of the church- 
men, of which it originally consisted, a certain mystical 
enlightenment and superiority, scouting the idea that... 
any body nat a professional lawyer can possibly be qualified 
for the comprehension, and much less for the administration, 
of justice.” ** Law reform?—the main obstacle to it “is the 
pecuniary interest which the lawyers think they have in keep- 
ing up old abuses.” ** 

These two deeply-felt antagonisms came together with 
peculiar force in the introduction to Despotism in America 
when he described the struggle of democracy in New Eng- 


82 North American Review, txxm (October, 1851), 413, 438, and 441. 

88 Theory of Politics, 153. 

84 Atrocious Judges ...Compiled From the Judicial Biographies of John 
Lord Campbell (New York and Auburn, 1856), note to page 100. 

35 Atrocious Judges, 21; cf. History, tv, 346. 

36 Atrocious Judges, note to page 222- 
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land against the “double hierarchy of law and divinity” and 
their hangers-on, “the most respectable, and apparently the 
most worthy portions of society. The wealthy, almost to a 
man ...the great mass of the religiously disposed”—in short, 
the Whig party. Democracy triumphed, but not before Hil- 
dreth had done a portrait in acid of the ministers and lawyers 
who had dominated New England so long.** 

When it came to property, Hildreth had no more of the 
conventional piety. He was very placid, for example, about 
Jackson’s attack on the Second United States Bank, welcomed 
its disappearance, gave a defense for the removal of the de- 
posits, and even subscribed to the administration theory that 
the Bank deliberately caused financial distress by curtailing 
loans.** 

Indeed, Hildreth not only rejected the Federalist philoso- 
phy in favor of democracy, but very nearly rejected it in favor 
of socialism. He felt keenly the existence of what he aptly 
called “Social Slavery,” 
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the domination of the many over the few, especially when it is 
but a mere reign of terror, upheld not by admiration, but by 
fear. ... SOCIAL SLAVERY, which seems to differ from chattel or 
domestic slavery only in this, that, instead of being the particular 
slaves of individual masters, the mass of the people are regarded 
and substantially treated as the common property of the aristo- 
cratic order, bound to labor, suffer, and submit for their benefit.*® 


And more than this, 


These socialist demands for a new distribution of the products 
of labor are a logical deduction, perfectly unexceptionable, from 
the famous dogma of Adam Smith, that labor is the sole source 
of wealth. If so, why should not the wealth thus produced go 
exclusively to those whose labor has called it into existence, in- 


87 Despotism in America, 10 ff. 
38 Banks, Banking and Paper Currencies (Boston, 1840), Chapter xxt. 
89 Theory of Politics, 229; cf. Theory of Morals (Boston, 1844), 270. 
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stead of sticking to the fingers of capitalists and speculators? 
This is the ringing peroration: 


The clergy, the nobles, the kings and the burghers have all had 
their turn. Is there never to be an Age of the People—of the work- 
ing classes? . .. The socialist question of the distribution of wealth 
once raised is not to be blinked out of sight.*! 


There are even intimations of the coming revolution. 

All this thought, while acute and enterprising, is pretty 
far from anything that can properly be called Federalist or 
Whiggish. Hildreth’s social attitudes in general were far to 
the left of Federalism. It is no wonder, then, that Edward 
Everett could write in 1856, “Mr H. is a very bitter man, and 
could not afford to publish any thing, which would redound 
to the credit of a Conservative Administration.” * 

Nevertheless, the fact remains—and this is the reason for 
Hildreth’s classification as a Tory historian—that in the last 
three volumes of his History he took a marked pro-Hamilton, 
pro-Federalist attitude. The problem is thus reduced into the 
question as to whether Hildreth supported Federalist policy 
on Federalist grounds. If he did, there is a radical incon- 
sistency between his History and his other works. One must 
assume that he used one set of values in writing the one, and 
an entirely different set in the other—in general, an unrealistic 
assumption. But if this assumption is not true, how can Hil- - 
dreth’s support of the Federalist program be reconciled with 
his other social positions? 

The key to this most perplexing Hildreth problem lies, I 
think, in his publication in 1840 of a translation of Dumont’s 
redaction of Bentham under the title of the Theory of Legis- 
lation. So accurately did Hildreth reproduce the subtleties 

40 Theory of Politics, 225. 

41 Theory of Politics, 267, 273. 

42 Theory of Politics, 263, 267 ff.; Theory of Morals, 272. 


43 Edward Everett to Edward Everett Hale, February 20, 1856, Everett 
Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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and nuances of Bentham’s thought, so completely did he 
enter into the spirit of Bentham’s argument, that, as C. K. 
Ogden, editor of the most recent edition of the Theory of 
Legislation, writes: “The present translation ...has so long 
been a classic that it has become an almost integral part of the 
Benthamic canon.... By Hildreth’s work alone is Bentham 
known to the majority of lawyers and to the wider public.” “ 
This survival of Hildreth’s translation—published in America 
by an obscure journalist—suggests an essential sympathy be- 
tween Benthamism and his own way of thought. There is 
more evidence for such a sympathy. “In the moral sciences, 
and especially in legislation, the principle of utility is the 
only certain guide,” declared Hildreth, “and in the estimation 
of an impartial posterity, Bentham will rank with Bacon, as 
an original genius of the first order.” ** The Theory of Morals 
is simply Utilitarianism in a slightly different verbal dress.“ 
Bentham’s attack on the law was taken over bodily by Hil- 
dreth, who on one occasion cited so obscure a Bentham item 
as the second letter to Count Toreno on the penal code pro- 
posed by the committee of the Spanish Cortes." Similarly, 
Hildreth’s hostility to “mystical ideas” reproduced Bentham’s 
suspicion of anything supported by authority other than 
utility. The antagonism toward aristocracy, coupled strangely 
with scorn for the French Revolution, was also a part of the 
Bentham tradition. And the refusal to recognize natural rights 
in the Theory of Politics—the argument that in a very real 
sense Might creates Right—was an echo of Bentham’s con- 
temptuous “nonsense on stilts.” “ 


44 C. K. Ogden, editor, Theory of Legislation (London, 1931), 1-11. 

45 Richard Hildreth, Theory of Legislation (Boston, 1840), iii. 

46 A fact perceived, though with little sympathy, by Orestes A. Brownson: 
“He has studied Benthamism till his head is more confused, if possible, than 
was ever Bentham’s own head.... Mr. Hildreth is, substantially, a Benthamite, 
—for his slight modification of Benthamism amounts, practically, to nothing 
at all.” Brownson’s Quarterly Review, 1, 329-330, 333- 

47 The Contrast (Boston, 1840), 58. 

48 Hildreth, as the tension over slavery increased, finally was driven to 
accept a vague doctrine of the “higher law”—a stratagem forced upon him 
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He simply found in Bentham’s work a vigorous articulation 
and documentation of notions which he had already devel- 
oped or for which the positive cast of his mind had prepared 
him. Hildreth, in fact, represented a genuinely empirical (as 
distinct from the by then highly abstract Lockean empiricism) 
tendency of thought that was exceedingly rare in the America 
of his time. Note his foreword to the Theory of Morals (in- 
tended as a foreword to a whole philosophical system): ‘““The 
peculiarity of these Treatises will consist in an attempt to 
apply rigorously and systematically to their several subjects 
the Inductive Method of Investigation,—a method which in 
Physical Science has proved successful beyond expectation.” 
It is significant that the “original genius of the first order” 
whom he set next to Bentham was Bacon. 

This positivistic cast of mind—this respect for experience 
and distrust of mysticism—had significant consequences for 
the History. Hildreth had no traffic with the Transcendental- 
ist theory of history: ideas stalking Platonically down the 
ages till they win all mankind by their irresistible truth. His 
habit, when he set about explaining, was to reduce all mo- 
tives automatically to self-interest. What utility had these acts 
for the men performing them? Comparisons are instructive. 
Take Bancroft’s famous chapter on the Quakers—an eloquent 
tribute to spiritual freedom arising from the Quakers’ faith 
in their inner light—and place it next to Hildreth’s cold 
and tough-minded estimate. The inner light, he said, was to 
the Quakers 


a sort of inspiration, a divine illumination superior to reason, 
and often apparently in contradiction to it. It was, in fact, but a 
whimsical, superstitious, ill-informed, passionate, narrow, ill- 
regulated reason, right, no doubt, upon many important points, 
but often exaggerated; unwilling or unable to justify itself by 


by the consistency with which the courts supported positions he did not like; 
but he never tried to work this change into his general scheme. See Atrocious 
Judges, 84, 122, and 388. 

49 Theory of Morals, iii; Theory of Legislation (1840), iii. 
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argument or fact, and hastening to cut short all objections and 
to make a deep impression on the imagination by claiming for 
itself somewhat of intuition and divinity. 


Or, even more precisely, contrast Hildreth’s account of 
the rise of tolerance and intellectual liberty: 


That system of religious tyranny ...thus unexpectedly reached 
its death blow from a Catholic bigot, who professed a willingness 
to allow religious freedom to others as a means of securing it for 
himself. It is, indeed, upon this compromise alone—the mutual 
indulgence of a few powerful sects for each other—a matter of 
policy rather than of right, that a partial religious freedom has 
been gradually introduced into Christendom." 


with that of Theodore Parker: 


If a great idea appears in human affairs, founding new institutions 
and overturning the old, it is part of the work of a philosophical 
historian to give us a story of this idea. ... At length this impulse 
[toward religious tolerance]—it was hardly an idea—puts all 
Europe into commotion. Men call for spiritual freedom. . . .Liberty 
of conscience was all mankind called for, but for that time they 
must put up with liberty of conscience limited on the divine side 
by the Bible, on the human side by the king... . Still men were 
not satisfied. ... The sentiment had long been in men’s hearts,— 
it was now rapidly becoming an idea.*? 


Whenever Hildreth let his bars down in the History and 
speculated about causes, he did it in such stubborn positivistic 
terms. It was this habit of mind which enabled him to antici- 
pate Beard on the economic origins and anti-democratic tenor 
of the Constitution™ and which filled the History with un- 
expected gleams of insight into economic relations. In his 
theoretical work, positivism dominates his every page, and 


50 History, 1, 402. 
51 History, i, 109-110. 
52 Massachusetts Quarterly Review, Ul, 391, 393- 


53 History, m1, 484, 534- 
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even reaches a quasi-Marxian systematization of class con- 
flicts in the latter stages of the Theory of Politics. 

Such an empirical temper is generally associated with an 
admiration for the man of strong will—the man who does 
things, who acts with the decision and authority of experience 
—and a distrust both of the demagogue, who exploits the 
idealism of the people, and of the theorist, who sacrifices the 
people to the iron rigor of principles. This was true of Hil- 
dreth. He once observed generally of democratic leadership 
that 


the mass, for the most part, are left without leaders, or are con- 
strained to take as such certain outcasts and renegades from the 
aristocracy, whom extravagance and utter profligacy has ruined, 
and who, as a last resort, take up the trade of patriots and dema- 
gogues.™* 


And of theorists he remarked, in the case of the French Revo- 
lution, 


The freethinking philosophers, who had been the chief authors 
of the revolution, and who were the principal leaders in it, were 
disposed to make very thorough work. They did not, like what 
was called “practical men,” incline to patch up and remodel an 
old system.... The first thing necessary, in their opinion, was 
to pull down the whole of the old fabric. 


The failure of the Revolution to set up a stable government 
he ascribed to “the Jacobins, the thorough-going and un-— 
compromising theorists.” * 

This respect for the doer, the practical man, the man of 
strong will, and a suspicion of the politician and the theorist 
control in large part his likes and dislikes. Obviously he must 
admire the Washingtons and Hamiltons, perhaps the Harri- 
sons, even the Jacksons. Obviously he must mistrust theorists 
like Adams or Robespierre, demagogues like Van Buren, or 


54 Theory of Politics, 152. 
55 Theory of Politics, 206-207. 
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combinations of the two like Jefferson.®* Practical wisdom was 
what he admired in the conduct of government. 

It is now possible to suggest why Hildreth supported the 
Federalist program without accepting Federalist principles. 
He was born, it must be remembered, in 1807, the son of a 
New England Federalist. He grew up in the days of the Hart- 
ford Convention and could hardly fail to have absorbed, if 
through his pores alone, a measure of anti-Jefferson feeling. 
Allied with this Federalist conditioning was his respect for 
the Hamilton-Washington type and distrust of the Jefferson 
type. All this was fortified by a conclusion, which may be 
reached on a wholly rational plane (and which most people 
would reach today, certainly so far as the Constitution and 
Washington's administration are concerned, possibly even 
with Adams and Jefferson) that, all things considered, the 
Federalists had the wiser policy. 

A test of this hypothesis by a close examination of the last 
three volumes seems to bear it out. Hildreth continued to 
affect impartiality and seldom lapsed from a stern recital of 
facts. Nevertheless his narrative clearly favored the Federal- 
ists—though always the Federalist policy, not Federalist prin- 
ciples. His own rare statements of faith are deceptive on this 
point. The most celebrated passage in these volumes has, for 
example, been persistently misinterpreted as conclusive evi- 
dence of his Federalism. Hildreth, in drawing a distinction 
~~ 86 In The Contrast, 64, Hildreth gives with some virulence his reasons for 
opposing Van Buren—“a narrowminded, selfish party leader,” a “hack poli- 
tician” who had abused the popular confidence in democracy by making 
promises without ever intending to fulfill them. “The people have had 
enough of the democratic principle; what they want now is a little democratic 
practice.” This evidence, however, is of interest only because of the general 
scarcity of any evidence at all. The Contrast was a campaign biography which 
Hildreth, a working journalist, might have written for a dozen reasons besides 
believing it. In Despotism in America, written at the same time and much 
more reliable as an indication of his honester feelings, he spent some time 
in a particularized condemuation of the Whig party. Yet he might have been 
taken in quite sincerely by Harrison. The conscientiously tough-minded, in 
their passion for the practical man, are not seldom deceived by substitutes. 


Cf. the presidential campaign of 1936, when Mr. Landon numbered among his 
supporters William Allen White, Albert Jay Nock, and H. L. Mencken. 
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between the “natural aristocracy” and the “natural democ- 
racy,” pointed out that a ruling class, the lawyers, clergy, 
merchants and capitalists, governed America. But a careful 
reading fails to show that Hildreth was intending anything 
more than a description. He was not moralizing on the state, 
but analyzing it. The “natural aristocracy” did rule. Hildreth 
did not assert that it was best it should, and a belief in its 
inherent virtue was not the cause of his supporting the Fed- 


eralist party. 
He states the actual grounds flatly enough: 


The Federal party, with Washington and Hamilton at its head, 
represented the experience, the prudence, the practical wisdom, 
the discipline, the conservative reason and instincts of the coun- 
try. The opposition, headed by Jefferson, expressed its hopes, 
wishes, theories, many of them enthusiastic and impracticable, 
more especially its passions, its sympathies and antipathies, its 
impatience of restraint.** 


These are plainly not the Federalist grounds of respect for 
property, church, and the obligations of contract. They as 
plainly are positivistic grounds of experience and practical 
wisdom. And history provided, almost in a laboratory demon- 
stration, what seemed to Hildreth inescapable proof of Fed- 
eralism’s “practical wisdom”: the fact that, once in power, 
the Democratic-Republicans themselves had to adopt Fed- 
eralist policies. What better ground for an empiricist! 

Nowhere did Hildreth show any essential sympathy for 
Federalist principles, from the very start, where he made, 
with no apparent regret, the gratuitous admission that “it 
was exceedingly doubtful whether, upon a fair canvass, a 
majority of the people, even in the ratifying states, were in 
favor of the new Constitution.” * A recurrent theme is his 
~~ St History, 1v, 347 ff. The commentators have been misled by Hildreth’s 
use of the word “natural,” which they have interpreted as meaning “right” 
or “proper” when he obviously intended it to mean “actual” or “normal.” 


58 History, V, 415. 
59 History, 1v, 28-29. 
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criticism of attempts to limit popular control of the govern- 
ment—the attempt in Pennsylvania to prevent direct election 
of state senators, for example, or Hamilton’s plan of a presi- 
dent and senate elected for life.” In view of the normal Fed- 
eralist dislike of the new popular press, his arguments for 
much wider freedom (apropos of the Sedition Act) are in- 
teresting. “However it may often degenerate into license,” 
such freedom is “quite indispensable” for a free country. 
Newspapers should not be open to criminal prosecution for 
libel. And of the most violent anti-Federalist paper, Hildreth 
wrote, 


The existence of one such fearless paper as the Aurora, however 
objectionable in many respects that paper might be, operated, 
beyond all question, as a greater check to misconduct on the 
part of the Federal officials than all the laws put together. 


Admiring the practical wisdom of the Federalists’ policies, 
without endorsing their principles, he found it easy to support 
them as a party. That his judgment was made on these 
grounds comes out most clearly in his estimates of the leaders. 
Hamilton, he said, was “much less of a scholar or a specula- 
tist than either Jefferson or Adams, but a very sagacious ob- 
server of mankind, and possessed of practical talents of the 
highest order.” * Therein lay essentially the reasons for 
Hildreth’s preference of Hamilton. Washington and Harri- 
son are similarly men of prudence and decision. Even Jack- 
son is treated with some favor, and Hildreth relates with 
great sincerity a hardly relevant tale of Jackson’s rescuing an 
Indian child from a bloody battlefield and bringing it up 
with his own family.“ 


60 History, tv, 234 and 297. 

61 History, V, 300. 

62 History, tv, 296. 

63 In Harrison’s case Hildreth was able to interpolate freely into the 
History passages from his campaign biography of 1839. Cf. The People’s 
Presidential Candidate (Boston, 1839), 75 ff., and History, vi, 254 ff. 

64 History, vi, 480. Hildreth moreover refrains from trying to implicate 
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Hildreth disliked the Democratic-Republican leaders, and 
he disliked the Democratic-Republican policies, but there is 
no evidence that he disliked democratic principles. He had an 
immense temperamental preference for experience over 
theory. And the dictates of his temperament were immeasur- 
ably strengthened by his. New England origin and Federalist 
upbringing. The rage which led to the Hartford Convention 
stirs beneath his chapters on the War of 1812. But his posi- 
tion in these volumes is clearly the result of temperament and 
background. It seems to have very little to do with social 
philosophy. 

These considerations may amount to a convincing explana- 
tion of Hildreth’s endorsement of the Federalist program. A 
final answer must await the uncovering of new evidence. But 
if some such line of argument is not correct, the historians 
of American history are faced with a much tougher problem: 
What prompted Hildreth to write his History on one set of 
assumptions about society, and everything else on a nearly 
opposite set? 


Note. It may be objected that some elements in Hildreth’s posi- 
tivism—the respect for the practical man, distrust of theory, ten- 
dency to find economic motives—exist also in the Federalist tra- 
dition. Quite so; they do. But in Hildreth they are associated so 
intimately with so much obviously not in the Federalist tradition 
that it does him considerable violence to be labeled a Federalist. 


Jackson in the Burr conspiracy. The narrative of the History ended before 
the period when Jackson became politically prominent. 











NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AT BOWDOIN 


MANNING HAWTHORNE 


HY did Nathaniel Hawthorne attend Bowdoin Col- 

lege? Why did he not go to Harvard, which was much 
nearer to Salem, his native town, and had a much better repu- 
tation than the little country college down in the newly- 
created State of Maine? No letters of the Hathorne and Man- 
ning families have survived in which such a question may 
have been discussed; yet though the reasons can only be a 
matter of conjecture, the decision was not surprising. 

Bowdoin was much in the public eye in Maine, where 
both Mrs. Hathorne and her brother Richard Manning were 
then livjng. At the time of the founding of the college, in 
1794, at least eight towns had fought for the privilege of hav- 
ing it located within their boundaries. From one end to the 
other the Province of Maine had buzzed with controversy, 
the recollection of which had not yet died. The school was 
being closely modeled on the Harvard system, and the faculty 
was beginning to be known outside the limits of the Bowdoin 
campus." 

To Mrs. Hathorne and her brother Richard Manning, if 
he took any interest in the matter, Bowdoin must have seemed 
a reasonably logical choice. Nathaniel would not be far from 
their home, and he would be a part of this institution of 
which Maine was so proud. It is not improbable, furthermore, 
that financial considerations might have played the deciding 
card, as far as another of Hawthorne’s uncles, Robert Man- 
ning, was concerned. He would have been interested, as he 
assumed the greater part of the financial burden of his 
nephew's education. The aliernative to Bowdoin was obvi- 
ously Harvard. Here went the first sons of Salem,—the Crown- 
TY Louis C. Hatch, The History of Bowdoin College (Portland, 1927; here- 


inafter “Hatch”), 2 ff.; N. Cleaveland and A. S. Packard, History of Bowdoin 
College (Boston, 1882; hereinafter “Cleaveland and Packard”), 5, ff. 
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inshields, who were related to the Hathornes, the Frothing- 
hams, the Bowditches. But Mrs. Hathorne was poor, and the 
burden of her son’s college expenses was to fall on her 
brothers. It would not have been unreasonable of them to 
decide against the more expensive college.” 

Shortly after Bowdoin College celebrated its sixteenth Com- 
mencement Day, Hawthorne and his uncle arrived in Bruns- 
wick. The latter wrote his mother a full account of his 
nephew's first days in college: 


PoRTLAND Oct 5, 1821 

Dear MOTHER We left Salem on Friday. & on Sunday morning 
ar. at Raymond found the family well on Monday we started for 
Brunswick & arrived at 11° on Tuesday. Nathaniel immediately 
called on Mr. Everett® with Mr. Oliver’s Letter Mr E came with 
him to see me & proceeded to the Presidents to introduce Nathan- 
iel 2 oClock was appointed for his examination. during the whole 
Journey he was doubtfull. & after he returned from the Presidents 
he was positive he should not pass & requested me to be ready to 
return immediately. I encouraged him as much as possible. at 
2 OClock he attended & in 1 hour returned. having been exam- 
ined passed & a Chum appointed him (a son of Hon Mr. Mason 
of Portsmouth). as the Colledge was full they had a room (& a 
good one) in a private House near the Colledge this we had to 
furnish with bedding & Furniture. 
Mr McKeen procured him Board with proffessor Newman the 
first evening he took Tea with Mr Everett & next day Dinner. .. . 
On my return to Brunswick I found N & his chum had purchased. 
all his furniture excepted Bedding & as he observed had traded 
more than he ever did before I left Nathaniel yesterday morning. 
~~? In comparing a Harvard term bill with Hawthorne's for his first term 
of the freshman year, it will be seen that for a year at Harvard a student paid 
approximately $600. Hawthorne's bill was $32.12 for one term. The Harvard 
term bill may be found in a Report of a Committee of the Overseers of Har- 
vard College, January 8, 1825 (Cambridge, 1825), Appendix m, 42. Haw- 
thorne’s term bill for December 19, 1821, is in the Essex Institute Hawthorne 
Collection. » 

3 Ebenezer Everett (1788-1869), of Brunswick, was a member of the 


Board of Trustees of Bowdoin College for thirty-six years. Benjamin Oliver 
was Hawthorne’s tutor in Salem. 
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the Introductions to Students Tutors & citizens the civilities dis- 
cipline & punctuality which the Laws of the Institution demand 
were Irksome at first to him but habit already began to have a 
very perceptable Influence I arrived in Portland last evening & 
proceed to Raymond to day in order to forward bed to Brunswick 
The Tuition Board &c was as low as I had anticipated but Furni- 
ture Books &c took so much of my money that I regretted I could 
leave Nathaniel so small a sum as after buying wood & candles 
will be sufficient to procure him those small articles which are 
absolutely necessary Brunswick is a pleasant place the Inhabitants 
respectable & attentive to Strangers & the Institution flourishing 
your Effectionate Son 
Ros’t MANNING* 


Possibly part of Hawthorne's depression came from the 
fact that neither the town nor the college could hold much 
pretension to beauty. In spite of Mr. Manning's favorable 
impression, the muddy roads and drab dwellings which made 
up the town must have been a disappointment to a boy com- 
ing from Salem. A few more than a hundred houses, two score 
stores, and five churches composed the setting for this fairly 
new center of learning. But taverns outnumbered the 
churches two to one. Among them was Ward’s Tavern, which 
had invaded the very hill on which the college stood, and was 
therefore very convenient for the students. This tavern, which 
advertised its “good cellar and never failing well,” possessed 
a morbid glamor for the students through the suicide of its 
host the previous September.® There were other taverns, but 
it was apparently Ward’s that Hawthorne had in mind when 
he described the inn in Fanshawe.® 

Bowdoin College in 1821 comprised three buildings: two 
red-brick recitation halls and dormitories and a small wooden 


4 This letter, and all others unless otherwise specified, are in the posses- 
sion of Professor Richard C. Manning, who has generously given me permis- 
sion to print them. The original spelling and punctuation is followed. 

5 Wheeler and Wheeler, History of Brunswick, Topsham, and Harpswell, 
Maine (Boston, 1878), 293. 

6 Fanshawe, Riverside Edition (Boston, 1883), XI, 110-111. 
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chapel, grouped together in what seems in an old print to 
have been a cow-pasture, on the straggling dirt road which 
led out from town in the direction of Bath. There w<re no 
hills to break the monotony, but the dreariness of the flat 
plains was broken by the magnificent pine forests which must 
have been a joy to Hawthorne’s heart, so much could they 
remind him of Raymond. Pigeons and squirrels lured many 
a student away from his books, while the Androscoggin, made 
turbulent by spring freshets, offered salmon for the fisherman, 
as well as the thrilling spectacle of great logs tur:bling over 
the falls on their way to Merrymeeting Bay. In the summer 
and early autumn there were blueberries to be picked, and 
at all seasons one could wander along green-shaded paths in 
peace and solitude. On hot summer days the pines offered a 
cooler study than the rooms of Maine Hall afforded, and 
generations of Bowdoin men have prepared for examinations 
in their shade. 

There were other attractions. Because of a rule which made 
them a dangerous place in which to be discovered, the previ- 
ously mentioned taverns were always popular with a certain 
number of students. Card games and billiards, supper parties, 
and more bibulous entertainment were also forbidden, and 
therefore persisted in a surreptitious fashion. 

Near the banks of the Androscoggin lived an old woman of 
doubtful morals and still more uncertain cleanliness, who 
told fortunes from cards and tea leaves. There was also Uncle . 
Trench, who was, perhaps, the ancestor of Uncle Venner in 
The House of the Seven Gables, and who trundled a wheel- 
barrow full of gingerbread and root beer to his eager cus- 
tomers in Maine Hall.” 

The men who led the students through four years to a col- 
lege degree were few in number, but they formed an unusu- 
ally able body of teachers and scholars. The President, the 


7 Material on the surroundings of Bowdoin may be found in Hatch, 2 ff.; 
and Horatio Bridge, Personal Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne (New 
York, 1893; hereinafter “Bridge”), 7-38. 
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Reverend William Allen, was the weakest member of the 
faculty. He began his duties in 1820, with an excellent career 
at Harvard and Dartmouth behind him, and with a reputa- 
tion as a painstaking scholar and good disciplinarian. Unfor- 
tunately, he scorned popularity and hid his feelings under so 
cold a manner that he was disliked by the students. The Class 
of 1825 regarded him with such ill-favor that scarcely half 
of them attended the reception he gave them at their gradua- 
tion. His subordinates, Professors Parker Cleaveland and Sam- 
uel Newman, and the Tutor, Alpheus Packard, on the other 
hand, held the esteem and affection of their students to such 
a degree that they have been the objects of veneration ever 
since. One of them, Professor Packard, was still alive at the 
fiftieth reunion of the Class of 1825, and of him Longfellow 
said in “Morituri Salutamus”: 


They are no longer here; they are all gone 
Into the land of shadows,—all save one. 
Honor and reverence, and the good repute 
That follows faithful service as its fruit, 
Be unto him, whom living we salute. 


Professor Packard served Bowdoin sixty-four years, until his 
death in 1884; having survived Longfellow by two years. The 
prominence which many of their pupils attained in later life 
is the faculty's best eulogy. 

Soon after Hawthorne arrived at college, he was made aware 
of the fact that his education would cost more than had been 
anticipated, a knowledge which was to tinge most of his letters 
home. Immediately after having passed his examinations he 
was admitted to the college, and presented the treasurer with 
a bond for one hundred dollars, signed by his uncles, Robert 
Manning, John Dike, and Samuel Manning,* by which they 
provided surety for “the payment of his term bills according 
to the laws and customs of the college, and also such sums as 


8 The bond is in the Manning Collection. 
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may be assessed to repair the damages done to his room.” ® 
A few days after his uncle Robert left, Hawthorne wrote 
to another uncle, Robert's older brother, William: 


Dear UNCLE, BRUNSWICK, OcTR. gTH, 1821 


I suppose you have heard that I have entered college. I passed 
through my examinations as well as most of the candidates. I am 
very well contented with my situation, and do not wish to come 
back to Salem this some time. My chum is the Son of the Hon. 
Mr. Mason of Portsmouth.’ He has money enough, which is 
perhaps unfortunate for me, as it is absolutely necessary that I 
should make as good an appearance as he does. The Students 
supply their own Furniture for their own Rooms, buy their own 
wood, and pay 2 dollars a term for washing, 1 dollar for sweep- 
ing and bed-making besides various other expences. 

I board at Professor Newman’s with three other Students. The 
Laws of the College are not at all too strict, and I do not have to 
study near so hard as I did in Salem. The 5 dollars you gave me 
has been of great use to me. I did not tell Uncle Robert that I 
had it, so that I was richer when he left me than he supposed. 
I hope I shall have no occasion to call upon you for any more 
this term. If I should be in want of any, I shall confidently apply 
to you. 

If Elizabeth has returned from Andover, I should like to have 
her write to me. I hope that Grandmother, Aunt Mary, Mr. & 
Mrs. Dike, Uncle Sam, Aunt Eunice and Ruth, and all my other 
friends are well." 

| Your affectionate nephew, 
NATHANIEL HATHORNE. 
® Laws of Bowdoin College, 1821, section 4. 

10 His “chum” or roommate was Alfred Mason, son of Jeremiah Mason of 
Portsmouth, for many years senator from New Hampshire. After graduating 
from Bowdoin, Mason studied medicine at the Bellevue Hospital in New York 
City, and died while in training. For a full account of his life, see Cleaveland 
and Packard, 320-323. 

11 Elizabeth was Hawthorne's elder sister. His grandmother was Mrs. 
Miriam Manning. Mary Manning was the eldest daughter; Priscilla (Man- 
ning) Dike, another; and Samuel Manning, a younger brother; and Aunts 


Eunice and Ruth were sisters of Hawthorne’s father, Captain Nathaniel 
Hathorne, who died in 1808. 
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A letter written to his mother a week later is in almost the 
same vein: 


BRUNSWICK, OCTR. 17TH, 1821 
Dear MOTHER, 

I suppose Mr. Watkins’? was mistaken about the money which 
he said was in the Desk, as it is no where to be found. I am in no 
immediate want of any at present, but shall want some at the end 
of the Term, to pay my bills for washing, sweeping, Bedmaking 
&c which will amount in all to between 3 and 4 Dollars. 

I am very well contented with my situation. I have a very good 
Chum, and find College a much pleasanter place than I had ex- 
pected, but still I shall look forward with impatience to the vaca- 
tion, when I shall rejoin my Friends, “by absence made more 

I have not heard from Salem since I have been here. I wrote 
last week. I hope Uncle Robert will call here before he returns, 
as I should like to have some instructions about the manner in 
which I am to get home. 

I have subscribed for some Catalogues of the Students, which 
I will send to you by the first opportunity. They are not printed 
yet. 

I have nothing more to write, and am 

Your affectionate son, 
NATHANIEL HATHORNE 
I wish you or Louisa'* would write to me once a week. 


It would seem from these letters that Hawthorne was enjoy- 
ing a normal boy’s reaction to college life, and that, although 
he had not had much opportunity to enjoy the friendship of 
boys hitherto, he was perfectly willing to make friends with 
them when he began his freshman year. 

But life, as it followed the rules set down by the college 
authorities, must have proved confining. A proper religious 
frame of mind was expected for the Sabbath (which began 


12 Jacob Watkins was a Raymond farmer and a neighbor of the Hathornes. 
He is mentioned in the Raymond diary. 
18 Louisa was Hawthorne's younger sister. 
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on Saturday evening at six), and diversions of any kind, even 
walking under the pines, were forbidden on that day. At all 
times it was prescribed that “...no students shall be con- 
cerned with loud or disorderly singing in College, in shouting 
or clapping of hands, nor in any Bacchanalian conduct dis- 
turbing the quietness and dishonorable to the character of a 
literary institution.” ™* Moreover, “...every student seen 
smoking a seegar in the street [would] be fined fifty cents.” 
But rules were made to be broken, and college life was as 
happy then as it is now. The college records are full of fines 
paid by undergraduates and the admonitions made to them. 
Though Hawthorne’s name did not lead all the rest in this 
respect, it came fairly near the top, as an examination of the 
records will reveal. 

It was against such a background that he lived. The official 
day began with Chapel at eight-thirty, although there were 
recitations in the gray hours before. Chapel exercises at Bow- 
doin in the eighteen-twenties, when prayers were held in an 
unheated building, twice daily as well as Sunday evenings, 
were not to be treated lightly. If the temperature of the chapel 
had an arctic chill, even the longest and most deadly of Presi- 
dent Allen’s sermons would not soothe his auditors to sleep. 
After half an hour or more of such Spartan endurance, there 
was an hour of recitation before the students were allowed a 
study period. Lectures were almost unknown until young 
Professor Henry Longfellow, on his return from Europe in _ 
1829, started his courses in Modern Languages. “During the 
first twenty years of the life of the college, students recited in 
their private rooms in rotation by weeks, except that in sum- 
mer the recitations were held in unoccupied rooms... .” ® 
During the winter months the moments after the benediction 
meant a speedy exodus from chapel and a swift race to the 
recitation rooms. Hawthorne, doubtless, ran with the rest, 
~~ 14 Laws of Bowdoin College, 1822. 


15 Cleaveland and Packard, 91. Unoccupied rooms were, of course, un- 
heated. 
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for the advantage of the “chairs nearest the fire blazing on the 
hearth; while the shortest must be content with the chair 
left in the center of the semi-circle.” ‘* Here Hawthorne drew 
his geometric problems on a blank-book from which he had to 
demonstrate if called upon to recite. It was considered revo- 
lutionary in the technique of instruction when, in 1824, Tutor 
Smyth introduced the use of a blackboard.” So exciting did 
this prove that a “considerable number of Juniors requested 
the privilege of reviewing algebra under the new method.” * 
It is not impossible that Hawthorne, with the curiosity of 
his classmates, may have been among the number, although 
he did not care for mathematics. 

He was “very well contented with his situation,” and in 
another letter to his mother he reaffirmed his previous state- 
ment. He did change his mind, however, about his finances: 


BRUNSWICK, OCTR. 30TH, 1821 
Dear MOTHER, 

I received Louisa’s letter, and will write to her soon. I have 
not had a letter from Salem since I have been here, and think 
Elizabeth neglects me very much. I had an opportunity of writing 
you yesterday by Mr. John McKeen,’® who has gone to Boston. 

I continue to be well-contented here, though I had much rather 
be at home. My Chum and I live together in the greatest har- 
mony. I should make no objection to some money as I have had 
to buy Webber's Mathematicks which cost 3.00 and am now 
almost out of Cash. 

I hope that Uncle Robert will call here before he returns to 
Salem, as I long to see somebody from home. I do not think that 
you write to me often enough. 


16 R. F. Nichols, Franklin Pierce (Philadelphia, 1931), 24. 
17 William Smyth (1797-1868) taught mathematics at Bowdoin until his 
death. See Hatch, 53-58. 
18 Cleaveland and Packard, 91. 
19 John McKeen (1789-1861), mentioned in Mr. Manning's letter, was a 
in Brunswick and known to all the students. See Cleaveland and 
Packard, 165-166. 
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I have nothing particular to write, except that I shall not 
want a feather bed. 


I remain . 
Your affectionate son, 


NATH HATHORNE 
P.S. The vacation commences the 19 of December. 


With Mason, Hawthorne had managed to get a room in 
Maine Hall, and with him and two others continued boarding 
at Professor Newman’s. Among his friends was Horatio 
Bridge, whose slight acquaintance with Mason had led him 
to call at their room.” Also, Bridge relates that while Haw- 
thorne was on his way to Brunswick, Mason and Jonathan 
Cilley, with Franklin Pierce of the Class of 1824, rode from 
Portsmouth in the same coach in which Hawthorne and Rob- 
ert Manning were traveling, and that this chance meeting 
led to friendship. Since Robert Manning made no mention 
of the boys in his letter, Bridge may have been misinformed.” 
Be that as it may, Bridge, Pierce, and Cilley were Hawthorne's 
closest friends at college. With Bridge Hawthorne was to be 
most intimate, and with him took those long walks through 
the pines about which he was to write later in his preface to 
The Snow Image. Franklin Pierce, who was also his lifelong 
friend, was the only other person to whom Hawthorne dedi- 
cated a book. 

Hawthorne, Bridge, Pierce, and Cilley were all members 
of the Athenaean Society, while Mason joined the Peucinian. 
These two literary societies managed to annex practically all 
the members of each incoming class, and their ruthless rivalry 
was the forerunner of the present rushing season of fraterni- 
ties. The value of a member depended on the number of books 
he contributed to the society's library, and at times the stu- 
dents gave books with such monetary abandon that warnings 


20 Bridge, 4. 
21 Bridge, 3. 
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had to be issued.** Not satisfied with the multiple opportuni- 
ties for required public speaking, the undergraduates spent 
their evenings in programs of declamations, dissertations, 
and forensics on such subjects as “Is a Promise Extorted by 
Force Obligatory.” * As was usually the case with literary 
societies, particularly those in colleges, one, the Athenaean, 
was radical and advanced in its views and procedure, while 
the Peucinian was the more conservative. It was to the latter 
that Henry W. Longfellow was attracted, when he entered 
college as a sophomore the following autumn. His older 
brother Stephen, who was less conscientious in his attitude 
toward his college duties, joined the Athenaean. At various 
times during the year the two societies met in debate, and 
each held an annual banquet that included everything that 
an epicure could desire. There is no doubt that the two or- 
ganizations developed an interest in literary and oratorical 
effort which proved a decided advantage both in classes and 
in life. Scholarship played ar important part in the affairs 
of the societies, since the officers were chosen according to 
their rank in their class. : 

Hawthorne's first term at college was not without incident. 
During the second week in November he wrote to his mother: 


BRUNSWICK, NOVEMBER 13TH, 1821 
My Dear MorHeER, 

I received a Bundle which was left at Dow’s by the Stage and 
I suppose was sent by you, but I hear nothing of any Letter, and 
have had but one from Raymond since I have been here. 

I have for several days past been quite unwell with the measles, 
but am now recovered. Mr. & Mrs. Bowman treated me with 
much care, and I staid at their house while I was sick. It is very 
necessary that I should have some money to pay the Doctor's 
Bill, which at present I cannot do. He visited me five times and 
supplied me with all my medecines. I have some thoughts of 
writing to Uncle William for some money, in compliance with 


22 Hatch, 308. 
28 Hatch, 308. 
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his request, but I feel rather unwilling to do so. [Three lines are 
so scratched out as to be undecipherable.] 

The vacation will commence in 5 weeks from Wednesday and 
I shall be heartily glad when it comes. 

I have nothing more of importance to write, 

and remain 
Your affectionate Son, 
NATHANIEL HATHORNE 


The bill from the doctor complicated his financial situation 
even more than ever, and he was rescued only by a successful 
appeal to two of his uncles. To one of them, probably Robert 
Manning, he wrote: 


Brunswick, Dec. 4, 1821 
Dear UNCLE, 

I rec'd your letter enclosing 10 Doll. Also one from Uncle W. 
on the same day enclosing 5. Having paid the Doctor's Bill and 
settled accounts with my Chum for Wood and other expenses, I 
have about 7 Dollars left. The term closes in a fortnight from 
tomorrow. The bill for tuition and Board need not be paid till 
next term. Those for washing & Bedmaking will amount to 3 or 
4 dollars. I hope you will call for me, for I long to get home. 
It is Recitation time and I must conclude. 

Your Affectionate Nephew, 
N. HATHORNE 


The Christmas vacation began on the nineteenth of Decem- . 
ber, and Hawthorne spent it with his mother at Raymond. It 
lasted well into February, so that he had several weeks in the 
surroundings in which he was happiest. During this time he 
was apparently outfitted by his generous uncles, for he wrote 
to Robert Manning: 


RAYMOND, JANUARY 15TH, 1822 
Dear UNCLE, ; 
Your letter was received. We were glad to hear of your safe 
arrival. I send the measure of my foot. The Boots will be very 
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acceptable as mine are not fit to be seen. I have not three weeks 
longer to stay, and think that the Pantaloons had better be made 
with all convenient speed. If Mr. Derby has not kept my measure 
I can get them made in Portland. 

I hope Uncle Sam will come to Brunswick if I should not be in 
Raymond when he comes down. I have nothing of importance 
to write 

and Remain 
NATH. HATHORNE 


The pantaloons apparently did not arrive, for shortly after 
his return to college another letter went to his uncle in Salem: 


BRUNSWICK, FEBRUARY 20TH, 1822 
Dear UNCLE, 

I hope you and all the family are well. I have nothing in par- 
ticular to write. I have left Mr. Newman's and now board at Mrs. 
Adam's. I am very comfortably situated, except that I am without 
money, and in debt to my Chum for wood. I wish you would 
write me word if you have sent my pantaloons as they have not 
arrived. You complained very much of the shortness of my letters, 
but I hope you will beleive that the occasion of it is not want 
of will, but the want of subject. I would willingly write more if 
I could find anything to write about. 

I have not heard from Salem since I have been here and I hope 
to receive letters soon. 
It is late and I have not got my Lesson. 


A few weeks later an event occurred that took the students’ 
attention from the tedium of classes. Maine Hall was destroyed 
by fire, and with it three hundred books of the theological 
library, as well as personal effects amounting to between 
sixteen and seventeen hundred dollars. Hawthorne escaped 
lightly, and if he had received the new pantaloons they were 
saved. It seems, however, that they were still a future possi- 
bility, unless he was getting another pair, for he mentioned 
them again in a letter to his sister Elizabeth, in which he also 
spoke of the fire. His only damage was to an old coat, which 
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had its sleeve torn. As his room had been on the first floor, 
it was comparatively easy to save his furniture and personal 
effects. Forced to find new quarters, he and Mason went to 
Mrs. Adams's, where they had been taking their meals. They 
remained there until Maine Hall was rebuil:, and then re- 
turned to their old room, which they also occupied during 
the sophomore year.” 

With the approach of spring, Freshman Hathorne began 
to grow restless, as he had indicated in his letter to his sister. 
His “Sunday-sickness” embraced weekdays as well, and forms 
of diversion other than letter writing. If he had broken any 
rules previously to April, he had not been detected; but in 
that month he was fined a total of a dollar for absences from 
recitation, public worship, and Sunday evening prayers. The 
penalties had no effect. On the second of May, according to 
the faculty record: “At a meeting of the Executive Govern- 
ment, May 2, 1822, voted that Hathorne, for neglect of reci- 
tation, be admonished before the Government.” ** He was 
still impenitent, but thoughts of approaching vacation, per- 
haps, made him more tractable for the time being. Again he 
wrote home to say that he was without money. 


BRUNSWICK, MAy 1ST, 1822 
My Dear MOTHER, 

I am happy to inform you that the vacation will commence on 
the 8th of May, which is a week from tomorrow. I have not money 
enough to go home by stage, and therefore hope you will send — 
for me. If Uncle Robert has not yet arrived I should like to have 
Mr. Leach”? come after me if convenient. There will not be 
time enough to send me any money. 

I hope Elizabeth will be in Raymond during the vacation. I 


24 The letter is in Julian Hawthorne, Hawthorne and His Wife (Boston, 
1884; hereinafter “Julian Hawthorne”), 1, 109-110. 

25 Bridge, 43-44- 

26 Faculty Records of Bowdoin College, 1821-1822. 

27 Elder Zachariah Leach, an inhabitant of Raymond, is mentioned in 
Hawthorne’s Raymond diary. 
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received a ietter from her some time since, together with a watch, 
with which I am very much pleased and cut a great dash. 
The breakfast bell rings, | am very hungry and remain 
Your affectionate Son, 
NATHANIEL HATHORNE 
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In the letter to his sister previously mentioned, Hawthorne 
had spoken of card playing and his resolve to be more discreet 
because a student had been suspended. But caution is tempo- 
rary, and the lure of cards was too strong an adversary of 
prudence. He could not escape detection. Letters between 
Brunswick and Salem reveal the calamity and its effect upon 
him: 


MAY 29, 1822 
Mrs. Evizasetu C. HATHORNE 
Madam:—By vote of the Executive Government of this college, 
it is made my duty to request your cooperation in the attempt 
to induce your son faithfully to observe the laws of this institu- 
tion. He was this day fined fifty cents for playing cards for money 
the last term. He played at different times. Perhaps he might not 
have gamed, were it not for the influence of a student whom we 
have dismissed from college. It does not appear that your son has 
very recently played cards; yet your advice may be beneficial to 
him. I am, Madam, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient, humble servant, 
WILLIAM ALLEN, PREsIDENT.”® 


The faculty had voted at a meeting the same day, “that 
Barrett, Bartlet, Bowman, Fessenden, Odell, Smith 3, and 
Hathorne be fined fifty cents each for playing cards for money 
last term, and that a letter be addressed to their parents.” ” 


28 This letter is in the Manning Collection. 

29 Bowdoin Faculty Records (1821-1822). Barrett was a senior; Bartlett 
and Bowman were juniors; and Fessenden, Odell, and Smith 3 were sopho- 
mores. Fessenden was William Pitt Fessenden, later a prominent senator until 
his death in 1869. He was also engaged to Longfellow’s sister, Elizabeth, an 
engagement which was terminated by her death. For further information 
regarding these students, see Cleaveland and Packard, 238 ff. 
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Hawthorne’s version of the affair followed a day later: 


My Dear Motuer, BRUNSWICK, MAy 3oTH, 1822 


I hope you have arrived safely in Salem. I have nothing par- 
ticular to inform you of, except that all the Card Players in Col- 
lege have been found out, and my unfortunate self among the 
number. One has been dismissed from College, two suspended, 
and the rest, with myself, have been fined 50 cts. each. I believe 
the President intends to write to the friends of all the delinquents. 
Should that be the case you must show the letter to nobody. If I 
am again detected, I shall have the honour of being suspended. 
When the President asked what we played for, I thought it proper 
to inform him it was 50 cts. although it happened to be a quart 
of wine, but if I had told him of that he would probably have 
fined me for having a blow. There was no untruth in the case, 
as the wine cost 50 cts. I have not played at all this term. I have 
not drunk any kind of spirit or wine this term, and shall not 
till the last week. oo 

N. H. 

I must have some money, for I have none left except about 75 

cts. Do not show this. 


Even after being caught, the culprit showed no signs of a 
guilty conscience; it was just a matter of bad luck. At any 
rate, Hawthorne was more careful for some time. He received 
no more fines until July. It must have been difficult to give 
up the parties at Ward’s Tavern, the students’ favorite spot 
for conviviality. He enjoyed a drink and the chance to join. 
a party, even though he was too self-conscious to join in the 
hilarity. 

In a letter to his sister Elizabeth, apparently the only one 
in the family who tried to make him realize his shortcomings, 
he spoke his mind more vigorously on the subject of his de- 
tection and the President's letter: 

—— ‘BRUNSWICK, AUGUST 5TH, 1822 

I admire your policy in carrying the war into the enemy's 

country, when you cannot defend your own frontiers. Most as- 
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suredly you are the last person from whom I should have expected 
a rebuke on account of the shortness and infrequency of my let- 
ters. If you will be pleased to recollect you will find that my letters 
exceed yours considerably in number this term, and as for length 
(though neither of us have anything to boast of) mine are at least 
equal to yours. To quiet your suspicions, I can assure you that I 
am neither “dead, absconded, nor anything worse.” I have in- 
volved myself in no “foolish scrape,” as you say all my friends 
suppose; but ever since my misfortune have been as steady as a 
Signpost, and as sober as a Deacon, have been in no “blows” this 
term, nor drank any kind of “wine or strong drink.” So that your 
comparison to the “prodigious son” will hold good in nothing, 
except that I shall probably return pennyless, for I have had no 
money this six weeks. My only reason for not writing has been 
that I have had nothing to write. The President's message is not 
so severe as I expected. I perceive that he thinks I have been 
lead away by the wicked ones; in which, however, he is greatly 
mistaken. I was full as willing to play as the person he suspects 
of having enticed me, and would have been influenced by no one. 
I have a great mind to commence playing again, merely to show 
him that I scorn to be seduced by another into anything wrong. 
I have not read either of the Novels you mention. I began some 
time ago to read Hume’s History of England, but found it so 
abominably dull that I have given up the undertaking until 
some future time. I can procure Books of all sorts from the library 
of the Athenaean Society, of which I am a member. The Library 
consists of about 800 volumes, among which is Ree’s [Rees’s] 
Cyclopedia and many other valuable works. 

The Commencement will be the 21st of this month, which is a 
fortnight from Wednesday. All the Students will have liberty to 
go home on Friday before Commencement, which is a week from 
next Friday, and if I receive money for my expenses in time, I 
shall take my departure then. I hope it will be sent as quickly as 
possible. I received Mother's Letter and wrote one the day before 
I received it, which I hope has reached you. Our class will be 
examined on Tuesday for admittance to our Sophomore year. 
If any of us are found deficient we shall be degraded to the Fresh- 
man class again; from which misfortune may Heaven defend me. 
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If you have any conscience you will certainly be satisfied with 
the length of this letter. 

Iam 

Your affectionate Brother, NATH. HATHORNE 
Don’t forget to tell Uncle Robert that I shall want some money 
to get home with. 


On his return to college for his sophomore year, Hawthorne 
again shared his room with Mason. Maine Hall had been re- 
paired by that time; and they moved back to their corner 
room, Number Nineteen, which looked out on the Bowdoin 
pines behind the campus. Not far away, in Number Twenty- 
six, lived Franklin Pierce.* Though the interior of the build- 
ing had been redone, the room was still harsh and cold. 
Neither carpets, paint, nor wallpaper relieved the bareness. 
In the entry by the door were piled logs of wood, costing a 
dollar a cord, ready for the open fireplace.** The real expense, 
with the exception of books and stationery, was that for oil, 
which the students burned in their brass and japanned lamps. 

If the background of their room was uninviting to begin 
with, Hawthorne made it even more so with his incessant 
whittling. One entire table was reduced to shavings before 
he graduated, and many a piece of furniture must have borne 
scars from his knife. Fields, in speaking of this habit in Haw- 
thorne’s college days, says: “I have in my possession now a 
wooden rocking chair which he used in college; and the two 
arms are gone, possibly having suffered the same fate with 
the vanished table. It is a plain, much worn old chair with a 
curved back.” *? 

There were two notable additions to the college when it 
opened that autumn. One was a new dormitory, completed 
that summer and named New College (now Winthrop Hall); 


30 H. F. Nichols, Franklin Pierce, 20. 
31 Cleaveland and Packard, go-91. 
32 J. T. Fields, “Hawthorne,” Yesterdays with Authors (Boston, 1872), 318. 
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and the other was Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, newly 
entered as a sophomore. Longfellow, with his elder brother 
Stephen, had taken the entrance examinations the year be- 
fore, but owing to his youth—he was only fourteen—they had 
delayed their entrance for a year. With Stephen he had been 
tutored in Portland.** Hawthorne did not know Longfellow 
well while they were in college. The latter was much more of a 
student than his Salem classmate. Stephen apparently knew 
Hawthorne more intimately.* 

Although Hawthorne was not a great student, he did well 
in those subjects he liked—English and Latin. In the classroom 
his Latin translations were better than average; and when 
he rose from his seat near the end of the front bench, two rows 
in front of Longfellow, and, standing slightly sidewise, read 
from the Roman classics, his instructors and classmates were 
sufficiently impressed to remember it years later.** When in 
the spring of the year essays were required from the class, 
“... the recollection is very distinct of Hawthorne’s reluctant 
step and averted look when he presented himself at the pro- 
fessor’s study, and submitted a composition which no man 
could equal.” ** 

Chiefly because most of the letters Hawthorne must have 
written during his sophomore year in college have disap- 
peared, knowledge of his activities during that year is rather 
meager. In a letter to one of his sisters he speaks of an oration 
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33 Samuel Longfellow, Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Boston, 
1885), 1, 26 ff. 
= This is indicated by Hawthorne in a letter to H. W. Longfellow, June 4, 
1848. The original is in Craigie House, Cambridge. 

35 Cleaveland and Packard, 303-304. In a letter at the Bowdoin College 
Library, written to the Librarian in 1891, Bridge says: “I am confident that 
Hawthorne ranked above mediocrity. In Latin he stood first. In English 
composition he had no superior. But in declamation he was literally no 
where. He would not declaim; and for that reason alone, I think, he had not 
a part assigned to him.” 

36 G. P. Lathrop, “Nathaniel Hawthorne’s College Days,” Some Noted 
Princes, Authors, and Statesmen of Our Time (New York, 1885), 316. The 
quotation is ascribed to Professor Packard. 
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he gave, saying: “I made a very splendid appearance in the 
chapel last Friday evening, before a crowded audience. I 
would send you a printed list of the performances, if it were 
not for the postage.” ** Nearly every biographer of Hawthorne 
has spoken of his aversion to public speaking, which first 
became noticeable while he was at college. The fact that he 
was refused a Commencement part, although it was his due, 
has been given much emphasis. It is all part of the picture, 
somewhat erroneous, of a solitary man who entered into the 
social life of his fellows no more than he could help, and to 
the end of his days was as much of a recluse as his wife and 
friends would allow him to be. There is undoubtedly some 
truth in this picture, but it is probable that his taciturnity 
and his desire to be alone has been exaggerated to some ex- 
tent. The composite portrait that his biographers have por- 
trayed (owing to Mrs. Hawthorne's editorship of his note- 
books), is that of a saintly man who never drank, smoked, or 
swore; and a shy, withdrawing soul, who fled at the approach 
of a stranger, avoided making all but a few friends, and spoke 
only when he was forced to, even though he might be in the 
midst of companions. 

Fortunately, however, as new facts come to light about 
Hawthorne, as his notebooks are edited the way he wrote 
them, and as the passing years bring a colder judgment to 
work in analyzing him, a much more pleasant portrait is re- 
vealed. Hawthorne was a New Englander—which means he . 
was reserved; he liked solitude at times, and he had few 
close friends. But that does not mean that he never opened 
his mouth, or that he was rude to people. He did drink and 
smoke, though there is no record that he did so to excess; and 
he used strong language on occasion when he was aroused. 

Likewise, the myth concerning his refusal to speak in the 
declamatory exhibitions while he was an undergraduate at 
Bowdoin can be partially exploded. His letter reveals that 


87 Julian Hawthorne, 1, 112-113. 
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he spoke either in his sophomore year or early in his junior 
year. From his report of the oration, one would not gather 
that he disliked it particularly. Surely, he would have said 
something which would have indicated his aversion to such a 
task, particularly in a letter to his sister. Lathrop includes a 
Latin Oration, “De Patris Conscriptis Romanorum,” which 
he says was delivered at an exhibition of the Athenaean Soci- 
ety in December, 1823.** This oration is at present at Bow- 
doin. Where Lathrop got his authority for his statement can- 
not be ascertained, for the records of the Athenaean Society 
were destroyed in a fire. He may, however, have made an 
error in giving the occasion on which the oration was deliv- 
ered, for Hawthorne apparently delivered it the following 
October, before the whole college. On August 19, 1824, the 
faculty voted: 


... the following assignment of parts was made for the exhibi- 
tion in October: viz 
Hathorne De patribus conscriptis Romanorum.** 


Of course, Hawthorne may have given the same oration on 
both occasions, but the point is he spoke publicly at least 
twice, and probably many times within the limits of the So- 
ciety. It seems fairly evident that he neglected declamation— 
Bridge remembered it seventy years later—but it may be pos- 
sible that his indifference to it was because, as with mathe- 
matics, he had no great interest in it. It is true that he speaks 
of “the mortification of making my appearance in public at 
Commencement” in a later letter to his sister; yet that is a 
normal reaction to such a situation, which involved a great 
deal more than the usual oration. Nor does he give any indi- 
cation that he would have refused the honor, had it been 
tendered to him. In later years, while he was Consul at Liver- 
pool, the duties of his office included speech-making, and he 


38 G. P. Lathrop, A Study of Hawthorne (Boston, 1876), 111. 
39 Bowdoin Faculty Records, 1824-1825. 
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did a very good job of it, as a study of the English newspapers 
of that time will reveal. What is more, he enjoyed it.” 

Just before the spring vacation Hawthorne wrote home to 
say that he was planning to spend it in Augusta, apparently 
with Horatio Bridge, if the family had no objection. He also 
indicated that he would need money for the trip, that his 
clothes were fast wearing out, and that he wondered whether 
he were going to have thinner clothes for the summer 
months.*! 

That spring and summer were the seasons in which Haw- 
thorne found the college restrictions most irksome is all too 
clear from the long list of fines in the Faculty Records. Ab- 
sence from prayers, recitations, and declamation cost him 
(or rather, his uncles) a goodly sum. The total of the fines 
came to $5.40, and at one time he was assessed $1.90 for 
neglect of recitation. That the tavern still held some attrac- 
tion is indicated by the fine of one dollar each to “Hale, 
Hathorne and Mellen* for being at a tavern on Saturday 
night last.” ** In view of such penalties, it is not difficult to 
understand why Hawthorne should have almost never written 
home without asking for money. 

On one occasion when wit ran high, the “Pot-8-O Club” 
was born.** The membership was limited—Hawthorne, Cilley, 
Mason, Dummer, Pierce, and Shepley.“* The aims of the 
organization were dietetic as well as economical. The pre- 
amble to its Constitution was impressive: 


We the undersigned subscribers being convinced that it is bene- 


40 Randall Stewart, “Hawthorne’s Speeches at Civic Banquets,” American 
Literature, vu (January, 1936), 415-423- 

41 The letter is in Julian Hawthorne, 1, 110-111. 

42 William Hale and Frederic Mellen were classmates of Hawthorne. See 
Cleaveland-Packard, 3o2 and 323. 

43 Bowdoin Faculty Records, July 16, 1823. 

44 No date is given for the formation of the club. Because of the inclusion 
of Mason, who did not room with Hawthorne after their sophomore year, I am 
inclined to believe the club was founded during the first two years. 

45 For an account of Dummer and Shepley see Cleaveland-Packard, 229 


and 329. 
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ficial both to the health and understanding of man to use vege- 
table diet, and considering that the Potatoe is nutritious, easy of 
digestion, and procured with less difficulty and expense than most 
other vegetables, do hereby agree to form ourselves into an associ- 
ation under the name of the Pot-8-O Club.“ 


The group met once a week, although over how long a 
period is uncertain. Refreshments, by regulation, were con- 
fined to “roasted Potatoes, Butter, Salt and Cider or some 
other mild drink,” but the underlining of the addendum, 
“ardent spirits shall never be introduced,” * leads one to sus- 
pect that there were times when there was at least a danger 
of something stronger being served. 

As the summer passed and his sophomore year drew to a 
close, thoughts of vacation came to Hawthorne’s mind again. 
He was planning to spend it in Salem, where his mother and 
sisters were now settled, and in writing to his uncle he men- 
tions a new way of returning home: 


My Dear UNCLE, BRUNSWICK, AUGUST 12TH, 1823 


I recieved your letter in due season, and should have answered 
it in due season, if I had not been prevented, as Louisa conjec- 
tures, by laziness. The money was very acceptable to me and 
will last me till the end of the term, which is only three weeks 
from next Wednesday. I shall then have finished one half of my 
College Life. Louisa mentioned in her last letter that Aunt 
Archer“ was in town, but did not say how long she had been 
there or whether Caroline or Mrs. Osgood were with her. I should 
be very happy to see her, and hope I shall return home before 
she goes away. I suppose your farm prospers, and I hope you 
will have abundance of fruit and that I shall come home time 


46 The complete Constitution of the Pot-8-O Club may be found in Eliza- 
beth Manning, “The Boyhood of Nathaniel Hawthorne,” Wide Awake, xxxm, 
500-518; and Harriet S. Tapley, “Hawthorne's ‘Pot-8-O Club’ at Bowdoin 

.” Essex Institute Historical Collections, xv (1931), 225-232. 

47 Elizabeth Manning, “The Boyhood of Nathaniel Hawthorne,” 516. 

48 Judith (Hathorne) Archer, born in 1770, was a sister of Hawthorne's 
father, Captain Nathaniel Hathorne. Caroline and Mrs. Osgood were her 
daughters. 
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enough to eat some of it. I have heard that there is a Steam boat 
which runs twice a week between Portland and Boston. If this 
is the case, I should like to come home by that way, if Mother 
has no apprehensions of the boiler’s bursting. 
I really have had a great deal to do this term, as in addition to 
the usual exercises, we have to write a theme, so that I hope you 
will not impute my neglect of writing wholly to laziness. 
The breakfast bell has rung. I am very hungry and must hasten 
to a conclusion. Please to remember me to all my friends. 
Your affectionate Nephew, 
NATH. HATHORNE 
If you please, I should like to have the money for my travelling 
expenses sent to me rather before commencement (the last 
Wednesday in September), as I wish to buy some furniture. 


On his return to Bowdoin in the autumn, Hawthorne sep- 
arated from Mason and roomed alone at Mrs. Dunning’s, on 
Federal Street opposite Professor Cleaveland’s. The latter’s 
daughters remembered Hawthorne, though they never met 
him, because their father would not permit them to associate 
with collegians or attend the dances. They recalled watching 
him run up the outside stairs of the house to his room. Their 
most vivid impression of him was of his dark hair and rosy 
cheeks. Both he and Bridge boarded there, at a maximum cost 
of two dollars a week.” 

No amount of official discouragement had been sufficient 
to keep Hawthorne and his group from a little friendly gam- 
bling; and with their customary penchant for organization, ~ 
they formed the Androscoggin Club, which lasted about two 
years. Cilley, Bridge, Dummer, Hale, and Hawthorne com- 
prised the membership; and they spent many an hour at loo, 
for stakes which “were, of course, small.” A nephew of 
William Hale wrote of his uncle’s reminiscences of the An- 
droscoggin Club: 


49 Bridge, 44-45- 
50 Bridge, 42. 
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I am glad to learn that you like myself are an owner of one of 
the famous class of ‘25 Albums....And I recall that my uncle, 
William Hale, from whom I rec'd my collection told me that 
Hawthorne was always shy and could not be induced to sit for 
his silhouette. He has told me many interesting bits about his 
college days. He and Hawthorne were especially good cronies; 
they, with two others, Horatio Bridge, & the fourth was, I believe, 
either Nath’l Pierce®! or Bradbury formed a club to which they 
gave the euphonious name of Androscoggin Club. Fortified with 
a keg of wine and a liberal amount of provender, the club was 
accustomed to go out on Saturdays for a weekend in the forest 
“far from the madding crowd.” °? 


Although Franklin Pierce did not join them at cards or 
week ends in the forest, having decided to bring up his rank 
in his class, Hawthorne still saw much of him. Pierce held the 
chairmanship of the standing committee of the Athenaean 
Society and had his Salem friend for an assistant.** Not only 
in club work did Hawthorne have Pierce for his chief, but 
in student military drilling as well. Of this he wrote: “I re- 
member, likewise, that the only military service of my life was 
as a private soldier in a college company of which Pierce was 
one of the officers. He entered into this latter business or 
pastime, with an earnestness with which I could not pretend 
to compete.” ** 

Democratic political sentiment ran in the blood of the 
Athenaeans, and interest in the coming presidential election 
of 1824 was intense. Bridge says: ‘““The students showed their 
individual preference as strongly as, and much more disin- 
terestedly than, the average voter at the outside polls. At that 


51 He probably means George Washington Pierce of the class of 1825, who 
married a sister of Longfellow. See Cleaveland-Packard, 324-327; and for 
Bradbury, pages 293-294. 

52 Letter from William Hale to George Little, Librarian, June 11, 1915, at 
Bowdoin College Library. 

58 Nathaniel Hawthorne, Life of Franklin Pierce (Philadelphia, 1852), 17. 
54 Life of Franklin Pierce, 17. 
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time Pierce, Cilley, Hawthorne, and the writer were enthusi- 
astic supporters of General Jackson.” ™ 

The faculty in Hawthorne’s time encouraged athletics for 
their beneficial effect on student morale. On April 11, 1824, 
Longfellow wrote to his father: 


This has been a very sickly term in college. However, within 
the last week, the government, seeing that something must be 
done to induce the students to exercise, recommended a game of 
ball now and then; which communicated such an impulse to our 
limbs and joints that there is nothing heard of, in our leisure 
hours, but ball, ball, ball. I cannot prophesy with any degree of 
accuracy concerning the continuation of this rage for play, but 
the effect is good, since there has been a thorough going reforma- 
tion from inactivity and torpitude.** 


But although the college authorities might try to induce the 
undergraduates to take part in sport, there were certain times 
when student activities did not meet with official approval. 
On May 17, 1824, the Faculty Records read: “The following 
students were fined. Bridge, Greenleaf, Hathorne and Hale 
25 cents each for walking unnecessarily on the Sabbath.” * 
Hawthorne’s fines during his junior year amounted to $11.63, 
and for the most part were charged against him for missing 
declamation, themes, classes, and prayers. Finally, in August, 
the Faculty voted to write to his mother. 

Apparently he was finding college life more and more 
irksome. It is probable, also, that he passed some of the vaca- 
tions that year in Brunswick and had found them extremely 
dull, for he wrote to his sister, Louisa, that very entertaining 
letter which is reproduced in his son’s biography.** Whether 
his very moving plea brought results, and he was able to go 
home early in August, the past does not reveal. 

55 Bridge, 165-166. 

56 Quoted in Samuel Longfellow, Life of Henry W. Longfellow, 1, 51. 

57 Faculty Records, 1823-1824. For the life of Greenleaf, see Cleaveland- 


Packard, 301-302. 
58 Julian Hawthorne, 1, 113-115. 
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Hawthorne returned to Bowdoin for his final year in the 
autumn of 1824. The dignity of entering upon the position 
of a senior was not lost on him. Shortly after returning to 
college from the regular vacation, he purchased a cane, and 
with his new watch chain and white gloves, he told his sister, 
he made an appearance sufficiently splendid to gain the re- 
spect of the worst of the freshmen. In the picture he gives of 
himself in the letter to his sister Elizabeth one can detect 
a likeness to the city students he portrays in his description of 
the undergraduates of Harley College in Fanshawe: 


BRUNSWICK, OCTOBER 1ST, 1824 
My Dear SIsTER, 

As we have no recitation this week I have thought proper to 
favour you with a letter. I met with no uncommon occurrence 
on my journey, except that I was squeezed to death by the mul- 
tiplicity of passengers, and drowned by the rain. Since my arrival 
I have put on my gold watch-chain and purchased a cane; so 
that, with the aid of my new white gloves, I flatter myself that I 
make a most splendid appearance in the eyes of the pestilent 
little freshmen. 

I had the pleasure of seeing my dear cousin, T. H. Forrester, 
Esq. in Portland in as delectable a state as could be well imagined. 
He employed himself a part of the time in reading aloud, to the 
great edification of the company. He did not recognize me, and 
I was of course not very anxious to assert my relationship. He is 
now in Brunswick, but intends, I believe, to leave town tomor- 
row.5® 

The lady was very much delighted with the purse, but, as I 
feared that the price would not be so much to her satisfaction, I 
with the greatest generosity refused to receive any remuneration. 
I am very low-spirited, and I verily beleive that all the blue devils 
in Hell, or wherever else they reside, have been let loose upon 
me. I am tired of college, and all its amusements and occupations. 
I am tired of my friends and acquaintances, and finally, I am 


59 Rachel (Hathorne) Forrester was Hawthorne’s aunt. The gentleman 
mentioned was probably her son. 
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heartily tired of myself. I would not live over my college life 
again, “though ‘twere to buy a world of happy days.” 

I must now come to the serious part of my letter, and truly I 
do it with a sad heart. There has been a new code of laws pro- 
mulgated since the last term, from which I extract the following 
section, for the edification of all concerned, “If any bill is not paid 
within one month after the commencement of the next term, 
interest will be charged; and if not paid within six months from 
the date of the bill, there shall be an assessment of twenty cents 
for every days neglect, and the student, against whom the bill is 
made, may be dismissed from college.” My term bills remain un- 
paid for more than a year past. I do not ask for money, but 
thought it best that you should know how delightful are my 
prospects. 

I can write nothing—else that will be interesting to you. I 
hope that I shall hear from you soon, and do not let your letters 
be long. Notwithstanding I was so weary of home, I shall rejoice 
when I return to it, whether by dismission or any other cause. 

I am your affectionate brother, N. H. 

Gardiner Kellog® has entered college, but I have heard nothing 
of my protege, T. M. Remember me in a suitable manner to 
yourselves and the family.* 


Matters of finance are always annoying, particularly to col- 
lege students. It was a difficult situation for a boy who, though 
he might spend money freely, had a natural aversion to beg it 
from his uncles. The difficulty was apparently settled, but it 
helped put Hawthorne in low spirits. He was tired of college 
almost as soon as he returned, and the increasing amount of 
his fines for neglect of his duties suggests that he had grown 
restless many months before his senior year. Whatever novelty 
Bowdoin had held for him had disappeared after three years. 


60 Gardiner Kellogg, of the Class of 1827. See Cleaveland and Packard, 372, 
for a brief biographical note. Hawthorne speaks of him more fully in a letter 
in Julian Hawthorne, 1, 112-113. 

61 Letter in the possession of Bowdoin College. Through the kindness of 
Mr. Gerald Wilder, Librarian, I am enabled to print this and the other two 
excerpts from letters at Bowdoin. 
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Whether such a mood was temporary it is difficult to say, but 
it seems probable that when the time came for him to say 
farewell to his college career, he did so with little regret. Nor 
did he ever show much interest in his Alma Mater thereafter. 
He speaks of returning to it only once.** He may have gone 
one other time, on his way to and from Augusta in 1837, when 
he visited Bridge. 

As the last year of his college life continued, it was natural 
for Hawthorne to dream, occasionally, of his future career. 
That in his opinion his career would not include marriage 
is evident from the wager he made with Jonathan Cilley on 
November 14, 1824. He wagered a barrel of the best Madeira 
wine that he would not be married twelve years from that 
date. The papers were signed and sealed and given into the 
hands of Horatio Bridge, who notified Cilley on November 
14, 1836, that he had lost the wager. Hawthorne had not been 
married.® 

During the winter a wandering artist came to Brunswick. 
The senior class wished him to cut their profiles in silhouette, 
that they might be exchanged among the thirty-eight mem- 
bers. Hawthorne disapproved. He would not have his picture 
cut in what he called the “Class Golgotha.” If Hawthorne 
would not, then neither would the faithful Bridge; and their 
places remained empty.™ An annual event at Bowdoin was the 
medical lectures beginning in the middle of February, a series 
open to the members of the senior class for a joint fee of 
fifteen dollars for each professor. Perhaps Mason, who 
planned to study medicine, aroused Hawthorne’s interest; at 
any rate the latter bought a ticket for the course given by 
John Wells, and for the next three months watched dissection 
and listened to lectures on anatomy and physiology.® 


62 Randall Stewart, The American Notebooks of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
(New Haven, 1932), 632. 

63 Bridge, 46-47. 

64 Bridge, 4. , 
65 Hawthorne's ticket of admission is preserved in the Manning Collection. 
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Spring meant that his college career and his irresponsible 
youth were drawing to a close. By now his friends had decided 
upon their careers. In the evenings, as he wandered through 
the pines with Bridge, or as they stretched beside the little 
brook which was one of their favorite spots, he must have 
wondered what life had in store for him. He insisted that he 
could never bring himself into accord with the general read- 
ing public or make himself sufficiently understood by it to 
earn himself a livelihood with his pen.* When Bridge bol- 
stered up his courage and foretold success for him in literature, 
Hawthorne listened without assenting. But he was cheered. 
As they leaned over the railing of a bridge just below the 
falls of the Androscoggin, Hawthorne and his friend listened 
to the sound of falling water and watched splashes of moon- 
light playing upon the scene; Bridge recited passages from 
The Merchant of Venice—the colloquy between Lorenzo and 
Jessica; then Hawthorne in his deep, musical tones repeated 
poetry of his own, written years before. Did he also confess 
to Bridge that he was trying to write a novel of their college? 
He must have begun it while he was there. His sister Elizabeth 
assumed so. She said that in a letter to her he informed her 
that he had “made some progress on my novel.” ® Not only 
is Harley College Bowdoin, but its setting is Brunswick. ‘The 
forests, the brook, the tavern—all are those of the college 
town in which he lived. And his hero, Fanshawe, dies of over- 
study. So, too, did Gorham Deane, the first student of Haw- 
thorne’s class; for after studying twenty hours a day, he broke — 
down and died of “dyspeptic consumption” on August 11, 
1825, just a few weeks before Commencement.” If Haw- 
thorne was writing a novel while he was in college, Fanshawe 


66 Bridge, 15. 

67 Bridge, 35. This scene is paraphrased from Bridge’s account. There, too, 
may be found the lines of Hawthorne’s poem, as well as another by him. 

68 Julian Hawthorne, 124. 

69 Cleaveland and Packard, 299. 
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was probably the one. He was still writing poetry, for he men- 
tions having attempted some in a letter to Elizabeth.” 

When spring vacation came, he apparently did not go home, 
but paid what may have been his last visit to Raymond. He 
speaks of it in a later letter to Elizabeth: 


BRUNSWICK, JULY 14TH, 1825. 
My Dear Sister, 

I received your letter in due season and shall not attempt an 
excuse for not answering it before. I am not very well pleased 
with Mr. Dike’s report of me. The family had before conceived 
much too high an opinion of my talents, and probably formed 
expectations which I shall never realize. I have thought much 
upon the subject and have finally come to the conclusion that I 
shall never make a distinguished figure in the world, and all I 
hope or wish is to plod along with the multitude. I do not say 
this for the purpose of drawing any flattery from you but merely 
to set mother and the rest of you right, upon a point where your 
partiality has led you astray. I did hope that Uncle Robert's 
opinion of me was nearer the truth, as his deportment toward 
me never expressed a very high estimation of my abilities. 

Mr. Dike has probably discovered before this that the lead- 
mine which we dis-covered is nothing more than a vein of Mica 
Slate, a mineral which is very common and of no value. I received 
but little pleasure from my visit to Raymond, and do not desire 
to return there again. Uncle Richard seemed to care nothing 
about us, and Mrs. Manning was as cold and freezing as a Decem- 
ber morning. 

Did the President write to you about my part? He called me to 
his Study and informed me that though my rank in the class 
entitled me to a part, yet it was contrary to the laws to give me 
one, on account of my neglect of Declamation. As he enquired 
Mother’s name and residence, I supposed that he intended to 
write her upon the subject. If so, you will send me a copy of the 
letter. I am perfectly satisfied with this arrangement, as it is a 
sufficient testimonial of my scholarship, while it saves me the 


70 Julian Hawthorne, 1, 117-119. 
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mortification of making my appearance in public at commence- 
ment. Perhaps the family may not be so well pleased with it. 
Tell me what are their sentiments on the subject. 

I shall return three weeks from next Wednesday, if I should 
not write, I wish to have 15, dollars sent me about a week before 
that time. You must answer this letter immediately, as I feel 
very anxious to hear from you all. 

Iam & 
NATHANIEL HATHORNE 


He was not the only one without a part. There were thir- 
teen others, Bridge among the number, who banded with 
Hawthorne to form one last club. This time it was known as 
the “Navy Club.” Greenleaf was Commodore; Hawthorne, 
Commander; and Bridge, Boatswain. Everyone had a title, 
even the Cook. Once a week they met at the tavern for supper, 
and the meetings were so jolly that many another in the class 
would have given up the “privilege” in order to join them.” 

Graduation had come. So far as is known, no member of 
Hawthorne's family was there to see him receive his degree, 
for Salem was a long way from Brunswick. Hawthorne was 
more a spectator than a participant. He was glad he did not 
have to take Harry Longfellow’s place and give an oration on 
“Our Native Writers,” or join with Cilley in a discussion 
of “The Effects of Fictitious Writings on Morals.” ** The days 
preceding had been taken up with various festivities, such as 
the Commencement Ball at Moorehead’s Inn in Brunswick - 
on September 6. Hale, Cilley, and Henry Longfellow were 
the managers. 

The Commencement of 1825, was enhanced by the installa- 
tion of the Alpha Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. Longfellow was 
one of the members and was selected to deliver an oration 
before it at the next commencement. When the time came, 
however, he was in Europe, whither he had gone to prepare 


71 Bridge, 41. 
72 From “The Order for Commencement, September vil, MDCCCxxv.” 
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for his Bowdoin professorship; and he did not appear before 
it until 1832, when he delivered a poem. Hawthorne was 
elected a member on September 8, 1842." 

For the undergraduates the end came when they received 
their diplomas. For President Allen, his connection with the 
class ended when he delivered the Baccalaureate sermon. His 
topic was “Humility,”and some of his words may have caused 
Hawthorne to smile slightly, particularly if he remembered 
them in later years: 


To all who are engaged in literary pursuits, and especially to 
them whose course of study in this Seminary is now finished, it 
may be said:—It is the order of providence, that you should be 
distinguished above many others;—it cannot be necessary that 
you should shrink from that sphere, in which God has placed 
you, but it should be your most anxious care that in that sphere’ 
you may carry with you a deep sense of your unworthiness and 
guilt... .7 


The last meeting of the class took place in the room of Cullen 
Sawtelle,”* where Henry W. Longfellow read a farewell poem. 
It was distinctly a class occasion, and it was there that the 
group of thirty-seven (for Deane was dead), met for the last 
time, and parted to enter the world of men.” 

Hawthorne returned to Salem. Its former glories a memory, 
its grandeur gone, Salem existed timelessly in its legends of 
the past, in its queer stories of the present. In its moss-grown, 
many-gabled old houses dwelt the relicts of the sturdy sea- 
captains and the zealous judges and preachers of its earlier 
years. It seemed to be in a perpetual twilight which accentu- 
ated and made credible the many curious tales one heard of 
its inhabitants. 

"8 Catalogue of the Fraternity of Phi Beta Kappa, Alpha of Maine, Bow- 
doin College, Brunswick (Lewiston, 1888). 

74 William Allen, A Decade of Addresses, delivered from 1820 to 1829 to 
the Senior Classes at Bowdoin College (Boston, 1830), 103-122. 

75 Cleaveland and Packard, 328. 


76 Hawthorne speaks of this meeting in a letter to Longfellow, dated 
June 4, 1837. The letter is in Craigie House, Cambridge. 
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With his youth behind him, and life stretching before him, 
Hawthorne paused on the threshold for one backward glance. 
On the whole, it had been a happy, fairly normal time. But 
now, while his classmates were going eagerly forward, ready 
to seize opportunity and make a place for themselves in the 
outside world, he turned from it; and entering the seclusion 
of his chamber, he shut the door.” 

77 I owe to Norman Holmes Pearson, of Yale University, more than a note 


can express for the aid he has given me in gathering material for this article. 
To him should go what credit there is to be given. 








JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, EDITOR 


BERTHA-MONICA STEARNS 


OR thirty years of his life John Greenleaf Whittier could 

have described himself professionally as a journalist. From 
1829 to 1859 his name was almost continuously at the head 
of some weekly newspaper, often a journal of reform, in which 
he was attempting to help mold and direct public opinion. 
These now forgotten publications contain little that Whittier, 
the man of letters, considered important enough to be in- 
cluded in his collected works. Nevertheless they are not with- 
out value today, for they represent one significant aspect of his 
work, and serve both as a mirror in which he is reflected 
against the background of his times and as a record of the 
successive stages in his social and political thinking. 

Whittier began his editorial career less than a month after 
his twenty-first birthday. Circumstances made this step a nat- 
ural one. During his boyhood, local newspapers were an active 
force in the life of every American community. Their infiu- 
ence upon the little worlds they served can scarcely be over- 
estimated. All the conflicts of the day were fought through 
in their compact pages. Many households, like the one de- 
scribed in “Snow Bound,” eagerly awaited the coming of the 
weekly paper with its accounts of new projects in the indus- 
trial world, its details of local and national politics, and its 
editorial pronouncements. To a youth like Whittier, full of 
vague plans for a future that should include writing and 
politics, such publications furnished material for thought and 
incentives to ambition. 

In the spring of 1826 a new weekly, the Free Press of New- 
buryport, was added to the offerings of Massachusetts. Whit- 
tier’s father promptly became a subscriber, pleased by the 
assertion of the twenty-year-old editor, William Lloyd Garri- 
son, that his paper was never to be awed into silence by the 
influence of power. A few weeks later Garrison gave space in 
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his columns to a poem by young Whittier and soon afterwards 
sought the acquaintance of his Haverhill neighbor. Garrison 
was embarking upon work that attracted Whittier’s interest. 
William Cullen Bryant, already well known at thirty, with a 
volume of verse to his credit, had just left his native Berkshire 
for New York to become an editor; John Gardner Calkins 
Brainard, whose poetry Whittier greatly admired, was win- 
ning laurels as the editor of the Connecticut Mirror, in Hart- 
ford; James Otis Rockwell, a nineteen-year-old poet, was act- 
ing as assistant editor of the Boston Statesman, a lively politi- 
cal weekly to which Whittier was contributing verses. 

Another editor also was influential at this time in turning 
Whittier’s mind toward a journalistic career. In February, 
1827, Abijah W. Thayer became the proprietor of the Haver- 
hill Gazette, a weekly newspaper that had been playing its 
part in Whittier’s native village since 1821. Thayer changed its 
name to the Essex Gazette, and proceeded to turn the full 
force of his energy against intemperance and its attendant 
evils. Like Garrison, he admired Whittier’s poetical talents, 
printed his verses, and encouraged his ambitions. The young 
poet, attracted by Thayer’s friendliness and his crusading 
spirit, frequented the printing office of the Gazette and soon 
became familiar with the routine of a weekly paper. To a 
youth who wished to earn a living, take a hand in local poli- 
tics, serve humanity, and at the same time exercise his literary 
ability, editing such a paper must have seemed a desirable 
occupation. It is not surprising, therefore, that when, on 
Garrison’s recommendation, a position as editor of an obscure 
Boston publication was offered to him, he at once accepted 
it as a promising opening. 

On January 1, 1829, Whittier’s name appeared at the head 
of the American Manufacturer, a weekly paper established 
in August, 1828, by William Collier, to support what was 
then known as the National Republican Party. A “Motto” 
informed the public that the paper was “Devoted to the 
Interests of Manufactures, Mechanics, Agriculture, Internal 
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Improvements, Literature, Education, and General Intelli- 
gence”; and according to its Prospectus, it intended to show 
no sectarian partiality and to indulge in “no controversial 
discussions under any pretext.” 

At the time when Whittier took charge of the paper, how- 
ever, politics was an important preoccupation of most Ameri- 
can men. The young editor, as he was expected to do, turned 
at once to a consideration of party issues. He praised Henry 
Clay as a hero, and found nothing good to report of the newly 
elected President, General Andrew Jackson. He reviewed the 
doings of state and national legislatures, printed extracts from 
political speeches, and constantly urged all friends of the 
“American System” to unite in supporting the policies of Clay 
as the only ones that could render the nation prosperous. To 
one group of voters he paid particular attention—the opera- 
tives in the industrial towns and villages of New England. 
Organizations of working men were beginning for the first 
time in the late eighteen-twenties to seek reforms through 
political action, and a “New England Association of Farmers, 
Mechanics, and Other Working Men” was becoming a distinct 
force in local politics. The establishment of the American 
Manufacturer, advertised as ‘‘a desirable journal for mechan- 
ics,” was in a sense a recognition of the vigor of this organiza- 
tion and the possibilities it suggested. Expediency, therefore, 
as well as personal interest, led Whittier to pay his respects 
to an early labor movement in which fellow citizens were, as 
he put it, “attempting to attain their just station in the scale 
of society.” 

In an early editorial entitled “Mechanical Genius,” which 
he liked so much that he used it again some months later in 
another publication, he set forth the importance of the worker 
in glowing periods: 


He has built up our proud cities and pointed their spires to 
Heaven. He has unsealed the caverns of the earth and exposed 
their hidden riches to the light of day. He has gone down to the 
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sunless foundations of the sea—far down among the skeleton mari- 
ners—over whose bones the surges of a century have thundered, 
and lifted their buried treasure to the eye of man. He has launched 
the proud ark of commerce upon the great deep and linked in one 
vast chain of intercourse the whole family of man. He has made 
our inland seas and our mighty rivers alive with wealth and enter- 
prise—alive with barks that move onward without the aid of tide 
or breeze or oar—and he has called into practical utility the rights 
and privileges granted and secured by the eternal governor of all. 
Like the tenant of the fabled chapel of Loretto, he has traversed 
the illimitable air, and more powerful than Prometheus, he has 
called down the light without its thunder. All this has mechanical 
genius accomplished and a mighty, a boundless field is yet open 
for its further exertion.1 


He prepared for the paper a series of essays called ““To the 
Young Mechanics of New England,”? beginning with the 
statement: 


The person who now addresses you has been ranked among your 
number. Called to another sphere of action, he retains a sincere 
regard for the welfare of his former associates, those companions 
of his early years whom he is proud to recognize as lis friends. 


He commented upon the changing status of the laborer and 
rejoiced that the path to honor and profit was open to every 
man who would devote himself to “mental improvement.” 
He saw new opportunity for workmen in the establishment _ 
of libraries in almost every village,* in the rapid increase of 
cheap newspapers and periodicals, and in the formation of 
such societies as the Boston Mechanics’ Institution.* Frugal, 
temperate, and well-informed mechanics, he declared, might 


1 American Manufacturer, January 29, 1829. Later used in the New Eng- 
land Weekly Review, August 23, 1830. _ 

2 These essays appeared on April 16, 23, and 30, and July 9 and 16. 

3 The Lyceum movement, from 1826 on, resulted in the establishment of 
lecture courses and of libraries in many localities. 


4 Opened in February, 1827. 
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well become influential in politics and restore to New Eng- 
land its “lost balance of power.” 

Occasionally Whittier turned from the questions of the day 
to express himself on literary topics. He wrote an article on 
American literature’ in which he maintained that if native 
writers were to produce manly and vigorous work, flashes of 
imagination and pleasant sentiments needed to be replaced 
by deeper and more engrossing emotions. His interest in the 
American past—an interest that was to make him a lifelong 
student of the seventeenth century—revealed itself in his re- 
view of John Neal’s novel Rachel Dyer, a story of Quaker 
persecution. “There have been dark deeds done ii. New Eng- 
land,” he declared. “The unholy spirit of persecution has been 
here. ... There is a purpose at our heart, a strong increasing 
purpose, which will sooner or later urge us to reveal the full 
iniquity of those days of trial.” * This desire to testify against 
the spirit of the early settlers when it manifested itself in a 
denial of liberty to others was to find expression in much of 
Whittier’s later work dealing with Puritans and Quakers. 

But neither literary matters nor the acceptable political 
issues of the day could long keep young Whittier from the 
“controversial discussions” prohibited by the proprietors of 
the American Manufacturer. In the early issues of his paper 
he commented upon Garrison’s agitation for the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia and praised his friend’s 
devotion to the “cause of universal liberty.” In July, his gen- 
eral feeling of sympathy flared up into active partisanship. 
Garrison, on his way from Bennington to Baltimore to become 
Benjamin Lundy’s assistant on an abolition paper, stopped in 
Boston and delivered the Fourth of July oration at Park Street 
Church. It was an inflammatory speech. Instead of pronounc- 
ing the customary eulogy of the nation, Garrison denounced 
a complacent patriotism that could celebrate Independence 
Day while a multitude of miserable beings within the land had 


5 American Manufacturer, July 16, 1829. 
6 American Manufacturer, January 29, 1829. 
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no liberty. In the next number of the Manufacturer, July 9, 
Whittier enthusiastically praised the “masterly and stirring” 
address, and summarized, with obvious agreement, the main 
points of the speech. The following week, he returned to the 
distasteful subject, arguing that slavery might well be attacked 
as inexpedient, even if one wished to disregard its moral 
evils. A fortnight later, he boldly printed a generous extract 
from Garrison's speech. In this same issue he announced, with- 
out comment, that his responsibility as editor of the paper 
was at an end.” Zeal in an unpopular cause probably had little 
to recommend it to the cautious owners of a political journal, 
and the young editor and his employers separated. 

Whittier’s engagement with the American Manufacturer 
had lasted only seven months, but during that time he had 
stamped his personality upon the paper and won the admira- 
tion of more seasoned editors in New England. He had 
broadened his interests and found that he had something to 
say on a number of contemporary subjects. The Manufacturer 
had not given him much chance to speak freely, but it had 
provided valuable experience and given him confidence in 
his powers as a journalist. 

The following January found him again established in an 
editorial position. Abijah Thayer, with whom things had not 
been going well on the Essex Gazette, turned that journal 
over to his fellow-townsman in Haverhill, giving him complete 
freedom to express whatever sentiments he wished. Whittier’s 
first action was to announce to the patrons of the paper that he - 
did not intend to enlist under any party banner. President 
Jackson, he believed, fostered sectionalism and was putting 
the “curse of proscription” upon the nation. Nevertheless the 
Essex Gazette was not to be exclusively the organ of an oppo- 
sition party. “Men and Measures,” he declared, and not the 
“cant words of coalition, reform, federalist, and democrat” 
should form the proper interests of intelligent citizens. 


17 American Manufacturer, August 6. 
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Among the men of his time most worthy of honor, he placed 
Daniel Webster first. His union sentiment, always strong, 
became almost a religion after Webster's reply to Senator 
Hayne in January, 1830. He rejoiced that Massachusetts was 
represented in Congress by such a statesman, printed parts of 
his speeches, and praised his intellectual strength. On March 
13, 1830, he wrote for the Essex Gazette his first impressions 
of the man who later so deeply disappointed him: 


We felt at once that an intellectual giant was before us. Had we 
been unacquainted with his existence we should have singled 
him out among a crowd of strangers as a great man. His person 
is tall, thick, and somewhat ungraceful. It is rather corpulent 
than otherwise, but without any appearance of fat contented 
ignorance or sensuality. His head is after the finest model. It is 
such a ‘one as the rare old artists would have studied with en- 
thusiam. The forehead is high and broad, shaded by coarse locks 
of glossy blackness. His eye is large, expressive, and dark,—dark 
as Heaven 
“When mustering thunder 
Comes slowly travelling up the muffled sky,” 

and is sunk deeply under its thick brows. His mouth, whether at 
rest or agitated by utterance, is one of uncommon beauty. We say 
beauty—but it is manly beauty without even the slightest ap- 
proach to effeminacy. His complexion is dark—uniformly so. It 
has no colorings of passion—no visible mountings of the blood, 
even in his most excited performances. 


For many years he was to follow with pride and affection the 
achievements of this hero. 

The measures that Whittier discussed in the Gazette were 
largely those that he had dealt with in the Manufacturer. He 
continued to show his interest in the growth of the Working 
Men’s Party and the reforms for which it stood.* “It is a 


8 For account of the New York Working Men’s Party (1829) and the 
Boston Working Men’s Party (1830), see J. R. Commons and H. L. Sumner, 
A Documentary History of American Industrial Society (Cleveland, 1910-1911), 
Volume v. 
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proud thing,” he wrote, “to see the people rising in their 
moral strength and proclaiming to the world that their rights 
as American citizens must be respected.” He approved the 
demands of the party for the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt and for the repeal of oppressive militia laws.* He had 
spoken for the first of these reforms in the American Manu- 
facturer, aroused by the Boston Prison Discipline Society’s 
report that seventy-five thousand persons were annually im- 
prisoned for debt in the United States, and he continued to 
inveigh against what he termed “a libel upon our free institu- 
tions” until imprisonment for debt was done away. The 
militia system he believed to be at variance with republican 
institutions, its burden falling upon “the poor, the industri- 
ous, and the enterprising, dragged forth like the unwilling 
gladiators of a Roman circus to afford amusement to their 
task-masters.” Did the legislators who supported the system, 
he satirically demanded, fear the prowess of the basket-making 
remnant of the once powerful aborigines of Massachusetts, 
or did they anticipate an invasion from the red men of Penob- 
scot in their birch canoes?" 

But although Whittier approved in general the aims of the 
Working Men’s Party, he was apprehensive of the influence 
upon the movement of such reformers as Frances Wright 
and Robert Dale Owen. They seemed to him to contaminate 
the party because of their attitude toward religion. Their 
paper, the Free Enquirer, he regarded as one of a dangerous | 
and obnoxious group of periodicals advocating “‘unhallowed 
principles.” As an editor to whose desk all sorts of “ex- 
changes” found their way, he knew that a number of “infidel 
papers” were purveying their wares very freely. The best 
known of these pariahs was the Correspondent, which began 
a talkative career in New York in 1827. It attacked “the book 
called the Bible in which Deity is depicted in odious colors,” 


9 Essex Gazette, June 5, 1830. 
10 Essex Gazette, April 3. 
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and preached the cult of reason “in place of the absurdities 
called religion.” Tom Paine was its hero and the arguments 
of the Deists were its stock in trade. It aroused an antagonism 
out of all proportion to its importance and called forth an 
opposition paper, the Antidote, with which it waged lively 
war." Imitators of the Correspondent promptly sprang up in 
various parts of the country and added to the apprehension 
of religious conservatives. It was the growth of such periodi- 
cals as these that caused the young editor to write for the 
Essex Gazette in 1830 two articles on the subject of “Infidel- 
ity,” ** and to be fearful of the presence in the Working Men’s 
Party of “infidel” leaders. 

Whittier’s opinions on the subject of slavery were crystal- 
lizing rapidly during the period of his editorship of the 
Gazette. Although he was free to say what he chose so far as 
the owner of the paper was concerned, he soon found that 
some readers objected to his vehemence and accused him of 
using language so forthright that it tended to destroy the 
harmony of the republic. But opposition to his frank speak- 
ing only confirmed his belief that “to stand aloof . . . to vacil- 
late . .. guided by no principle save that of timid selfishness 
is a crime of the vilest character.” * When Garrison was 
imprisoned in a Baltimore jail in April for printing an alleged 
libel against a slave-trader, Whittier unhesitatingly avowed 
that he would rather share his friend’s lonely cell than the 
proudest home in the South. His editorial policy was firmly 
established after a few weeks on the Gazette. Only by free 
expression, he declared, could the different sections of the 
country come to an understanding; never would he keep 
silent on a subject that he believed should be openly dis- 
cussed. 

In July, 1830, Whittier resigned his position in Haverhill 
in order to accept the editorship of a popular Hartford paper, 
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11 The Correspondent ran from January 20, 1827, until mid-July, 1829. 
12 January 23 and February 6. 
13 Essex Gazette, April 3. 
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the New England Weekly Review, over which the lively and 
able George D. Prentice had been presiding since 1828. Dur- 
ing the six months in which he had edited the Essex Gazette, 
Whittier’s reputation as a writer had grown so rapidly that, 
as his friend Thayer put it, “If he had not been absolutely 
puff-proof, he must have become dangerously inflated.” * In 
all modesty, however, he entered upon his new work, and for 
a year and a half gave his energy to the Review, speaking out 
as fearlessly as Prentice had done on all matters of public 
concern and increasingly displaying an ability to influence 
readers with his pen. He battled lustily for “Clay, liberty, 
and union” against Jackson. He continued to hail the rise of 
the Working Men’s Party and to approve its objects, especially 
after the anti-Owenites had become the recognized official 
party. As a Quaker, he was particularly interested in aiding 
the Working Men’s protest against the militia system. The 
spectacle of the “fall training” in Hartford, with its glorifica- 
tion of military spirit, drew from him a fiery editorial indica- 
tive of what he could do when aroused: 


We do most especially detest the parade and mock majestical 
displays of our fall-training....It presents annually a scene of 
folly, a spectacle of the true and ultimate ridiculous. ... We con- 
sider it perfectly unaccountable that its odious provisions should 
have been so long submitted to by the people who are laboring 
under them. Verily, we trust there is spirit enough in the yeoman- 
ry of our state to do something speedily and resolutely on this 
subject. If any man is fool enough to hail with satisfaction the 
drum-roll which calls him from his farm or his work-shop, let 
him drag the artillery like a pack horse, as he is, or shoulder his 
musket and exhibit himself, like an Indian acting over his war 
dance before civilized optics. We have nothing to do with such a 
man.—We speak in the name of the great body of the people when 
we say that the present militia system in Connecticut is unjust, 
anti-republican, aristocratical,- and worse than useless. It is un- 
equal in its operations, pernicious in its trend, anti-republican 


14 Essex Gazette, August 7, 1830. 
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in its nature, and totally inadequate for the purposes for which 
it was intended. 


He continued to argue boldly on the subject of slavery. 
He took issue with an editor of a South Carolina paper who 
maintained that the North should attend to its own affairs. 
He denounced the slave-trade in the District of Columbia, 
carried on under the eyes of “the delegated wisdom and virtue 
of the Republic.” He welcomed the first numbers of the 
Liberator with words of praise for the stern morality of its 
editor, and after reading the paper for some months declared 
of Garrison, “Eternal, immutable Truth is on his side.” 

But life was not all causes and debate to the twenty-three- 
year-old Whittier. In a period when journalism was extremely 
personal he was not averse to breaking a lance with a neigh- 
boring editor, to defending a friend, or to seeing the comic 
side of a misadventure. One of his liveliest articles in the New 
England Weekly Review presents William Cullen Bryant 
in a role not usually associated with that gentleman. As a 
supporter of President Jackson and an advocate of free trade, 
Bryant and his newly adopted whiskers were fair game for a 
champion of Clay and a protective tariff. When, therefore, the 
editor of the Evening Post, using the direct action of his day, 
attempted to use a whip on one of his political opponents on 
the streets of New York, the affair provided too savory a 
rrorsel to be passed over in silence by a brother editor. Whit- 
ti:r headed his account of the affray with a quotation from 
Bryant's uch admired poetry: 


And leave the vain low strife 
That makes men mad. 


The article then continued: 


15 New England Weekly Review, October 18, 1830. For other attacks upon 
compulsory militia service, see H. T. Mook, “Training Day in New England,” 
New England Quarterly, x1 (December, 1938), 691-695. 
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We have to record one of the most wonderful battles which 
has been fought in modern times. Oh for the pen of a Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, the same which sketched the terrific picture of 
the war-like Peter Stuyvesant! The chivalry of the Dutch Dynasty 
has returned to New York. We marvel why something of a bellig- 
erent nature cannot be got up in Hartford. We are far behind 
our neighbors in matters of pugnacity. But—to our story. 

All our readers, our political ones we mean, know William L. 
Stone, whilom editor of the Hartford Mirror and now the able 
and agreeable editor of the New York Commercial Advertiser. 
This gentleman had a newspaper quarrel with the editor of the 
Evening Post, William Cullen Bryant, known to all our literary 
readers as a poet of acknowledged merit. The combatants for a 
time shook their quills at each other and looked as fierce upon 
paper as they conveniently could. And here, in our humble 
opinion, the war ought to have ended. But we learn from the 
Commercial Advertiser of the twenty-first, that while Colonel 
Stone and his brother-in-law were perambulating up Broadway, 
the aforesaid Mr. Bryant, accompanied by his friend Leggett, 
came up in the rear of the gallant Colonel and shouted his name. 
Whereat the Colonel turned boldly about and received the end 
of a cow-skin across his physiognomy, scarring his nasal pro- 
tuberance and coloring his cheeks like the flush of a champagne 
frolic. The Colonel, nothing daunted, lifted his cane and some- 
what unceremoniously developed more organs on the cranium 
of his poetical assailant than the phrenologist ever dreamed of. 

There is no telling what might have been the result of all this, 
had not the crowd, contrary to all rules of chivalry, torn the 
knightly combatants asunder. Both retired in fine order—the 
Colonel to fight his battle over again in his newspaper, and the 
poetical wielder of the cow-skin to brush up anew his ferocious 
Jackson whiskers, which had been terribly disarranged in the 
contest.1¢ 


Editorial duties on a paper like the Review compelled 
Whittier to think chiefly of contemporary problems and hap- 
penings; nevertheless he found time to continue his study of 


16 New England Weekly Review, April 25, 1831. 
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the New England past. In his literary comments in the weekly 
he pointed out the “abundant materials for the creations of 
the novelist in the peculiar character of the Puritans of New 
England,” and confessed a strong urge to testify against the 
spirit of bigotry and superstition in the worthies of the olden 
time.’? The work of fiction that he apparently began to con- 
sider writing at this period had to wait almost twenty years 
before it took form as Margaret Smith’s Journal, and during 
that time he was to become much better acquainted with the 
intolerance of both the seventeenth and the nineteenth cen- 
turies. 

Whittier gave up his position on the New England Weekly 
Review and returned to Haverhill in January, 1832. During 
the next four years he was attached to no one paper, although 
he contributed to many. The anti-slavery cause became his 
chief interest, and his energies were largely given to work 
for the newly organized anti-slavery societies. In May, 1836, 
he returned to the Essex Gazette and began to work directly 
through its columns for the cause he had at heart. His par- 
ticular purpose in doing this was to throw all the influence 
he had into a fight for the freedom of speech and press. At 
the beginning of the year the governor of his state, in an in- 
augural address, had asked all classes in Massachusetts to ab- 
stain from discussing the subject of slavery, and had suggested 
laws against abolitionists. Whittier had replied in a militant 
letter of protest,"* and now with renewed force he threw him- 
self into the struggle for free speech. 

The first issue of the Essex Gazette after he again became 
its editor made his purpose clear. Prominently displayed was 
a poem entitled “The Beauty of Liberty,” preceded by a quo- 
tation from Milton: “In all things that have beauty there is 
nothing to man more comely than Liberty.” The “Address 
to the Public” in this same number summoned the citizens 

17 New England Weekly Review, May 23 and August 29, 1831. 


18 Whittier’s “Letter to his Excellency, Governor Everett,” was printed in 
the Essex Gazette of February 13, 1836. 
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of the Commonwealth to give their patronage “to an inde- 
pendent and unshackled Press,”’® and proclaimed the editor 
a Friend of Universal Liberty. A few weeks later an article 
headed “Freedom of the Press” gave expression to Whittier’s 
intense feeling on this subject. Again prefacing his own com- 
ment with words from Milton, he wrote: 


The old spirit of Liberty is on the decline among us. Rights of 
the most sacred character-rights which our fathers hedged about 
with laws and solemn declarations are denied, ridiculed, and 
legislated away. The right of petition—the right of the people, 
whether few or many, to be heard in Congress is no longer ours. . . . 
The late attempt, so nearly successful, to establish an odious cen- 
sorship of the press is still more alarming. ... Why are our presses 
silent? Their own graves are making. Slavery cannot breathe the 
atmosphere of Free Discussion. It has sworn upon its own bloody 
altar to silence the press which utters above a whisper the name 
of Liberty, excepting always on our Saturnalia of July, when we 
can speak of any kind of slavery save that of the negroes of the 
South and of any kind of Tyranny save that of slave holding. 
For ourselves, whatever others may do, we go for the full and 
perfect freedom of the Press as guaranteed by the Constitution 
of Massachusetts and of the United States. We shall regard no 
law which nullifies that guarantee. We will yield to no laws 
whatever our freedom of opinion and our constitutional right 
of expressing that opinion. We believe with Milton in his noble 
defence of the freedom of the Press that “though all the winds 
of doctrine be let loose upon the earth, so Truth be among them,. 
we do injuriously by licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt her 
strength.” 2° 


As he had done in 1830, Whittier gave offense to many 
readers of the Essex Gazette by the intensity with which he 
expressed his views. He alienated others by his refusal to make 
the weekly a party paper, firmly maintaining that the friends 
of abolition had nothing to hope for from either of the great 


19 Essex Gazette, May 7, 1836. 
20 Essex Gazette, June 18. 
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political parties. His policy was to watch the votes of state 
and national representatives and to give the support of his 
pen to those who seemed to be standing for the freedom he 
cherished. Subscribers soon began to complain to the owner 
of the Gazette that an editor whose opinions made him indif- 
ferent to party politics was not a proper person to be in charge 
of a local paper.** Consequently, changes were made in the 
management, and Whittier became a “junior editor,” with 
supervision over the literary and miscellaneous departments 
only. He would have liked at this time to buy a controlling 
interest in the Gazette in order to be truly independent, but 
he saw that as a business venture such a procedure was unwise 
with local feeling against him. He therefore gave up his con- 
nection with the paper in December. 

The- following year, 1837, was a critical one in Whittier’s 
development. Uncertainty about his future troubled him. 
Training and experience by this time made him look natur- 
ally to newspaper work as a profession, but he felt that he must 
refuse editorial positions that would keep him from follow- 
ing his sense of duty. Editing one of the many abolition pa- 
pers which were springing up on all sides seemed the solution 
to his problem. When an offer came to him from Maine to 
take charge of a weekly about to be established in Portland, 
he decided to accept it, although he feared that Maine did not 
offer a field large enough to enable him to do much good.” 
The financial depression of 1837 put an end to the plans for 
this publication, however, and sent him to New York instead 
of to Portland.** During the summer of 1837 he acted as one 
of the secretaries of the American Anti-Slavery Society and 
assisted in the editing of periodicals issued by the society. 
His hand was most clearly evident in the Emancipator and in 

21 See letter from Whittier to Jeremiah Spofford, November 23, 1836, in 
S. T. Pickard’s Life and Letters of J. G. Whittier (Boston, 1894), 1, 194. 

22 See letter to Abijah Thayer, March 31, 1837, in Pickard, Life and Letters, 
I, 157. 


28 See letter to Mary Whittier Caldwell, August, 1837, in Whittier Corre- 
spondence, edited by John Albree (Salem, 1911), 52. 
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the Anti-Slavery Record, for in these papers two works that 
he prepared for publication during this year were reprinted,— 
a series of letters from John Quincy Adams to his constituents 
(printed in the Emancipator), and some “Views of Slavery” 
extracted from Harriet Martineau’s Society in America 
(printed in the Anti-Slavery Record). 

In 1838, the plan for a Portland paper being definitely 
abandoned, Whittier became the editor of the Pennsylvania 
Freeman, an anti-slavery weekly in Philadelphia. This period- 
ical had been established in 1836 by Benjamin Lundy, as the 
National Enquirer and Constitutional Advocate, with the 
avowed purpose of warning his countrymen against what he 
believed to be a conspiracy of Southern politicians in Texas. 
When the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society began to feel 
the need of an organ with which to stimulate abolition senti- 
ment, Lundy's paper was taken over, the name changed to 
The Pennsylvania Freeman, and Whittier invited to take 
charge of it. He accepted the offer and for two years presided 
over the periodical, writing for it many vigorous editorials 
and occasional poems. 

Whittier was especially interested at the time when he 
went to Philadelphia, in the fate of runaway slaves. The Massa- 
chusetts legislature had passed a measure securing to such 
fugitives the right of trial by jury, but Pennsylvania had re- 
jected a similar bill. Associations existed, however, for the 
purpose of aiding negroes to escape, and Whittier wished to. 
learn about, possibly to assist in, the workings of the Under- 
ground Railroad. The particular task that he set for himself 
on the Freeman was to stir the conscience of Philadelphia 
and to arouse the city to an active sympathy for the refugees 
he hoped to aid. One of his most emotional appeals, “The 
Farewell of a Virginia Slave Mother,” appeared in the paper 
a fortnight after he became editor. A little later an editorial 
called “Fugitive Slaves” sounded a direct call for aid and 
made Whittier’s position on the question plain: 
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There is a dark line of fugitives from Southern oppression con- 
stantly crossing the free states on the way to Canada. The facili- 
ties of successful escape are increasing. No genuine abolitionist 
would hesitate a moment to do all in his power to aid in this 
voluntary colonization; it will soon be impossible for the hunters 
of human property to retake their chattels personal in any of the 
free states. For our part we hold it to be a sin before God to aid, 
even as a civil magistrate, in reimposing the chains of slavery 
upon a fellow-being. A northern Judge, in conversing with us 
on this subject, said with emphasis: “I would never give over a 
fugitive into the hands of Southern kidnappers. If called upon 
to decide a question of this kind I would resign my judicial 
office.” 24 
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To the cause of the slave Whittier gave his undivided atten- 
tion in the Freeman. Other reforms, no matter how great his 
sympathy with them, were not considered. He opposed his 
arguments to those of Southern apologists for slavery, de- 
nounced clergymen who refused to admit that abolition was 
a religious matter, stirred up feeling for the suffering of mis- 
treated slaves, and urged voters to give their congressmen no 
rest until they called for the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia. 

In this policy of devotion to a single reform Whittier was 
not at one with the Garrisonians, who saw no objection to 
fighting for many causes. He was even further separated from 
them on a second issue—the organization of political groups to 
advance the cause of emancipation. At the time when Whittier 
began editing the Pennsylvania Freeman, this question of po- 
litical action had become an important one among anti-slavery 
workers, and by 1840, the year in which he left the paper, had 
resulted in a split in the ranks of the abolitionists. Garrison 
remained firm in his determination to have nothing to do with 
politics, believing that when public opinion was thoroughly 
aroused, both existing parties would declare against slavery 


24 Pennsylvania Freeman, April 19, 1838. 
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and bring about its destruction. Whittier, like many other 
members of the American Anti-Slavery Society, held that a 
fight for freedom in a republic must be carried on by organ- 
izing the voting strength of the like-minded. As a result of 
these differences, seceders from Garrison met in a Liberty 
Convention early in the year 1840 and nominated James G. 
Birney as their candidate for President, thus definitely launch- 
ing a third-party political campaign. Whittier suffered keenly 
throughout the recriminations that accompanied this division 
of a house against itself, but after Birney was nominated, he 
gave him his unqualified support. When a new paper called 
the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter was estab- 
lished by the seceding abolitionists in June, 1840, Whittier 
was asked to assist in editing it. He helped with two issues 
(September and October, 1841), contributing some ten ar- 
ticles, but he never had a close association with the periodical. 
He also assisted with the Emancipator, the official organ of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, from time to time between 
the years 1841 and 1844.» Meanwhile, before resuming com- 
plete editorial responsibility for a weekly paper, he continued 
to work in various ways for the new Liberty party, and to 
contribute non-political verse to the Democratic Review. 

Whittier was convinced by 1844 that no immediate results 
were to be expected from the activities of the abolitionists, yet 
he did not relax his efforts for the cause. He was willing to 
fight for such advantage as the times made possible, and in this- 
spirit he agreed to assume charge of a new weekly paper, the 
Middlesex Standard, established in the industrial city of 
Lowell to promote the work of the Liberty party. In the first 
number of this publication, July 25, 1844, he asked the pa- 
tronage of all friends of “free discussion,” but made a special 
appeal to the working men and women of the community for 
their support of “a Standard which bears for its motte Free 
Labor and Equal Rights.” 


25 T. F. Currier, A Bibliography of John Greenleaf Whittier (Cambridge, 
1937), 467-468. 
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The paper under Whittier’s management was not exclu- 
sively political, although it gave constant attention to Birney’s 
candidacy and to the exciting question of the admission of 
Texas to the Union. To its columns Whittier contributed a 
series of fifteen articles in no way related to politics, called 
“The Stranger in Lowell.” Explaining their origin later he 
wrote: “The author . . . occupying, during a brief sojourn in 
Lowell in the past autumn, a position which necessarily 
brought him into somewhat harsh collision with both of the 
great political parties on the eve of an exciting election, 
deemed it at once a duty and a privilege to keep his heart 
open to the kindliest influences of nature and society.” ** 
These sketches, each based on some simple personal experi- 
ence, are more than transcripts of contemporary life in Lowell. 
They are more truly revelations of the social ideals which by 
1844 Whittier had come to accept as the guiding principles of 
his life. He is not certain even in a city where Work is the 
patron saint that the “genii of mechanism” are lifting the 
level of life to the broad table-land of Promise.** He deplores 
the “narrow spirit of mingled national vanity and religious 
intolerance” that cannot recognize man as man, no matter 
from what race or country he comes.** He sees in the factory 
girls of Lowell apostles of democracy, demonstrating the dig- 
nity of woman, but has no patience with sentimentalists who 
dilate upon the beauty of labor without knowing what it 
means to earn a living by long hours of toil.”® He finds in the 
sermon of a Mormon preacher evidence of the power of faith, 
and with wide toleration recognizes the honesty and sincerity 
of the Latter-Day Saints mingled with their fanaticism.** He 
feels with the Swedenborgians the mystery of being, and is 
“not willing to reject everything which cannot be explained 


26 Preface to The Stranger in Lowell (Boston, 1845). 

27 “The City of a Day,” Middlesex Standard, August 1, 1844. 

28 “The Heart of the Stranger,” Middlesex Standard. 

29 “The Factory Girls,” Middlesex Standard, August 15, 1844. 

30 “A Mormon Conventicle,” Middlesex Standard, August 22, 1844. 
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as consistent with a strictly material philosophy.” ** In what 
is perhaps the most revealing sketch in the series, ““The Train- 
ing,” he traces the changing aspect of his own hero-worship. 
He has come at length to find his ideal in the Christian hero- 
ism of Fox preaching through prison-gates, of Mary Dyer on 
the scaffold, of Clarkson climbing the decks of Liverpool 
slave-ships; and most of all, in Milton, old, poor, and blind, 
still holding fast “his heroic integrity and rebuking with his 
republicanism the treachery and servility of his old associates.” 

While he was editing the Middlesex’ Standard, Whittier 
lost no opportunity of furthering the cause of anti-slavery 
among the factory workers. He contrasted the conditions of 
free labor, even when they were most irksome, with those of 
slave labor; he urged the overthrow of distinctions which 
man had built between himself and his brother; he held up 
for admiration the outstanding advocates of Freedom. When, 
on August 1. 1844, Emerson delivered an address in Con- 
cord on the anniversary of the emancipation of the negroes in 
the West Indies, Whittier was prompt to acclaim this distin- 
guished addition to the ranks of anti-slavery speakers. As 
soon as the address was in print he wrote a review of it, wel- 
coming Emerson into the “dusty and toil-worn ranks,” and 
blessing him for the manly heartiness with which he had 
uttered “his good word for Liberty.” * 

After the election was over, the Liberty Party defeated, 
and the Democratic Party returned to power, Whittier gave 
up his editorship of the Standard. For a time he was connected — 
with the Essex Transcript, an Amesbury weekly paper. He 
was never called the editor of this publication, but he did, 
according to Pickard, actually have charge of it for about two 
years, writing a large part of its contents. When he left the 
Standard, in 1845, seeing no immediate opening in his own 
region, he began seriously to consider going West to live. In 


31 “Swedenborg,” Middlesex Standard, September 12, 1844. 
82 Middlesex Standard, September 12, 1844. 
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the preceding decade a group of Quaker abolitionists had 
founded the town of Salem, in Iowa, and Whittier had 
watched the progress of the community with interest.** Doubt- 
less it was to this region that he would have gone had he fol- 
lowed his plan of leaving Massachusetts, for attempts were 
being made at the moment to form a Liberty Party in Iowa, 
and an anti-slavery paper would have been of assistance to 
the cause.* But while he was meditating trying his fortunes 
in a new region, editorial work of a particularly congenial 
nature was offered him at home. 

Conditions in 1846 called for the renewed devotion of 
abolition leaders who believed in political action. The war 
with Mexico, declared in May, with its prospect of new land 
to be brought under federal jurisdiction, forced again to the 
front the question of slavery in the territories. It seemed that 
anti-slavery questions would play a larger part in the presi- 
dential campaign of 1848 than they had in 1844. If the Lib- 
erty Party was to draw into its ranks anti-slavery Whigs and 
Democrats, the time had come for more determined efforts. 
In a convention held during the summer, one of the meas- 
ures proposed to arouse fresh enthusiasm was the establish- 
ment of a periodical at Washington to report the activities of 
Congressmen and to serve as a national organ of the Liberty 
Party. The suggestion met with hearty approval and as a result 
Whittier was invited to serve as corresponding editor, with 
Dr. Gamaliel Bailey as editor-in-chief, of a new weekly publi- 
cation—the National Era. 

The first number of the paper appeared on January 7, 1847, 
and from that time until 1860 the National Era played an 
important part in the literary and political history of the 


33 A seminary was founded in Salem which became known as Whittier 
College. Later a group of settlers emigrated from Salem to California and 
there established a town and a college named in Whittier’s honor. See “Whit- 
tier and Iowa,” by C. A. Hawley, Iowa Journal of History and Politics, xxx1v, 
2 (April, 1936). 

84 The State Liberty Party was organized by 1847, and an Jowa Freeman 
established. 
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country. The choice of Whittier as corresponding editor fox 
such a periodical was a happy one, both for him and for the 
paper. He was able to live at home in Amesbury, free from 
the daily strain of editorial responsibility, and to write not 
only on current issues but on such other topics as his increas- 
ingly wide reading suggested. While the editor in Washington 
reported the progress of national affairs and urged the claims 
of the anti-slavery party, Whittier dealt with conditions in 
New England, and through poems, letters, narratives, and 
biographical sketches added religious fervor to political argu- 
ment. 

The record of Whittier’s literary and political life from 
1847 until the late 1850’s may be found in the pages of the 
National Era. During those years he contributed to the paper 
regularly, supplying in all some ninety poems and enough 
prose to fill several volumes. In his more purely literary work 
his thoughts often turned back to the seventeenth century, 
another age of struggle for political freedom—the age of the 
early Quakers and of his “Master Milton,” whose words he 
loved to quote. His longest contribution, a work of fiction 
called “Stray Leaves from Margaret Smith’s Journal,” grew 
out of his devotion to early New England history, and fulfilled 
the desire he had expressed in his youth to write a novel deal- 
ing with the Puritans. Against a carefully recreated seven- 
teenth-century background, he attempted to show the ugli- 
ness of suppressing freedom of expression—even as his own 
contemporaries had tried to suppress it. Another contribution 
consisted of a series of sketches dealing with seventeenth-cen- 
tury figures—Quakers and non-Quakers—whose uncompro- 
mising integrity he held up as a worthy model for American 
legislators.* 

Political events were moving rapidly during the years of 
Whittier’s connection with the National Era. The periodical 

35 Sketch of Thomas Ellwood, January 7, 21, and 28, 1847; of John Bunyan, 


April 1 and 8, 1847; of Andrew Marvell, May 18, 1848; of John Roberts, May 
17 and 24, 1849; of Richard Baxter, October 4 and 11, 1849. 
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reflected these happenings and Whittier’s attitude toward 
them. The policy of the paper was completely opposed to that 
of Garrison's Liberator, which was demanding not only sep- 
aration from political action, but repudiation of the Federal 
Constitution. The Era maintained that slavery was a state 
institution, dependent upon state laws, and urged all oppo- 
nents of the system to unite in a political party and abolish 
the evil through constitutional action. To help bring about 
this end, Whittier put behind the Liberty Party a tremendous 
moral force. Week after week he insisted that the Christian 
religion was the root of all democracy, and that American 
democracy could survive only by heeding the Christian doc- 
trine of brotherhood. In one of his finest sketches, ““The Dem- 
ocrat, William Leggett,” ** he summed up his own faith in the 
American ideal of government, and called upon all true 
believers to make that ideal prevail. 

By 1848 a new set of conditions confronted the Liberty 
Party, and the editors of the National Era sought to meet 
them. The Democratic and Whig conventions refused to take 
any position on the problem of slavery in the new territories. 
Many members of those parties by this time favored prevent- 
ing the extension of slavery and wished to vote for a candi- 
date who represented their views. The result was that dis- 
satisfied Whigs and Democrats united with Liberty men in 
nominating Van Buren as the presidential candidate of a 
new Free Soil Party. This action aroused some opposition 
among members of the Liberty Party, but Whittier gave 
staunch support to the new organization, and in an editorial 
called “Bygones” pledged himself to Van Buren now that he 
had “rescued the honored name of Democracy from the re- 
proach of an alliance with slavery.” ** 

The election of 1848 failed to fulfill the hopes of the edi- 
tors of the National Era. No state was carried for the Free 
Soil candidate and the leaders could only urge continued 


36 National Era, March 4, 1847. 
37 National Era, September 7, 1848. 
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effort. Whittier’s discouragement found expression in a poem, 
“The Wish of Today,” voicing his weariness of spirit and his 
desire for national peace. When, however, on March 7, 
1850, Webster made his last great speech, advocating a com- 
promise that was to silence agitation and adjust the conflicting 
demands of the two sections of the nation, Whittier’s sub- 
dued fire burst forth anew. In the bitter lines of “Ichabod” 
and “Kossuth” he poured scorn upon the hero of his youth, 
and in an impassioned editorial called “Settling the Slave 
Question” he denied that slavery was merely a constitutional 
or an economic matter. “If Christianity and Democracy,” he 
wrote, “are not the shallowest of hypocrisies, both must revolt 
against the requirement to aid in extending a system which 
dishonors God in his image, and debases man to a level with 
a beast of burden.” * When the compromise was passed in 
September, with the apparent approval of a public tired of 
the slavery agitation, both Whittier and Bailey denounced 
it in the National Era and declared that disobedience to the 
enactment was obedience to God. 

In 1854 a new issue, the Kansas-Nebraska act, brought op- 
portunity to fan anti-slavery sentiment and reopen the “set- 
tled” subject. During the violent debate in Congress on this 
act, Whittier rejoiced that northern sentiment was again 
crystallizing and making possible the organization of a new 
anti-slavery party. For weary years he had labored as an editor 
to advance the cause of freedom. His hopes had risen and 
fallen many times. Now he was ready to aid the work of men 
in convention assembled, calling themselves “Republicans.” 
“I am more than willing to take the humblest place in a new 
organization,” he wrote to Emerson in July, 1854. “I care 
nothing for names; I have no prejudice against Whig or 
Democrat; show me a party . . . making the protection of Man 
the paramount object, and I am ready to go with it heart and 
soul.” When the founders of the party turned to John C. 


38 National Era, March 28, 1850. 
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Frémont, the picturesque “Pathfinder,” as their presidential 
candidate, Whittier, already an enthusiastic admirer of the 
explorer, let his hopes of political success rise once more. He 
hailed Frémont in the National Era on July 17, 1856, with a 
poem; declared that the slogan, “Free Speech, Free Press, Free 
Soil, Free Men, Frémont and Victory,” sounded the watch- 
words of his life; and rejoiced that he had lived to see a great 
political battle for his ideals.** When on election day Frémont 
was beaten, Whittier, drawing victory from defeat, refused 
to be entirely cast down, for public opinion in the North was 
no longer undecided, and New England, he believed, was 
committed to the cause of true democracy. 

Four years later the National Era ceased to exist. The party 
that it was established to aid at length won a national election, 
and there was no further need of the publication. With its 
passing Whittier’s work as an editor was over. He had fought 
for his convictions in one paper after another from his twenty- 
first to his fiftieth year. As a journalist he had maintained at 
all times and in all places that “the liberty to know, to utter, 
and to argue freely is above all other liberty.” He had cham- 
pioned the cause of freedom, shared with his readers his ro- 
mantic interest in the American past, and advocated with 
Yankee practicality the attainment of humanitarian ideals 
by political action. Into the weekly newspapers upon which 
he labored during these years, he put so large a part of him- 
self that they may well be regarded as significant documents 
in any study of Whittier’s life. 


39 National Era, September 4, 1856. 
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A FRENCH INTERPRETER OF 
NEW ENGLAND'S LITERATURE 
1846-1865 


RUTH ELIZABETH BROWN 


F the several French critics who sought to follow Ameri- 

can changes in thought during the middle decades of 
the nineteenth century, and to embody them in literary form, 
the most outstanding and perhaps least known is Emile Mon- 
tégut, talented native of Limoges, born June 23, 1825. His 
interpretations, measured not only by the intensity of his 
efforts but also by the excellence of his judgments, repre- 
sent, as nearly as we may hope to know it now, the degree 
of penetration of the French mind into the American mind 
at that time. 

Montégut’s critical survey of the New World, consisting 
of about thirty articles, published in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes and the Moniteur Universel, embodies all phases of 
American life and thought, but always with a special preoc- 
cupation with the moral and intellectual aspects brought out 
in their literature, especially when dealing with the litera- 
ture and philosophy of New England. In fact, the French 
critic’s predilection for New England in his study of America 
was indicated from the very threshold of his career, when, 
at the age of twenty-two, he contributed to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes a long critical essay on Emerson.' 


I 


The American philosopher was little known in France at 
that time, Philaréte Chasles’ criticisms? on American litera- 
ture having done little more than give Emerson honorable 
mention, with the explanation that he had written too little 

1 “R. W. Emerson, Un Penseur et Un Poéte Américain,” Revue des Deux 
Mondes, August 1, 1847. 

2 “De la Littérature dans l’Amérique du Nord,” Revue des Deux Mondes, 
July 15, 1835; “Des Tendances Littéraires en Amérique et en Angleterre,” 
ibid., August 15, 1844. 
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as yet to occupy the French critics long. However, the Com- 
tesse d’Agoult (Marie de Flavigny, “Daniel Stern”) had de- 
voted an entire article to him in the Revue Indépendante of 
July, 1846. She had read but one volume from his pen, for 
which she had been obliged to send to England, she said, but 
she had recognized in it the mark of genius and therefore 
felt no hesitation in bringing it before the French public 
eye. Montégut’s essay, which presents a learned exposition of 
both ancient and modern philosophy and a penetrating analy- 
sis of Emerson's genius, stresses the moral nature of the 
American writer's ideas and their worth more than the in- 
tellectuality of their form, which had up to then preoccupied 
the majority of Emerson's critics; and every truth professed 
by the American is minutely searched for the moral depth 
of the-doctrine it constitutes. The imprint of the belief which 
Emerson so often expressed in the words “I believe in etern- 
ity” gleams like “un reflet de la tumiére morale” throughout 
his writings, says the French critic, strengthening with kindly, 
salutary rays the whole realm of his thought. That he has 
dared to think originally, independently, regardless of “le 
hasard de la pensée,” has lifted the American philosopher 
above the intellectual level of American literature. Emerson 
is, in his opinion, “the first American to loosen up the earth 
of his native soil so that new springs of philosophic thought 
might gush forth.” And yet, the current of his dreams never 
causes him to stray from his way nor to lose sight of his goal. 
“Sa pensée s’éléve sans effort et sans bruit, graduellement et 
sans précipitation’; and so skilfully is this done, says the 
French critic, that Emerson reaches the point of eloquence 
before one has perceived that he is approaching it. 

Pointing out that Emerson's talent is of two distinct types, 
namely that he is a moralist as well as a creator of a moral 
philosophy, Montégut distinguishes between the meanings of 
these two terms: 


Moral philosophy seeks to establish solidity in that which is 
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unstable, everlastingness in that which is transitory, law amidst 
the lawlessness of human passions; it raises human existence to 
the height of the absolute, it makes wisdom the science of life. 
Moralists, on the contrary, are those who take their pleasure, 
essentially, in that which is unusual and fleeting, those to whom 
the infinite variety of human weaknesses and desires form an 
attraction, who count, explain and search out the most abysmal 
corruptions of the heart, the most subtle disturbances of the 
mind, the immeasurable deficiencies of the soul. 


In the French critic’s opinion, Emerson leans in the direction 
of the latter and he forecasts the day when “le philosophe 
s'effacera chez Emerson derriére le moraliste.”” Montégut 
makes another comparison regarding the genius of Emerson. 
While the latter possesses the boldness and concentration of 
thought characteristic of the sages of antiquity, and, like 
them, “remplit le méme réle d’observateur et de chercheur 
sans fin,” he also approaches the modern sage in his lack of 
dogmatism, in his desire for wider horizons and less restricted 
points of view. Lacking all the dazzling effects of mysticism 
and of modern style, Emerson employs the best qualities of 
the sage of all time—‘“T’originalité, la spontanéité, |’observa- 
tion sagace, la délicate analyse, la critique, l’absence de dog- 
matisme.” 

For Montégut, the American philosopher has also given a 
special animation to the American landscape, until then seen 
only, he says, through Cooper and Chateaubriand on the one 
side and the economists on the other, thus acquainting the 
French with nothing but either the silence of the “savanes” 
or the noisy side of American life. Between these two concep- 
tions there now emerges an enchanting glimpse of the cottage 
of Emerson, in Massachusetts, making the New World breathe 
for Montégut in a living way. It had taken an Emerson, he 
said, to open up for France the world where American thought 
moves and grows—an Emerson who had trained his mind, 
through long meditations, to yield fruitful ideas, original 
and unbiased. 
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In a second article, written for the same periodical in 1850, 
Montégut reviews the latest book of Emerson, Representative 
Men, greeting the work as that of an old friend to whom he 
has given affectionate study. The dominating thought of this 
book is, he says, the author's confidence in the Supreme Ideal 
and his faith in the stability of the Invisible. In his persistent 
exaltation of the individual grandeur of man, Emerson has 
attained a height of human thought which impresses Monté- 
gut as the living realization of his own concept of the terres- 
trial saint. He now finds in the American philosopher attri- 
butes both of the skeptic and of the mystic—two contrary 
currents of thought, yet a combination quite possible, since 
Emerson himself teaches us that a philosophy has no existence 
as a living system outside of man. Mysticism and skepticism, 
he believes, can draw profit from each other. 

Confident that intelligence, such as that of Plato, Mon- 
taigne, and Goethe, creates unreservedly for Emerson the hero 
in any age, and comparing this theory with that of Carlyle, 
in Heroes and Hero Worship, published about the same time 
on the same subject, the French critic finds himself obliged 
to give the preference to the Englishman, since the latter has 
eulogized the man of action rather than the contemplator, 
the man who participates in life rather than the one who 
merely comments on it, a persuasion which coincides much 
more nearly with his own way of thinking than that which 
he ascribes to Emerson. But this interpretation would not 
seem wholly justified, since Emerson did not disdain manual 
labor. He realized fully the essential part it plays in the gen- 
eral scheme of things, but he has magnified the réle of the 
thinker because it is through him that the laborer finds ex- 
pression. 

Montégut reviews still another work of Emerson, English 
Traits, in 1856. Here he finds that Emerson has not been 
able to escape the dangers attendant upon trying to charac- 


3 “Le Caractére Anglais Jugé par un Américain,” Revue des Deux Mondes, 
November 15, 1856. 
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terize the English, since one cannot say that they are a prac- 
tical and prosaic race without admitting in the same breath 
that they are also essentially poetic and possessed of an imag- 
ination equal to their will. Emerson is severe on English lit- 
erature and not exactly just, he says, since the American pro- 
nounces as entirely lacking in it certain elements which 
Montégut finds, such as Platonism, expressed by the English 
writers in a particular kind of spiritualism which does not 
seem to reveal itself to Emerson. Yet the French critic finds 
much to admire in the deep tranquillity of the American 
philosopher’s thoughts, and marvels that there could be the 
same imperturbable confidence in the latest expression of his 
ideas as there was in the beginning. America will learn to 
appreciate more and more this native genius, he believes, 
since Emerson is thoroughly American and writes of and for 
his country, in an effort to widen expression of the national 
character. 


II 


Montégut is glad to recommend any writer who seeks to 
encourage his compatriots to write about their own country, 
for it is only in this way, through their literature, that the 
beliefs, ideas, and fancies of a people can be traced from 
age to age. Longfellow, with his delicate and exquisite poem 
“The Song of Hiawatha,” his “Evangeline,” “Excelsior,” and 
“The Psalm of Life,” has won the sympathy of the European 
public because these poems express American feelings and 
portray American nature; it is only before his Golden 
Legend, Hyperion, and The Spanish Student that Europe re- 
mains cold, since their scenes are laid in foreign lands already 
known to Europe, instead of the prairies and lakes of the 
New World. Whenever Longfellow writes of his own land, 
the French can feel the sweetness and charm of it—the im- 
mense prairies, covered with tall, waving grasses, the forests 
full of refreshing shadows, and never does any poetic clumsi- 
ness on his part rob them of the impression of grandeur and 
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happiness they inspire. Montégut devotes only one article‘ en- 
tirely to Longfellow, his review of The Song of Hiawatha, 
although he frequently refers to his poetry in other articles 
when discussing American literature. 

Montégut has read the accounts of the travelers concern- 
ing the New World, but finds them at best only “un mauvais 
record des phases les plus mystérieuses de la société améri- 
caine.” The rapid changes in politics, economics, life, litera- 
ture, and even religion of the new civilization really discour- 
aged detailed study at that time and rendered any survey of 
its development difficult, sometimes a little dangerous, and 
often not a little absurd, since so meteoric were America’s 
changes that conditions existing there today had become 
obsolete on the morrow and hence in a sense not worth dis- 
cussing.- Nevertheless, the French critic, who possessed a vast 
store of information on America, must have acquired his 
impressions in large part from the reading of French, German, 
Swedish, English, and American writings on the subject, in 
the form of books, periodicals, and newspapers, since he had 
never crossed the Atlantic and there is no indication that he 
possessed American friends, beyond a chance acquaintance 
or two, met while he was in London. From these writings, 
then, he had to draw whatever inspiration he could, being, 
at the same time, without means of proving the exact degree 
of value to ascribe to them. For the most part he pronounces 
them a source of personal annoyance, since the attitude ex- 
hibited by the majority of the travelers towards the New 
World is one of indifference, skepticism, and uncertainty. 
The only foreign writer Montégut has mentioned as being 
particularly instructive, aside from the works of one or two 
of his own compatriots, is that of Frederika Bremer,’ the 
Swedish writer, whom he classifies with the native sources 


4 “Poésie Américaine—Une Légende des Prairies,” Revue des Deux 
Mondes, June 1, 1857. 
5 “Divers Auteurs Américains,” Revue des Deux Mondes, October 15, 1853. 
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of information on America. Her account of her travels,® 
somewhat disparaged by Philaréte Chasles, is to Montégut 
one of the most interesting books on the subject of the United 
States that he has read for a long time, for she has given the 
French much information concerning the literary society of 
America, especially “le groupe des écrivains distingués et 
singuliers qui habitent Massachusetts.” She has made her 
readers feel, too, he says, that they are with her: “Nous en- 
trons avec elle dans les assemblées populaires, dans les églises 
de différentes sectes, dans les maisons des savans ou des ar- 
tistes, dans les salons des marchands sottement orgueilleux 
de leur or.” 

It is, however, to this elevated literature of the Massachu- 
setts School itself that Montégut turns, for the most part, for 
help and inspiration on the subject of America. Unlike 
Chasles, who maintains that the new race has not yet learned 
to use its genius in writing, Montégut finds in these writers 
every indication that a literature is developing. The two 
decades from 1846 to 1865, which were, incidentally, the 
best years of Montégut’s literary productivity as far as Amer- 
ica was concerned, were destined to be as well the most 
productive years thus far in American literature, since the 
American “march of intellect” had indeed begun, introduc- 
ing the most effectual “flowering of New England” of all 
time. Longfellow, Emerson, Channing, Poe, Lowell, Margaret 
Fuller, Thoreau, and Hawthorne all fall within the period, - 
and engage, in varying degrees, the French critic’s attention, 
for he recognizes in their writings the existence of a national 
soul—an ideal 


which is freeing itself painfully and slowly, it is true, which is 
still, so to speak, in the form of a rose-coloured vapor, hovering 
above this new society like a beautiful vision rather than like a 
fixed and brilliant star towards ‘which man may lift his eyes from 
time to time, in order to rekindle his faith and renew his courage. 


6 Homes in the New World (London, 1853). 
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Montégut sees this ideal pass “like a refreshing breeze” 
through the pages of the philosophers but seeks it in vain in 
the popular literature and in the noisy life of the New World. 
In other words, the “go ahead” ideal to be found in the works 
of a Longfellow is more noble than the actual “go ahead” 
of America, but less real. 

If you should wish to know America as she is at the mo- 
ment, the actual state of her religious faith, her customs, and 
the like, you would not find it in the pages of Emerson, 
Channing, Parker, or Hawthorne. You would have to turn 
to the realistic novels of Cornelius Mathews, Mrs. Stowe, 
“Mrs. Wetherell” (Susan Warner), and Maria S. Cummins. 
These represent the American “novel of customs” and are im- 
portant to the historian of customs in so far as they deal with 
everyday life and faithfully reproduce familiar scenes. Monté- 
gut finds the American imagination so completely ruled by 
reality that it is practically powerless to escape from ordinary 
life. That is why romanticism holds so little place in popular 
American literature. If one should find a little of it, it is 
because writers are quite recently making an effort, he says, 
to put it into their compositions, in order to keep up with 
the changing times. The novels of “Fanny Fern” (Sara P. 
Willis Parton) illustrate this attempt at the fictitious; in her 
two books, Ruth Hall and Rose Clark, she has endeavored to 
paint the selfishness peculiar to commercial classes of little 
education, and as long as she keeps to that which she has actu- 
ally observed, her work is interesting; but she has made the 
mistake of falling into “ludicrous exaggerations” in so far 
as family life and domestic happiness are concerned. It is 
always this turn, in fact, that romanticism takes in popular 
American literature—children are represented as being much 
better than it is their nature to be, and the home is flooded 
with more sunshine than is true to life. Romanticism should 
have been entirely renounced, in Montégut’s opinion, by a 
society which was still so near its origin as that of America. 
If, on the other hand, you would know what America 
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would like to be, turn the pages of the philosophers, for it 
will be their literature which will help one to seize the mind 
of America, to catch a glimpse of its ideal, “plein de la 
fraicheur des prairies et de l’énergie des colons qui les tra- 
versaient.” Their books would teach one America’s faith in 
her own great future and in the ultimate happiness of the 
whole human race. In his opinion, there is no more remark- 
able corner in the whole earth than the little state of Massa- 
chusetts, where the moral society of America is gathered to- 
gether and where “elle parle, écrit, préche et réagit contre les 
tendances les plus barbares.” It deserves to go down in history, 
he says, as a place which has served the cause of modern civil- 
ization, since he believes it is the only one where men have 
tried to practise the philosophic doctrines they profess. When 
Europe is silent, there is nothing better written or said than 
that which is written or said in Massachusetts. 


Ill 


Montégut has given a fair amount of thought to the women 
writers of New England during this period. He is not sur- 
prised, he says, that the works of so many of them have re- 
cently become so popular, since their moral influence is 
needed more and more in a world where the spirit of indus- 
try is beginning to dominate all else. They will try more ar- 
dently than men to react against this spirit, which is essen- 
tially contrary to the instincts of their sex; yet it is doubtful 
if even their influence will be stroag enough, since “chaque 
fois que l'industrie fait un pas en avant, il descend encore un 
degré l’influence des femmes.” Anyway, let the women write, 
says Montégut, for their help has never been needed more. 
Among these women writers, the one who perhaps interests 
him the most is Margaret Fuller. In an article written for the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, April 1, 1852, on the Mémoirs of 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli, which had been recently edited by 
Emerson and Dr. Channing, he shows that he has found some- 
thing very pathetic in this strange, proud woman whose in- 
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stinct for domination in the intellectual world of her time 
seems to have made of her life “‘a long fever.” It is her char- 
acter, however, much more than her books that attracts 
Montégut, since all that she has written, he says, does her 
only incomplete justice. Her letters and critical notes, like 
those of most women writers, are more in the nature of sensa- 
tions than of judgments, and lack clearness through “trop 
de verbiage.” Indeed, her Papers on Literature and Art, 
although written in an elegant style, did not at all lead him 
to suspect at first that they were the work of a talented woman. 
Since practically her whole life was spent in reading, she pos- 
sessed a wide and varied literary knowledge, but it was from 
German philosophy that she had extracted her radical and 
mystic ideas, characteristic of the Transcendentalist School. 
Channing, Emerson, Parker, and Dana had all supported her 
principles and worked with her in an effort to react against 
the growing spirit of materialism and to create an instinct 
for spiritual and moral development. They had founded 
The Dial, which was to serve as the mouthpiece of their the- 
ories and which had as its contributors practically all the best 
known writers of America, but it had existed for only about 
four years. Margaret Fuller has exercised an immense influ- 
ence on the American literary world, says Montégut, and 
deserves to be spoken of with justice and sympathy. Her works 
open up for the reader the secrets of nineteenth-century hu- 
man nature, showing how modern passions have got the 
upper hand, driving the virtues of the past into retired 
corners, victims of “pitiless and sarcastic mockery.” As a 
woman, she inspires astonishment mingled with fear, for she 
imposes her judgments and admits of no reply. Pride is her 
dominant characteristic, for she is reported to have said once 
to her friends: “I now know all the people in America who 
deserve to be known and I have not at all found any intelli- 
gence comparable to mine.” She was a queen without a 
kingdom, says Montégut, and she sought always this kingdom. 
It was the untimely and tragic death of Margaret Fuller, then 
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Countess Ossoli, that had aroused the sympathy of the French 
critic and had led him to review her life and works, in order 
that she might receive her share of praise for whatever good 
her ideas and deeds might have produced. 

In preparation for his review of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ which he compares to the pouring of 
oil on fire, Montégut read much of the abolitionist literature 
of New England, such as the pronouncements of Theodore 
Parker, Dr. Channing, and Daniel Webster. Not being per- 
sonally acquainted with the Negro, he hesitates in pronounc- 
ing himself concerning the race, but he questions whether 
they could ever be capable of a moral and intellectual devel- 
opment sufficiently great to warrant the conferring of absolute 
liberty upon them. Denunciations of various kinds of so- 
called social injustice are beginning to multiply and spread, 
he says, with results evil as well as good, since they have passed 
beyond the bounds of Christianity, from which they originally 
sprang. Montégut is convinced, however, that Mrs. Stowe’s 
book will do more in advancing the cause of the slaves than all 
the speeches of the abolitionists and the discourses of Con- 
gress. 

In 1854, the French critic reviewed Miss Cummins’s The 
Lamplighter.* This novel, which he describes as “le grand 
succés littéraire de l'année,” interests him only because it is 
the work of a woman, and because this woman comes from 
Boston. The novel itself, a product of the realistic school, 
he finds too fatiguing, with its “monotonie calme et douce” 
and its everyday characters. He would have preferred the in- 
troduction of the more rare individual whom one meets but 
once in a lifetime, mingled with a little warmth and passion 
to make it come alive. 

With all American writers, even with the best minds of 
the New England School, Montégut finds that, since America 
has no past, a national ideal for them cannot be a thing found- 


7 Revue des Deux Mondes, October 1, 1852. 
8 Revue des Deux Mondes, December 1. 
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ed on reality and handed down from age to age until it has 
become a part of the people's life. Since imitation, which is 
“only a matter of habit,” is fast disappearing, practically all 
American literature seems to fall into one or the other of two 
classes: trivial observation or philosophic abstraction. Poe, 
for example, seeks his ideal in modern marvels; Mrs. Stowe, 
in a fiery political question; Miss Cummins, in fatiguing 
daily details; Margaret Fuller, in moral abstractions; Haw- 
thorne, in tales of philosophic madness. Yet in reading them 
all, the curious part, in Montégut’s opinion, is the effect they 
give of immaturity. He represents the reader as walking out 
of winter into a plain where the breath of spring has scarcely 
yet had time to blow, where the ground is still hard, yet gives 
promise of glowing in time with life and color. He feels in 
these books that he is watching the formation of a new manner 
of living, perceiving that the “Americanisms” of language, 
feelings, and thoughts portrayed in them will constitute one 
day a civilization unknown to him and to his generation. Yet 
there is satisfaction for him in the very attitude with which 
the Americans approach literature, since they seem to write 
and think for the very pleasure of doing so, instead of through 
boredom or force of habit, as is the case so often with Euro- 
peans. And this literary ardor is bringing about commendable 
results, he maintains, since a good number of American 
writers are already famous in France and Great Britain. 


IV 


But of all the American writers to whom Montégut has 
given his time and his thought in his study of American lit- 
erature, it is Nathaniel Hawthorne whom he has enjoyed the 
most. To him he has devoted no less than six articles, two 
appearing in the Revue des Deux Mondes,® during Haw- 
thorne’s life, and four in the Moniteur Universel,” after his 
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®“Un Roman Socialiste en Amérique,” December 1, 1852, and “Un 
Romancier Pessimiste en Amérique,” August 1, 1860. 

10 “Variétés: Nathaniel Hawthorne,” in the issues for June 27, July 11, 
and August 11 and 27, 1864. 
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death. This concentrated study of the New England writer 
gives a fair idea of what the French mind saw in American 
literature at that time and what it conceived it to be worth. 
Montégut has claimed somewhere to have discovered Haw- 
thorne for his fellow-countrymen; at any rate, it is true that 
up to this period, French criticisms of this author were rare, 
not so much perhaps because of a lack of appreciation as be- 
cause of a sense of mystification on the part of the French 
mind when applying itself to the American imagination in 
Hawthorne. From the number of French translations of 
his most important novels, however, we know that he must 
have been fairly widely read in France; and from the interest 
expressed by the few eminent critics who undertook to 
explain to their compatriots the man and his works, we real- 
ize that the “enigmatic Hawthorne” must have had con- 
siderable fascination for the French. Louis Etienne," E. D. 
Forgues,'* and others have left us interesting studies on Haw- 
thorne, but it is to Montégut principally that we are in- 
debted for the most enlightening and precious French in- 
terpretations of this American novelist. To him should go 
the credit and the honor of having been able to appreciate 
the talent of a writer as yet not fully known in his own coun- 
try and of making him known and loved in France. His 
patient and sagacious soundings of Hawthorne’s inmost soul 
have brought to light certain spiritual depths which only a 
noble mind could have discerned, and his criticisms, which . 
are unusual and original, cannot be deemed other than a 
valuable contribution to the perpetuation of Hawthorne's 
memory. 

It is not merely because Montégut wished to make the 
most of the rare treat of being able to recommend to the 
French public an undiscovered man of genius that he under- 
i “Les Conteurs Américains,” Revue Contemporaine, May, 1857; and 
“Le Roman Transcendentaliste en Amérique,” Revue Europeenne, Novem- 
ber, 1860. 


12 “Romanciers Américaines: Nathaniel Hawthorne,” Revue des Deux 
Mondes, April, 1852. 
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took this study, but because he was something of an artist 
himself and could appreciate the talent of Hawthorne more 
than does the ordinary critic. Although eight years necessar- 
ily elapsed between Montégut’s first two criticisms, he ad- 
mits no weakening of interest in the second; there is the 
same intense curiosity in his analysis of Hawthorne, the 
same fearful reserve in the examination of his philosophy, 
which he chooses to call “bouquets littéraires des fleurs du 
cimetiére,” the same enthusiastic appraisal of his literary 
qualities—for Hawthorne was, in style, a writer after Monté- 
gut’s own heart. There is endless satisfaction for him in the 
polished phrasing, power of expression, and trained tech- 
nique of this “most enigmatic and indecipherable of all 
American writers.”” But when the gloom of Hawthorne’s sin- 
ister fantasies begins to cast dark shadows on his heart, Mon- 
tégut turns resolutely from them to a contemplation of the 
clever and masterful intelligence which has created them, 
finding himself elated as well as disturbed by every new 
contact with it. He appears to have read all the more impor- 
tant works of Hawthorne: Mosses of an Old Manse, The 
Scarlet Letter, The Blithedale Romance, The Romance of 
Monte-Béni, and the Twice-Told Tales, and finds cause for 
rejoicing in every verification of his first impressions. Be- 
lieving that the reader should know the nature and turn of 
mind of this singular writer who, with lynx-like sight, “can 
distinguish between a bad thought and its shadow,” he has 
made a thorough investigation of his ancestry—“the grim 
and earnest Puritans of the Mayflower’—whose mind and 
intellectual qualities have been so obviously perpetuated in 
him; for only a descendant of the Puritans, he is sure, could 
be capable of giving himself up to the perpetual examina- 
tion of conscience found in the writings of Hawthorne. 
To Montégut, the American writer’s characters seem like 
fish caught in a net for observation, so severe is his investiga- 
tion and so pitiless his analysis of them, while the reader 
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feels himself dragged willy-nilly through all the agonizing 
processes of mind in which they work out their salvation. 
Montégut began his study of Hawthorne in 1852, with a 
review of The Blithedale Romance, which he considered one 
of the most remarkable books that had appeared during the 
previous ten years—a book which well displays the high 
dramatic power characteristic of its author. In fact, so great 
is Hawthorne’s power of impression that Montégut, after 
reading his analysis of the effects of sin on the human soul, 
confesses that one is afraid to examine his own mind lest he 
discover there some madness or unsuspected thought of 
crime. He finds it a subtle book and written in a style worthy 
of all praise, but its characters—utopians and dreamers of 
social reform—live in a world too exceptional, too meta- 
physical to be understood. Their plans of reformation be- 
come absurd when applied to the everyday world, where 
such systems of reconstruction are impossible; Hawthorne 
himself shows that such ideas are repellent to honest people. 
Thus the characters appear unreal, passing like phantoms 
in and out of his artistic pages. The author has been so busy 
boring into their inmost thoughts, says Montégut, that he has 
half forgotten to present them to his readers. From the 
French point of view, any character is lifeless if it has no 
warmth or passion, if it cannot, upon provocation, burst into 
laughter or tears with some semblance of reality; but the 
creatures of Hawthorne’s mind, although “drawn with a . 
master hand,” appear cold and bloodless, representing nothing 
but intelligence. The Blithedale Romance, which is the out- 
come of Hawthorne’s participation in Brook Farm, the 
Fourier Association of Roxbury, is an evident proof to 
Montégut of the fears which oppress the author. When, at 
the end of the story, Hawthorne puts into the mouth of 
Miles Coverdale, who is supposed to represent himself, the 
confession that he has lost his bearings and reached an im- 
passe, he is describing, in the French critic’s opinion, the 
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state of his own mind—his disappointment as a reformer and 
his regret for his pride in having withdrawn from the in- 
tellectual influence of his friends, in order to preserve his 
own originality and to escape the domination of anyone 
else’s ideas. 

This deduction of Montégut’s, although not an unnatural 
one, is probably ill-founded. Hawthorne could not have been 
deeply affected by his incompatibility with the Brook Farm 
experiment, since he was never more than superficially in- 
terested in it and had joined it largely because it offered him 
a comfortable home, with sufficient leisure for writing, at a 
time when he was without money and without employment. 
As for Hawthorne's personal concern, through the medium 
of his characters, with the problem of sin, he has t~Id us 
himself that the words which he puts into the me chs of 
his dramatis personae often have little in common with his 
own beliefs. It pleased him to create images which must 
think and act as he willed, and he painted them as he did 
purely to satisfy his own exceedingly fertile and imaginative 
mind. 

The French critic, in his conclusion that these visionary 
creations represent the real convictions of the author, is nat- 
urally unable to conceal in consequence a sense of shock, 
almost of repugnance toward them. All Hawthorne’s writings 
are, to him, the fantasies of an artist, with no leading thought 
to give them connection unless it be the persistent idea of 
everlasting damnation which circulates through them. 
Though Montégut studied Hawthorne from an artistic point 
of view rather than from a moral point of view, he was not 
able to escape the pessimism of his moral outlook, for the 
chill of it seems to pervade all his thoughts. Great moralists 
of the past have liked to remind us that we are dust and 
ashes, but they have left us the great promise of resurrection 
and immortality. Hawthorne on the other hand, after lead- 
ing the soul of man down to the very nadir of life, can but 
point sadly to a “death without dreams and without a here- 
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after.” Pitiless analysis has killed all sympathy in him, says 
Montégut, and has robbed him of the great Christian vir- 
tues of faith, hope, and charity. If Hawthorne were not such 
a deep writer, he would call him immoral in having pushed 
his analysis to the point of looking upon sin as a possible 
element of human education and progress, which, like grief, 
could help us reach a higher state of soul than we could 
otherwise attain. 

Montégut clearly felt justified in questioning the moral 
sensibility of the novelist who had allowed his mind to 
dwell for so long on the border line of the immaterial that 
any hypothesis of his in the sphere of moral and spiritual 
matters warrants the strictest examination. Nevertheless, 
the American writer had added a page, in his estimation, to 
the great history of the human heart, continued by poets and 
writers throughout the ages, in that he had brought to light 
human feelings which other writers had been content to 
leave in shadow; and no one could read his books without 
feeling that he had approached a rare and singular man. 
The death of Hawthorne in 1864 came to Montégut as a 
personal loss, for even if Hawthorne did not know him, he 
at least “had known and loved the sombre Hawthorne.” 
And since Nature does not keep the mold in which she 
fashions these rare and gifted people, his talent had died with 
him. The “psychologiste profond et mystérieux,” the 
“chercheur sans fin” was gone, but his works remain and 
seem destined to live long. 

Montégut wondered how much America really appreci- 
ated Nathaniel Hawthorne. Rufus Wilmot Griswold’s huge 
biographical dictionary of American writers, in which ap- 
peared so many names unknown to the French critic, had 
devoted to him two columns, correctly tabulating his birth- 
place, ancestry, education, and works, with dates. Just that 
and no more, says Emile Montégut, for the man whom 
France proclaimed the greatest writer America has ever 
known. 
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THE APPROACH TO UTOPIAN SOCIALISM: 
A BRIEF REJOINDER 


GEORGE K. SMART 


IS a recent issue of the New England Quarterly, Professor 

Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., took occasion to criticize two brief con- 
tributions of the writer." The main point of his remarks was that 
the Northampton community was not a Fourierist group, and 
the main criticism, that any ephemeral notes contained a number 
of textual errors. 

Concerning the first point, I should like to suggest that any 
attempt to sift out the degree to which any one of the abortive 
socialist experiments of the forties was directly modeled on Fouri- 
erist plans seems to me extremely futile and pointless. None of 
the socialist leaders of the time regarded the experiments with 
anything more than half-hearted approval, a point which is, inci- 
dentally, briefly developed in one of the notes criticized by Pro- 
fessor Bestor but not mentioned by him.? Anyone familiar with 
the movement must be aware that its significance lies not in the 
experiments but in the ideas and conditions behind the impulse 
of which they were a part. 

However, if Professor Bestor wishes to prove that the North- 
ampton community was not Fourierist, he should first prove 
that its members were familiar with Fourier’s theories. As I indi- 
cated, they doubtless obtained their knowledge of Fourier through 
Albert Brisbane’s books and articles, and as Professor Bestor has 
already pointed out at length in his own dissertation,’ Brisbane 
made many changes in Fourier’s theories, and chiefly in connec- 
tion with community organization. 


1 A. E. Bestor, “Fourierism in Northampton: a Critical Note,” New Eng- 
land Quarterly, xm, 110-122 (March, 1940); George K. Smart, “A Note on 
Emerson and Communism,” ibid., x, 772~773 (December, 1937), and “Fourier- 
ism in Northampton,” ibid., xu, 370-374 (June, 1939). 

2 “A Note on Emerson and Communism,” 773, note 4. 

3 A. E. Bestor, American Phalanxes, Yale doctoral dissertation, 1938. 
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The fact is, of course, that no utopian socialist community, 
either in America or abroad, ever more than roughly approxi- 
mated the plans set forth by the early socialist leaders, a circum- 
stance which was largely responsible for the misgivings felt about 
them by even such enthusiasts as Brisbane and Noyes.* Thus the 
fact that the Northampton community has been traditionally 
grouped with the Fourierist experiments indicates only that it 
was part of the impulse centering around Fourierism, as it most 
certainly was. But to assume that the degree to which Northamp- 
ton or any other community reflected the ideal blue-prints can 
successfully be determined is to assume the impossible and to 
miss the significance of the whole movement as well.5 

Concerning the second point in Professor Bestor’s criticism, 
I cheerfully admit to certain errors in citation and quotation, but 
the implication that such errors accidentally or intentionally 
distort the meaning simply is not true, as anyone will see who 
takes the trouble to examine the original documents. Furthermore, 
many of Professor Bestor’s “errors” are open to question. For 
example, in criticising the Emerson note he proceeds on the un- 
proved assumption that the documents in question are identical, 
a point which should be well established before he makes deduc- 
tions from it. And finally, he makes absolutely no mention of my 
very clear statement—made in the text, not in a footnote—that 
Emerson’s comments were presented only in an abridged form. 
He concludes that “comment is obviously superfluous.” Surely 
this one was in order. 


4 “A Note on Emerson and Communism,” 773. 

5 The failure of Professor Flanagan to consider this distinction was the 
chief point of my note on his otherwise excellent article, “Emerson and Com- ~ 
munism,” New England Quarterly, x, 243 ff. (June, 1937). See also G. K. Smart, 
“Robert Owen Resurgent,” American Scholar, vu, 378. 
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THE WRECK OF THE WHALER CANTON 


SYLVANUS S&S. LONGLEY 


ae accompanying narrative was written by Sylvanus S. Long- 
ley, one of the last survivors of the whaler Canton, wrecked 
in 1854 on the Pacific island which now bears her name. Mr. 
Longley was born in 1834 and was a resident of Foxcroft, Maine, 
when he signed on the Canton in 1852, at the age of seventeen or 
eighteen. After the epic adventure of the crew, he followed the 
sea for a few more years. In 1862 he enlisted in the Second Cali- 
fornia Cavalry and served in the Union army through the rest of 
the Civil War. In the later sixties he mined for gold in the Rocky 
Mountains, and in 1890 homesteaded in northern Kansas, near 
Greenleaf, in Washington County. In 1903 he moved to Greenleaf 
and spent there the remaining years up to his death in 1922. 

Mr. Longley wrote the account of his adventure in the Pacific 
at Greenleaf when he was over eighty years old. The manuscript 
exists in two forms. The original, the basis of the accompanying 
text, is now in the possession of J. C. Longley, of Pond Creek, 
Oklahoma, oldest son of the writer. It was written in pencil on 
sheets of commercial typewriter paper, 814 x 11 inches, from which 
a heading at the top has been cut off. The handwriting is clear and 
the language, though colloquial, is fluent and at points even 
somewhat literary. The spelling is generally good except for 
certain consistent forms like evry and allso and the failure to 
double the consonant in verb forms like riged and shiped. The 
manuscript is devoid of any marks of punctuation, and the capi- 
talization is quite random, large and small w, m, and c being 
often impossible to distinguish. Brief additions to the text are 
pinned to some of the sheets at points where the first narrative 
seemed not to be clear. The first page has crumbled badly and a 
few phrases have accordingly had to be supplied (appearing in 
brackets) from the second manuscript. 

This copy, furnished by Glenn A. Minshall, of Madison, Wis- 
consin, a grandson of Mr. Longley, is a typewritten account based 
upon the original, apparently as a copy for a printer. It supplies 
the conventional punctuation and capitals, and corrects most of 
the spelling, but has contributed more mistakes than it eliminated. 
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Words and phrases have been dropped out or added, misunder- 
stood nautical expressions have been garbled (cf. “gunwhale” for 
“gunwale”), and sad work has been made of Pacific island names. 
Fortunately, the copy was made while the first page of the original 
was still legible, and thus the names and descriptions of some 
of the officers and crew have been preserved. 

From the garbled copy a printed account is said to have been 
printed in a Washington County, Kansas, newspaper, but the 
original is believed never before to have been published. 

A contemporary account of the fate of the Canton and the sub- 
sequent adventures of her crew appeared in the Whaleman’s 
Shipping List and Merchants’ Transcript (page 274), on Novem- 
ber 7, 1854. Another was included in Alexander Starbuck’s His- 
tory of the American Whale Fishery. Popular accounts, said not 
to be wholly authentic in detail, have appeared in the New Bed- 
ford Standard, Sunday, March 22, 1914, and other papers. After 
the National Geographic Society-United States Navy expedition 
to observe the eclipse of the sun at Canton Island in 1937, an 
article by Irvine C. Gardner, describing the island, was printed 
in the National Geographic Magazine,? including a brief account 
of the wreck and cruise, quoted from a letter from Horace Guild, 
of Boston, grandson of Captain Wing of the Canton. 

Canton Island, recently taken over by the United States Govern- 
ment as a possible landing place for Clipper planes and as a wire- 
less station, though not on the Canton’s charts in 1854, had been 
earlier known and charted as Swallow, Balcout, or Mary Balcout’s 
Island. Mr. Longley refers to it as Wing Island, after Captain 
Andrew Johnson Wing of the Canton. In 1872 Commander Rich- 
ard Meade of the U.S.S. Narragansett gave it its present name. A ~ 
memorial marker in honor of Captain Wing and his crew was 
unveiled on Memorial Day, 1937; and in March, 1938, a small 
colony was left in charge of the island. Quite recently, the Post 
Office Department has announced the establishment of a post 
office there. 

Of the persons named in Mr. Longley’s narrative, the largest 
group was from the village of Long Plain, in the northern part 
of the town of Acushnet, Massachusetts, adjoining New Bed- 


1 Waltham, Massachusetts (1878), 140 ff. 
2 txxm, 749-766 (June, 1938). 
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ford. Captain Wing, like most of his crew, was a young man, 
only thirty-two when he sailed in charge of the Canton. The voy- 
age was a heavy loss to him, since he not only was a part owner 
but had spent much money for knives, scissors, calico, and other 
articles to trade with the natives.* Thomas Elwood Braley was 
born in Long Plain, May 3, 1833. He continued at sea several 
years and rose to be a mate, but spent most of his life in trade in 
New Bedford and as farmer and cranberry grower in Acushnet. 
He has been called the youngest member of the crew, but two of 
the Maine men were younger. William A. Ashley, of a seafaring 
family, spent the latter part of his life in Long Plain. The man 
whom Mr. Longley remembered as William Manther is said by 
Mr. Alden White of Acushnet, who personally knew all the 
Acushnet members of the crew, to have been actually Alden H. 
Manter, who was born May 30, 1832, and died November 6, 1917. 

First mate William B. Carrol, whose prowess the writer so 
greatly admired, was from New Bedford. Second mate Fisher was 
probably of the Vineyard Haven family of that name. 

Of the two other Maine men, the ill-fated Sumner Thompson 
was probably the son of John and Clarissa (Hutchins) Thompson, 
born in Embden, Maine, in 1827.4 Charles V. Edes, born Decem- 
ber, 1834, was a member of the Boston Edes family of printers, 
and son of George V. and Susan (Witherell) Edes. His uncle Peter 
Edes became the pioneer printer in northeastern Maine, and his 
father and his brother Samuel D. Edes were publishers of the 
Piscataquis Observer at Dover.’ Early in 1852, George V. Edes 
wrote to a friend regarding his son, “We would like to keep him 
at home with us but he is bound to go.” ® After the Canton voyage, 
Charles Edes served under Commodore Perry in Japan, and was 
in the Navy during the Civil War. 

The adventures of the Canton’s crew inevitably invites com- 
parison with that of Captain Bligh and eighteen members of 
the crew of H.M.S. Bounty, who went 3,618 nautical miles in the 


3 For sketches of Captain Wing and Braley, see Franklin Howland, His- 
tory of the Town of Acushnet (New Bedford, 1907), 263 and 382-383. 

4 E. G. Walker, Embden Town of Yore (Skowhegan, Maine, 1929), 142. 

5 F. G. Fassett, A History of Newspapers in the District of Maine, 1785- 
1820 (Orono, 1932), 82. 
6 Information from Judge Stacy C. Lanpher, Dover-Foxcroft, Maine. 
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Pacific in forty-nine days. The thirty-one men from the Canton, 
in four boats, covered 2,900 nautical miles in forty-two days. 


THE LAST VOYAGE AND WRECK OF THE 
WHALESHIP CANTON OF NEW BEDFORD 


it was the Golden age of New Bedford in 1852 There were 311 
whaling vessels that called New Bedford Home which Brought 
nearly $11 000 000 worth of oil and Bone that year never was 
there in all this whaling citys history a more prosperous time 
for the whaling fleet 

Petroleum had not yet been discovered 
The good Ship Canton cleared from Tabers Wharf New Bedford 
August 10 1852 Bound for the Okotsk Sea for whale oil with as 
good a crew of officers and men as ever manned a ship' We started 
with 32 the end day out a young Darkey (stowaway) appeared 
making 33 

Capt A [J. Wing] young intelegent sharp and energetic who 
had [made] a name second to [none as maJ]ster and whaleman 
{in former voyages from Long Plains] Mass 

[First Mate Wm Carrol 220 lbs 6 feet 2] evry inch a sailor and 
whaleman [Mr Fisher second mate from the] Vineyard an experi- 
enced whaleman Mr Martin third mate the same [Boat] Steerer 
Bisby W A Ashley T E Braley Wm Manther were from long 
plains Mass and they said that while living [their] post office 
would be Long plains that a man once resident of [Lojng _ 
never moved away [The rest of the crew] were from different 
parts mostly. ... 

Chas V Edes Sumner Thompson and Sylvanus L Longley were 
from Dover & Foxcroft Villages Maine 

We Rounded Cape Horn with out anything out of the ordinary 
happening most evry one was sea sick but [soon got over] that. 
also a number of greenhorns were shaved when crossing [the line] 
the few able seamen Learned the greenhorns the first lessons in 
Seamanship 

When going up the coast of Chilli one stormy night all hands 
were called to reef the main topsail just before change of watch 
at 1 oclock that done and the watch went below and someone 
says Where is Thompson (who should have gone below) it was 
his near neighbour in the Bunk he was gone the whole ships crew 


1 “Her clearance papers indicate that she was to fish for whales in the 
Atlantic and North Pacific Oceans.” Horace Guild, quoted in National Geo- 
graphic Magezine, txxim, 763 (June, 1898). 
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were aroused but Sumner Thompson could not be found he had 
been on the Lee main top yard arm and was seen on the Main 
Top goi a ag pally de lied pr scat yer tp Siping So 
he went down the Lee Ratlines and sliped off the gun be- 
cause of the noise of the storm if he cried out no one heard him 
in Wing said it is too late to help him if I had known it 

at the time I would have put the ship in Stays if it had sunk her 
in a holy minute (or words to that effect) Poor Sumner Thompson 
of Foxcroft Maine—he was never heard of again 

We called at the Sandwich Islands for fresh water and Pro- 
visions 

thence to the Okotsk Sea where we got a good seasons catch 
of oil and Bone in late fall we headed south for a cruise for 
sperm whales and to Otaheite where we sent home 1400 bbls oil 
and some Bone from Otaheite a cruise through the sperm whale 
waters then to the Okotsk Sea again? 

on the 4th of March 1854 at about 1 am the ship was bowling 
along under shortened sail with a fresh wind beaft* the port 
Beam - 


The larboard watch was being called to take their turn when 
from the Lookout on the port Bow the startling cry hard up 
your helm breakers ahead hard hard up hard up 

all the watch on deck were on their feet in an instant nothing 
could be done 

the ship just then touched the bottom Lightly then she brought 
up with a jerk that sent the spray over the deck 

the writer was sitting on the windlas just beaft the foremast and 
at these startling words steped on the forehatch just as the shi 
touched Lightly turning his head he could see white s 
of Breakers on both bows 

a number of the crew were getting ready to lower the waist 
boat* when the tall athletic form of Mr Carrol ae taking 
in the situation at a glance and seizing a handspike he ordered 
belay that davy tackle fall belay all Ill kill you 

the davy tackle was belayed instantly 
it would have been sure death to the boats crew if it had been 
lowered 
puting the helm about had brought her around Larboard side 
on and the waves made a clean sweep fore and aft Capt Wing 
ordered the fore and mizenmast and the main Topmast cut 
away he cut away the mizenmast himself and said Longley (who 


2 Apparently the Canton returned again to winter in the South Pacific. 
She was reported at Tahiti on January 27, 1854. Horace Guild, as above. 
3 Same in meaning as abaft. 
4 The boat kept amidship, between the quarter deck and the forecastle. 
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was near the main riging) you hold on with both hands and 
when you can cut the Lanyards of the main topmast 

I think Mr Carrol crawled forward and cut away the foremast 
we could do no more 

evry man was ordered to take care of himself most evry one 
tied himself to the Weather gunwale the first 3 or four hours 
the waves broke over us evry few minutes nearly carrying us 
away but we all stuck to the weather gunwale 

Capt Wing and Mr Carrol said that the chart showed no land 
near where we were 

in a few hours by the dawns early light we could see a white 
streak a few hundred yards to the Leeward which proved white 
sand on the Beach 

the question now was how to get to that white streak of sand 
some oil casks were broken open and contents thrown on the 
water it made no perceptible difference the waves did not break 
over the ship as bad as at first but that 3 or 400 feet was a long 
distance 

2 or 3 men tried to swim ashore with a ropes end but current 
swinging around the end of the ship was too much no man could 
do it 

Capt Wing says I can take that larboard boat and with a good 
crew can make the beach with a ropes end Mr Carrol says Capt 
that is a dangerous trip you have a family I have none Ill go 

With 6 good men at the oars he made the trip pulled 0 fathoms 
or so of line ashore tied the boat to the Line and we on the ship 
pulled the Boat back to the ship and the 2nd boat load went 
ashore allso in trying to pull the boat back the 2nd time she was 
swamped and put out of commission the only show now was for 
1 or 2 to tie themselves to the rope and those on shore pulled 
them through the breakers 

[Captain Wing directing on the ship and Mr. Carroll on shore] 

at last evry one was ashore and alive tho a number had to be_ 
rolled on Barrels to bring them to life Capt Wing was the Last 
to leave the ship We were now all on shore the next thing was 
to fix for the changed conditions 

Capt Wing was ably assisted by Mr Carrol and the other officers 
and the crew 

Soon after the ship struck the Larboard quarter below deck 
broke away and casks of Bread water some Meat clothing and 
Sails come in on the breakers and the crew went out and brought 
them ashore : 

We were in a hot country and must have shade 

Sails were rigged up for shade on the sand a thermometer 
showed 135 degrees Matches laid on the sand to dry burned 
the island was perhaps 2 Miles long 14 Mile or so wide with a 
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lagoon opening to the Sea on the Lee side No vegetation except 
something resembling a mullen stock and leaves (and no water) 

there were plenty of fish and we used them freely saving what 
the waves brought in reach putting up shade fishing Etc took 
the first 2 or 3 days 

then it was found the ship had been pushed farther on the 
coral and soon parties went aboard and got some things that we 
needed 

at a council of war it was decided to repair 4 boats build them 
2 streaks higher with Rudder sails keel and awning over the 
middle leaving both ends open and fast to the gunwale and raised 
in the centre [(]the only way to get from Bow to stern was to 
crawl on hands and knees under the awning[)] and make for 
some of the islands west of us for we were in the South East 
trade winds 

we had saved an Epitome® which with a quadrant that was 
saved we could tell the Latitude for longitude we must depend 
upon dead reckoning Mr Carrol and Capt Wing were expert 
sail boatmen and we had a good ships carpenter 

the boats were put in first class shape 

We hauled a boat to the Lagoon and explored it reporting a 
clear channel to the Sea 

after 25, Busy days the boats repaired small casks of water and 
small sacks of bread were stored and we were ready the morning 
of March go 1854 the fleet of 4 boats started got out in the open 
sea the council decided to go on an allowance of 4 pint of water 
and 1% Biscuit of hard bread per day a pump was made of a 
sawed off gun barrel and a man was appointed to divide bread 
and water a man turned back too and was asked whose share is 
this it proved quite Satisfactory 
there was g men each in Capt Wings and Mr Carrols 6 oared 
boats 7 each in 2nd mate Fishers and grd mate Martins 5 oared 
boats 

the Isle of Sunday® was about 100 miles West and one degree 
North and we headed for that 

with a fresh breeze on our larboard quarter Carrol and Mar- 
tins boats to left and Fishers to the right of Capt Wings with 
orders to spread out so as to comfortably see the boat to the 
centre and more apt to see land or sail and to come to the Capt 
at night 

at dusk Mr Martin from the south came up to the other boats 


5 The “navigators’ Bible,” containing the necessary mathematical, astro- 
nomical, and other data necessary for governing a ship’s course. 

6 Not to be confused with Sunday Island, which appears on modern maps 
northeast of New Zealand. 
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and said he thought he could hear breakers South West of him 
when he hauled to the north to come together a council decided 
to go South where Mr Martin heard the breakers We took a 
course south South West and kept it an hour or 2 or more finding 
no Breakers land or anything We hauled on our course again 
and there we missed the island we were after perhaps though 
probably it would have done us no good if we had found it for 
I beleive it was not inhabited 

the arrangements for keeping together at night which was very 
difficult was for the captains boat to have a lantern raised at the 
stern and the other boats to keep by that light all under shortened 
sail with a fresh wind that throwed a little spray making it hard 
to tell whether the light was far or near we came near running 
one another down 

We got through the night and other nights and days likewise 
the Epitomy told of a number of islands West and a little North 
of us the plan was to get in the Lattitude of an island that we 
thought was West of us then take a due West course to hit it 
we made a course for the Gilbert group did not find them Nuku- 
nau or Byron Island for Nonuti or Sydenham Island and for 
Taputeuea or Drummond Island and the King Mills group’ 
after a few days out we logged the Boats when there was a fresh 
breeze and there was most always a fresh East South East Wind 
for we were in the trade winds found we were making 10 or 12 
knots an hour which was faster than we had expected when we 
riged thaem When we were about where the Gilbert Group were 
supposed to be there were lots of signs of land cocoa nut husks 
and logs and other things from land were floating on the water 
but it was foggy weather and we see no land 

we had some bad weather and some narrow escapes we were 
running one day in a heavy wind straight astern when a heavy 
wave took us and our sail boom swung from Starboard to Lar- 
board mighty nearly swamped us Mr Carrol laughing said we . 
came mighty near Turning Turtle 

we afterwards learned that the ship Warren lost all her sails 
within fifty miles of where our little fleet was at same time after 
a council had decided that we were past the King Mill group the 
best show was the Ladrones perhaps 600 or 800 miles north they 
were surely west yet a group of 8 or 10 islands in a string lying 
North east and south West that were higher perhaps mountain- 
ous and not far apart we could surely strike a broadside that 
was more than 100 Miles long . 

we accordingly steered about North until in the lattitude of 
them then due West 


7 The Kingsmill or Gilbert group. 
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some 35 days out there were some showers and we tried to stay 
in them and get in them to catch fresh water we were not very 
successful by the time we had the salt washed from the awning 
(that was our only place to catch water) the rain was about over 

we were pretty well sobered by this time No acute suffering 
but a dull hunger and thirst 

Our darkey stoaway Johnson said When it comes to drawi 
lots I am not in it you take me with out drawing lots but we di 
= get to that some draged their hands in water to cure their 

irst 

the Men spent hours evry day telling what they liked best and 
would order at their favorite Restaurants before they went home 
always providing they got on Land again 

for some thot that all land was sunk 

We kept regular watches one man at the helm and one on look- 
out 

Mr Carrol had a fine chronometer watch laying in the fore 
sheets all the time 

about 40 days out in the dead of night a voice under the awn- 
ing of the Larboard boat said if we kill Mr Carrol and the old 
man we can get plenty of water while it lasts the next morning 
Mr Carrol and Capt Wing were told they questioned the man he 
denied any knowledge of any thing of the kind he had talked in 
his sleep and it was dro 

about 42 days out the biscuit in Mr Carrols larboard boat 
were all gone except enough for 1 days ration We hauled along- 
side Mr Fishers boat that evening and told him he did not like 
to help us some of his crew said they had g or 4 little sacks left 
Mr Carrol having been a Sporting sailboat man in earlier years 
and having riged his boat better had the fastest boat in the outfit 
Mr Fishers was the slowest and he had beged Mr Carrol to not 
run away from him which Carrol promised Fisher had 7 men 
Carrol 9 Fisher had the same amount of Bread to start with 
that we had 

the next morning we laid alongside the waist boat again Mr 
Carrol said to Mr Fisher if you dont give me a bag of Bread I 
will run you down as sure as there is a God that evening Mr 
Fisher came alongside and passed us a sack of Bread and was very 
pleasant about it 

on the morning of the 45th day at daybreak booby Birds were 
seen coming from our larboard Bow 

the writer was on lookout and called Mr Carrol a council was 
called each one said the birds were coming from land that they 
had passed the night on land and were going fishing 

We hauled up to about South West where the birds were com- 
ing from 
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and in 3 or 4 hours we sighted land O Joyful Sight evryone 
took it quite calmly 

in fact evry one was two weak to make much of a celebration 
though it was what we had been looking for 45 long weary days 

it proved to be Madalina rock with no land no harbor or 


good landing no fresh water a little wave swept beach a clear 


hole under the center of the rock large enough for a boat to go 
through if water was calm 

the next thing was for a landing party from each boat men 
that could stand and walk and good capable men to care for the 
boats the writer was detailed to care for Larboard Boat each 
boats party went ashore and knocked over boobies and gathered 
their eggs 2 men would catch a booby each one take a leg and 
pull them apart under the present circumstances it was good 
eating without cooking it did not take long to get all the pro- 
visions they could handle of boobies and Eggs and they all were 
soon on the boats safe and sound allthough it was a difficult job 
in the surf We laid by near the rock that night 

there was no one to assure us that this was a part of the ladrone 
Islands but the Epitomy showed that about 10 miles north of 
Madalina rock there was another small Island therefore if we 
would go north far enough and see the other Island we would 
be reasonably sure that we were at the Ladrones and if we were 
the main and inhabited part of them were South of us and the 
next one South was far enough off that we must lose sight of 
Madalina to see it 

so next morning we all headed about north and after going 4 
or 5 miles we could see another Island it was then Bout Ship 
and full sail south passed Madelina and headed for Anatajan of 
the Ladrone group perhaps evry one ate evry 3 or 4 hours but 
were cautioned not to eat two much of that cold chicken or eggs 
at Anatajan we found a nice harbour and all went ashore among 
the tall cocoanut trees 

We had Yankee Boys Portugese and Kanakas all good climbers ~ 
but they were to weak could not climb a tree but hatchetts we 
had saved from the wreck were found and trees cut down the 
cocoanuts cut open and both meat and milk devoured so much 
that it Physiced and that done them good there were wild hogs 
and fowl here but we were not equal to the job of getting them 
here we filled some of our small barrells with water thence south 
to Sypan from whose shores there were met by high prowed war 
canoes prepared for battle we were mighty glad to be hailed in 
broken english and find they were willing to bee friendly and 
they were glad we were willing to be the same. 

at Sypan we were most hospitaly entertained given plenty of 
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Fresh Water fowls fruit breadfruit yams etc and were soon on 
our way to Titan 30 miles distance 

after rounding the western point of Tinian we had to beat u 
against a head wind to the harber or cove as it was about dark 
and we did not know the channel we laid off until next morning 
when we found the natives had thot we were a pirate and were 
yee to give us a warm reception thinking we were a pirate 
perhaps we looked like it they had a little old cannon were 
prepared to use it 

in the morning they to were willing to be friends they treated 
us nicely and sent us on our way on the last leg of our Journey 
to Guam now in possession of the United States and which was 
the end of our trip of 3800 miles from Wings Island in open 
Boats on a ration of ¥4 point of water and 14 biscuit of hardbread 
per day (the sea biscuits were about the size of a small saucer 
and 14 to % inch thick very hard) and evry man sound and well 

We arrived at Guam in the first part of the night and had to 
lay outside the reef all night in the morning when the Govenor 
found out who we were he ordered the inhabitants to take us and 
care for us which they did and did it Royaly dividing their 
clothes with us and all the grub we could stow away cigars of 
native tobacco Etc 

Guam had been a Spanish Penal colony at that time number- 
ing perhaps 5-6 or 800 inhabitants was a good calling place for 
fresh water Etc on the route to the Okotsk Sea or artic ocean 
generaly quite a number of whalers called there for that reason 

Our 25, days on the coral reef (Wing island) had put us in the 
rear of all the Whaling fleet that usualy came there 

6o days after landing the Swedish Brig Knut Bond Capt Kolinus 
put in for fresh provisions they took Capt Wing Mr 1 and 
2 of the crew to Hong Kong 

After another go days the Spanish ship Bella Vascor.zarda put 
in for fresh water they took the writer and 4 others to Manilla 
that was all they could take 

in about go more days the last of the Cantons crew were off on 
different ships for different ports some never to meet again 

how the writer shiped on the Swedish ship Von der palm [Cap- 
tain Von Heis] at Manila to China for a cargo of tea thence to 
Liverpool 

how we met W A Ashley and T E Braley of long plains in Hong 
Kong how Ashley had been arrested for some trivial offence 
against the rules on the ship he came there on 

how We Went before the American Consul and told what his 
duties were and came near being arrested 
how Ashley and Braley shiped on the Vonderpalm and we 
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went up the coast took on the tea then around East Cape for 
Liverpool 

how about all the crew Struck for better grub and-the-officer 
and-2-orthree-of the (mutinied) while coming down the Indian 
ocean and after 48 hours we went on duty again with better 
grub and how Captain (vonheis) did not attempt to Prosecute 
us when he came where he could do so for we had commited 
a — crime refusing to work the ship on the high Seas but it 
would be to long a Story we parted at Liverpool the writer 
visited Capt Wing Ashley Braley and Manther at Long plains 
some 40 years after that and we had a great time 

there is no record of a more remarkable adventure than that 
of the ship Cantons wreck and escape of the crew in history or 


fiction 
(Signed) S S Longley 
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The editors of the New ENGLAND QUARTERLY neither assume nor 
accept any responsibility whatever for the opinions of reviewers. 


Arthur Prentice Rugg: Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. A Memorial. (Worcester: 
Privately printed. 1939. Pp. viii, 151. Not for sale.) 


The life of Chief Justice Rugg is clearly set forth in the prefa- 
tory memorial in this volume, by George K. Gardner and Edwin 
G. Norman, attorneys at law. The conditions of his boyhood on a 
farm in Sterling, in Worcester County, were not unlike those of 
President Calvin Coolidge at Plymouth Union, Vermont. The 
ancestors of each were trustworthy, competent dirt farmers. Like 
that of President Coolidge, his early career was one of thrift and 
industry, and his education passed from the district school to 
the high school, to Amherst College, and lastly to the Law School 
of Boston University in 1886. “He intended upon graduating 
from college to become a teacher; but lacking the opportunity 
and influenced by reading the lives of Rufus Choate and Joseph 
Story, he began the study of the law.” At no period of his educa- 
tion was his path made easy. Like Coolidge at Northampton, 
Rugg at Worcester began a general practice, but unlike Coolidge 
he continued at the law, his only political office being that of 
assistant district attorney until in 1897 he became City Solicitor 
of Worcester. While holding this latter position he was appointed 
a justice of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts; and five years 
later he was raised to become its fifteenth Chief Justice, an office 
which he held for the following quarter of a century until his 
death. 

Chief Justice Rugg, like President Coolidge, was fond of read- 
ing and study, especially of history. It was no secret that Coolidge 
would have given tangible form to his admiration of Mr. Rugg 
by appointing him to the next vacancy in the United States 
Supreme Court and that Rugg would probably have accepted that 
position. The vacancy did not materialize. 
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A more learned student of the law than Coolidge was in any de- 
partment, Mr. Rugg lacked Coolidge’s terse and incisive speech 
and also the dry humor which he frequently exhibited. Although 
Rugg’s opinions were clear and well thought out, they were at 
times prolix and repetitious, and he too often indulged in what 
is perhaps a virtue for the teacher—the restatement of the same 
truth in slightly different language, thus unduly lengthening his 
opinions. 

As a judge Mr. Rugg was remarkably open to new ideas. He 
did a great deal to develop the law of industrial accident com- 
pensation. In Stevens vs. Rockport Granite Company he laid 
down the doctrine that a noise that broke the quiet of a summer 
resort might be a nuisance. In Inspector of Buildings of Lowell 
us. Stoklosa he upheld the legislative power to enact zoning laws. 
In Brink vs. Department of Public Works he rendered what is 
probably the first decision in this country that advertising on 
private property may be forbidden for the sole purpose of pre- 
serving the sightliness of public parks. 

The writers of this memoir enumerate fourteen of his opinions 
which are of lasting significance to the common law during the 
period when he was Chief Justice. He wrote the majority of the 
opinions issued from his court, and to these there were very few 
dissents; yet he found time to serve as trustee of Amherst College, 
Boston University, and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
as a member of the Council of the American Law Institute, and 
as president of the American Antiquarian Society. He addressed 
Congress on February 6, 1933, in commemoration of ex-President 
Coolidge. As an officer of the law he was courteous and patient 
alike with the intelligent and the stupid who appeared before 
him. He played no favorites. 

He was perhaps the most prominent layman of the Unitarian 
profession. His address at the Unitarian Festival, in Boston, May 
21, 1913, is an example of his knowledge of our early colonial 
history and of his enthusiastic adherence to the principles of the 
Puritan, of which he said: 


Naked accountability to a living God, a personal responsibility 
which no one can share, from which no social rank or official 
station can afford a shield and which no human agency can 
abate, was the inspiring belief of the Ancient Puritan. ... Pure, 
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undefiled religion, the supremacy of conscience, absolute moral 
rectitude, these are eternal necessities for the progress of man- 
kind onward and upward....No nation has ever attained and 
secured a primacy in world leadership whose inhabitants as a 
whole were not at the moral core more nearly sound than their 
contemporaries....The figure of the Puritan insisting upon 

nal purity of life, and honesty of word, thought and deed, 
is one which can be taken literally as a model until the day when 
the perfection of mankind shall have been attained. 


This is inspiring language in a time of “debunkers” and authors 
of “The True Him or Her.” It is well to be aware of the fact 
that democracy is no panacea and requires both intelligence and 
disinterestedness from the electorate. As the Chief Justice said, 
“A just popular verdict hardly can be expected of an electorate 
composed of the inferior, the ignorant or the corrupt. Multipli- 
cation of unwisdom does not produce wisdom.” 

In his address at the New York dinner in honor of the Earl of 
Reading, on April 5, 1919, Rugg began by praising “the con- 
tributions to our common law made by my great predecessors, 
Shaw and Gray and Knowlton and Holmes,” and after judicious 
praise of the guest of the dinner, went on to pay his tribute to 
Coke, Hale, Holt, and Mansfield, with a happy reference to the 
last, as one whose fame is honored “in this country by the noblest 
peak of the Green Mountains.” Again at the Centennial Exercises 
at Amherst College, on June 20, 1921, he paid tribute “to the 
system of law under which we have the good fortune to live,” 
adding that “while it works constantly in harmony with morality 
and ethics it cannot in the nature of things be co-extensive with 
their domain.” On July 22, 1924, he delivered an address at the 
Inner Temple, London, and in brief and happy manner reviewed 
the heroes of that famous legal institution. 

His belief in the domination of ideals is eloquently set forth 
in his address to the Knights of Columbus at Worcester, Octo- 
ber 11, 1925: 


The brilliant victories and splendid armies of Napoleon could 
not protect him from being an impotent living spectator of the 
dissolution of the empire he had spilled so much blood to found. 

The absolute despotism of a single ruler has failed from the 
days of Assyria and Babylon to those of the latest Czar. 
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The gathering of riches invites luxury and idleness. Dissipation, 
corruption, enervation inevitably follow. 

But whatever other consequences may have flowed from the 
Great War, it has proved beyond peradventure the fallacy of the 
notion that education is the main pillar of civilization. In mere 
education, Germany sn ven all other countries. Her propor- 
tion of illiterates was by far smaller than that of any other nation. 
Her proportion of highly trained intellect was larger than that 
of any other. 

Intellect alone, however highly trained, is not civilization. 

The cardinal virtues of chastity, prudence, temperance, self- 
restraint, fortitude, truth, justice, are needs as imperative for 
nations as for individuals. 


Expression of this feeling gives eloquence to tributes to his de- 
parted comrades on the Bench which, though not comprised in 
this memorial volume, will be long treasured by the friends and 
admirers of these learned men. In his response to the Bar in 
receiving the memorials, as for example, to the Honorable Charles 
Allen and to the Honorable Marcus P. Knowlton, he stresses the 
value of their early small-town training among the hills of the 
Connecticut Valley. Of his predecessor as Chief Justice he records: 
“As Chief Justice his administration of the husiness of the court 
was efficient. Its work went forward with due deliberation, with- 
out friction, without haste and without delay. He had a faculty 
of harmonizing divergent views and of convincing differing 
minds.” This is also a concise description of his own leadership 
of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. 

Rosert WALCOTT. 
Boston. 


Roger Williams, His Life, Work, and Ideals. By Charles Smull 
Longacre. (Washington, D. C.: Review and Herald Publishing 
Association. 1940. Pp. 191. $1.00.) 


Mr. Longacre has added angther item to the list of panegyrics 
upon Roger Williams. His book is much more a sermon on reli- 
gious liberty than it is a historical consideration of the man and 
his thought. Consequently historians will find it both inadequate 
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and inaccurate, though it has the virtue of reproducing extensive 
quotations from the controversy with Cotton. But this book was 
not written for historians. It was written to reassert the principles 
of freedom for which Williams stood and which the author rightly 
assumes to be in danger today. 

What may be significant to the historian is that such an asser- 
tion of principles should take the form of a biography of Wil- 
liams, for, as the author boldly states, “Whatever rights to un- 
trammeled thought and action the people enjoy in human gov- 
ernment, they possess largely as a result of the matchless teachings 
of this remarkable man who caught a vision of the divine preroga- 
tive of the individual to enjoy his God-given rights” (p. 11). The 
emergence of Williams in the last two centuries as an American 
folk-hero is a fascinating process to observe. Perhaps a history of 
America’s political philosophy may some day be written in terms 
of the figures whom she has idolized. Along with Washington, 
Lincoln, Jackson, and a score of minor figures like Patrick Henry, 
Paul Revere, and Davy Crockett, Roger Williams will certainly 
have to be included. It is possibly too soon to write such a history 
now, for as yet there have been no fundamental changes in the 
composition of the heroes’ gallery. Almost all the members of it 
get a periodical dusting-off on election days and the Fourth of 
July. But the danger which Mr. Longacre and the rest of us sense 
for the ideals that these heroes represent, suggests that in the 
near future the personnel of the gallery may change, or at least 
may experience an upset in the order of precedence. 

The appearance of Mr. Longacre’s book raises the question 
as to how Williams found his way into the gallery in the first 
place, since most of its members are over a century and a half 
younger than he. Just what was it that made him, in the phrase 
of so many historians, “ahead of his time”? The answer ready 
to hand is, of course, his defense of the principle of religious lib- 
erty, of the separation of church and state. One hundred and fifty 
years before the forming of the American Constitution, Williams 
founded a state based upon the principle of no interference by 
the civil government in matters of religion, and it cannot be 
denied that Rhode Island contributed toward the establishment 
of that principle in the United States in general. 

But the radical firebrand Tom Paine was quite as ardent a 
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defender of the principle as Williams, and he earned only the 
epithet of “a dirty little atheist.” Williams's inclusion in the 
gallery of immortals is to be explained, I think, by the fact that 
the separation of church and state as he propounded it, or at 
least as it has been assumed that he propounded it, meant some- 
thing more than simple religious liberty. It meant not only a 
freedom of religion from state control but also a freedom of the 
state from religious control. It meant a limitation of the area of 
religion as well as of the area of the state. And in the seventeenth 
century a limitation of religion was a much more revolutionary 
doctrine than a limitation of the state. By his advocacy of a dis- 
established church Williams became the unconscious prophet of 
the doctrine so dear to the hearts of many Americans, that “busi- 
ness is business.” For to preach that religion was an affair merely 
between the individual and God was to imply that social disci- 
pline was no affair of God’s. And if not God’s, whose affair was it? 

Our answer is that social matters are the concern of the civil 
government. But in the seventeenth century the civil government 
was only the agent of God. Such, at least, was the belief of the 
society which John Cotton defended against Roger Williams. 
The Massachusetts Puritans demanded that, as the agent of God, 
the government not only protect God’s true religion but also 
enforce a godly conduct in every department of life. Business, in 
Massachusetts, was not merely business. It was Cotton himself 
who reprimanded the merchant Robert Keayne when the latter 
demanded more than a just price for his goods. And the civil 
government, which fined Keayne two hundred pounds for his 
ungodly, anti-social conduct, also regulated all business and in- 
dustry as they have never been regulated here since. 

It would be an injustice to Williams to assert that in his mag- 
nificent defense of his beliefs he was motivated by any material 
consideration. And it is probable that he would be scandalized 
by the social ethics of the country which has made a hero of him. 
But it would also be unjust to affirm that the people of that 
country are not sincere in their adulation of him. Mr. Longacre, 
for instance, is obviously sincere in the following statement: 


The ideals and purposes of Roger Williams were wrought out 
in his experiment in Rhode- Island, and he demonstrated to all 
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the world that a government based upon individual initiative 
and equal opportunity and the free exercise of the conscience in 
religious matters, was far superior to any government that regi- 
mented and prescribed all things to all men. He demonstrated 
beyond the deter of a doubt that the happiest, most peaceful 
and oe one people are those who live under a government 
in which the people are ruled by the least legislation necessary 
(p. 181). 


I think Mr. Longacre is justified in coupling the name of Wil- 
liams with the type of state which he and most Americans admire. 
The establishment of individual initiative and unrestricted private 
enterprise may not have been Williams’s precise intention, but it 
was the inevitable result of the principles upon which he stood. 
To the Massachusetts Puritans religion had not been a private 
affair, a single department of an individual’s intellectual life, 
but an all-pervading force, claiming control of society and the 
world as much as of the individual conscience. It had been the 
cement which held society together in a single organism function- 
ing for the good of the whole. With the admission that it was a 
private matter, religion necessarily abdicated all pretense at con- 
trol of public life, and the natural result (or perhaps the funda- 
mental cause) was the triumph of individual initiative. 

Mr. Longacre’s book tells more about his own age than it does 
about that of Roger Williams. He is doubtless right in feeling 
apprehensive regarding the stir now taking place in America’s 
gallery of heroes, and has sensed the necessity of a prop for the 
pedestal upon which Williams has been standing. For if a change 
comes, who will take Williams’s place? Tom Paine? Father 
Coughlin? Or who? 

EpMUND S. Morcan. 
Harvard University. 


The Birth of the American Tradition in Art. By Oskar Hagen. 
(New York and London: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1940. Pp. viii, 
159. Illustrated. $3.50.) 


I have enjoyed this book by Professor Hagen tremendously. 
He has a most intimate appreciation of his material, and all 
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through it he points out clearly the especially American quality 
of the two leading figures, Feke and Copley. A painter—or any- 
one—who has really studied the whole group would size them up 
as the straight white birches in a grove of less lovely trees by the 
New England shore. He documents accurately this difference in 
quality, revealing the development of the artists and their re- 
action to foreign influences. Their work tells with precision the 
story of just that time of newly awakened pleasure in seeing things 
reproduced on canvas as they were. 

The plates to illustrate this are well chosen; what strikes me is 
the wonderfully clever way they are placed on the page to bring 
out contrasts or similarities. There is an evanescent charm in 
Feke’s work which has been too little recognized; it plays with 
a quality like shifting light over the solid, sometimes wooden, 
structure of his figures. 

In one thing I do not quite go along with Professor Hagen: 
he seems to underestimate the quality of Copley’s work after 
his permanent settling in England. His Mrs. Thomas Boylston, 
now in the Fogg Museum, has the whole distinction of his best 
colonial work, and in it he brings us the combined dignity and 
simplicity of that day. Yet when we come to his Mrs. Seymour 
Fort, of the Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford, we must question. 
This is clearly the work of a more accomplished painter, who 
wholly captures that animated old lady with verve, and suggests 
well all her worldly surroundings. 

For a jacket I should have chosen from the more austere colonial 
work, to set the tone of the book, rather than the facile virtuosity 
of the late sketch of Lord Heathfield—perhaps the publishers 
did that. Another oddity is Professor Hagen’s preferring the deli- 
cate laciness of the miniature of Elizabeth by Nicholas Hilliard 
to the splendidly organized design of Holbein’s Anne of Cleves. 
But these are minor objections—my purely personal reactions to 
a book which as a whole cannot be too highly valued. Let us thank 
him, also, for leaving out much of the tiresome swordplay among 
the authorities! And more power to him in showing up the cheap 
approach of our best-seller Grant Wood by juxtaposing him so 
startlingly with a truly simple primitive—a splendid example of 
how, by a right placing of cuts, the critic’s point is made. 


Kittery, Maine. RussELL CHENEY. 
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The Medical Career and Other Papers. By Harvey Cushing. (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company. An Atlantic Monthly Press 
Publication. 1940. Pp. viii, 302. $2.50.) 


For several years it has been a matter of general regret that the 
natural sciences have drawn apart from those other scholarly 
pursuits which for want of a better name are called the humani- 
ties. The medical man, while relying on science for his tools, has 
never lost sight of the essentially human nature of his art, and one 
needs only to mention the names of such men as Thomas Browne 
or, more recently, Oliver Wendell Holmes to demonstrate how 
medicine may serve as an intermediary between the natural sci- 
ences and humane letters. 

The contemporary school of American medical letters, founded 
by Sir William Osler, somewhat self-consciously fostered by Dr. 
Cushing, and now in a fair way to be apotheosized by his literary 
executor, apparently hopes to follow in this great tradition. The 
publication of The Medical Career and Other Papers by Harvey 
Cushing (as a companion volume to the second edition of Con- 
secratio Medici) may serve as an opportunity for evaluating their 
claims. 

There can be no question that occasional addresses and obit- 
uaries in the present collection, like the preceding members of 
the series, are well and gracefully written. Some persons may 
wonder a little at the rather extensive citation of relatively ob- 
scure medico-literary figures, or the number of quotations from 
the original Greek and Latin, but on the whole the volume con- 
stitutes a series of competent essays which may creditably take 
their place in that branch of letters invented by man to adorn 
the otherwise drab and unconvincing incidents of his life. 

But the reader may well ask why the most celebrated medico- 
literary men in America have elected to busy themselves with 
the collecting of incunabula, the collating of original manuscripts, 
and the prosecution of arguments with the Atlantic Press over 
the correct spelling of English words. Presumably, if medicine 
has a contribution to make to the humanities, it relates to criti- 
cism in the broad sense of the evaluation of human experience. 
After all, it is here, and not in the library, that the neurosurgeon 
with his studies of neurophysiology, psychology, and general 
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humanity-from-the-bedside has his unique opportunity. It is only 
necessary to cite a few passages from his recent book to show that 
Dr. Cushing, in forming his philosophy of life, has passed over 
these opportunities and has drawn rather heavily on the intellectu- 
al environment of his youth in the nineties. Thus in the title 
essay delivered at Dartmouth to students in search of a career, 
he discusses medicine as an opportunity for becoming a Noguchi 
or a Walter Reed or alternatively of doing good in a less distin- 
guished but even more romantic fashion as a country practitioner. 
Perhaps his advice about books to read is even more striking. 
After a long list including Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush and 
various biographies of the medically distinguished, we come to 
the following sentence: “And then it will be safe for you to read 
a cynical and callous novel about a disappointed doctor named 
Arrowsmith who dabbled ineffectively in medical science, for 
which piece of fiction the Life of Pasteur by Vallery-Radot will 
serve as effective antidote.” It is hard to tell whether to interpret 
this as meaning that because Arrowsmith was not so successful 
as Pasteur the book is unreal, or whether it is merely an expres- 
sion of a Yale man’s irritation at finding a fellow alumnus who 
refuses to regard either literature or life as an exercise in the 
observance of conventions. 

Dr. Cushing’s opinions on the relationship of medicine to 
society are set forth explicitly in the essay entitled “Medicine at 
the Crossroads,” written shortly after the report of the committee 
on the cost of medical care. His reaction appears to be principally 
one of hurt surprise that society seems unappreciative of the 
heroic sacrifices traditional among doctors. Several paragraphs 
are devoted to contrasting the high ideals of Jenner and others, 
who refrained from patenting their discoveries, with the selfish 
motives of lawyers and business men who capitalize on the mis- 
understandings and material needs of their fellows. The argu- 
ment then closes with a characteristic quotation, the famous 
words of Stevenson commencing, “He is the flower (such as it 
is) of our civilization. . ..” 

True as all this may be, hardly anyone can feel that it consti- 
tutes an adequate answer to the fact that under the present indi- 
vidualistic methods of medical practice, over fifty per cent of 
our people are unable to obtain proper medical care. 
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A careful reading of The Medical Career may, therefore, con- 
vince one that the justifiable enthusiasm of his admirers can only 
do Dr. Cushing’s memory a disservice if it leads the reading pub- 
lic to expect either matured criticism or genuine creative ability 
in his literary works. Nevertheless, the fact remains that he wrote 
gracefully and well and, more amazingly, found the energy and 
time to do it. When we remember that Dr. Cushing created a 
whole new branch of surgery, as well as a devoted body of stu- 
dents to carry it on, we can only admire the energy which enabled 
him, in addition, to write such a complete biography as the Life 
of Osler, so faithful a record as the Surgeon’s Journal, and so 
competent a group of essays as The Medical Career. 

Rosert S. Morison. 
Harvard University. 


Elihu Yale: The American Nabob of Queen Square. By Hiram 
Bingham. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 1939. Pp. xiii, 
362. $3.50.) 

A social satirist could find rich material in the contrasts between 
the lives of famous benefactors and the subsequent careers of the 
institutions which bear their names. This is especially true of 
American higher education, where many a collegiate founder, 
could he but pay a return visit to his foundation, would surely 
marvel at some of the consequences of his gift. Perhaps the gaudy 
lives and sober posthumous works, or vice versa, of these princely 
givers will some day attract the attention of a social historian well 
equipped for irony. If so, Senator Bingham’s full-size biography 
of Yale’s remarkable patron will provide an ample quarry of 
first-rate data. 

One might almost say that Yale the educational institution 
hardly figures in his book at all. The struggling Collegiate School 
of Connecticut that was to become Yale College in grateful recog- 
nition of a total gift of about twenty-eight thousand dollars, in 
our money, from a fortune of perhaps five millions does not 
appear in Mr. Bingham’s story until page 324, less than twenty 
pages from the end, just as the name of Elihu Yale does not enter 
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Edwin Oviatt’s The Beginnings of Yale substantially until page 
291. Both the Nabob and his adopted college had extensive his- 
tories of their own before a series of what were pretty close to 
downright misunderstandings brought them together. Thus while 
our knowledge of the life history of Elihu Yale has been increased 
immeasurably by the extensive labors of his biographer, very 
little of the account has relevance to the history of New England. 
In fact, no less than thirty of the thirty-five chapters have their 
setting in India, while those which concern this country reach 
the total of two. 

What manner of man was Elihu Yale? In the epitaph written 
by himself he is candidly described as one who did “much good, 
some ill”; and Mr. Bingham is fortunately content to fill out that 
formula in detail with a minimum of patriotic retouching. Elihu 
was an American only by birth and babyhood, his father David 
having emigrated to New Haven and then to Boston, where his 
second son was born in 1649. The Yale family had estates in 
Wales, and whether David Yale returned to England because he 
was “too independent a Welshman to be able to endure for long 
the theocracy of Massachusetts Bay,” or because he wanted to 
secure his share of his grandfather Doctor David Yale’s estate, or 
both, cannot be said with certainty. We do know, however, that 
Elihu Yale caught his last sight of America at the age of three. 

After some schooling at the hands of William Dugard, the son 
of merchant David Yale found a berth as “Writer” for the rapidly 
growing East India Company, and sailed for Madras in 1671. 
He was twenty-one years old, and was to receive ten pounds a 
year. Fort St. George, which was to be his residence for the next 
twenty-seven years “was a pretty tough spot for a young and am- © 
bitious clerk.” But Elihu was on the make—shrewd, tactful, and 
adept in combining personal profit with the good of his em- 
ployers. Private trading in diamonds was particularly lucrative; 
and Yale was nothing if not acquisitive. The curve of his career 
rose sharply and without a break. In less than three years, for 
example, he jumped from the ranks of the ordinary factors to 
the position of Acting Governor at the age of thirty-five. In three 
years more he was Governor and a “tireless administrator” as 
he had been a tireless and vacation-less clerk. But there were other 
ambitious empire-builders in India, and it was not long before 
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their greed for power and jewels collided with the Governor's. 
There was the matter of the dubious rubies for the King of Siam; 
there was the famous hanging of the groom, not, Mr. Bingham 
assures us, for the taking of an unauthorized horseback ride; 
and there were famines, “pyratts,” epidemics, endless tropical heat, 
and just “troubles of various kinds.” 

Then, as swiftly as he had risen, Governor Yale fell. In 1690 
his conduct underwent an extraordinary change: no longer a 
modest and tactful official, he suddenly became “domineering, 
opinionated, and aggressive.” His wife and three daughters left 
him to return to England; and his housekeeper-mistress Hieronima 
de Pavia, the widow of a diamond merchant, bore him a son. 
After five years and two months as Governor, he was deposed, 
fined, and imprisoned in a dense cloud of charges and counter- 
charges. But he was finally allowed to return to England with 
“five tons of a most valuable cargo,” including many choice gems. 
The remainder of his life was spent in achieving respectability 
as the Nabob of Queen Square and collector extraordinary of 
objects of art. It took forty days to dispose of his effects after his 
death; there were more than ten thousand articles in thirty-six 
hundred lots. 

While Mr. Bingham has broken new ground in telling the 
checkered Oriental success-story of Elihu’s years in India, his 
chapter on “The Gifts to the College” alters the main outlines 
of the accepted account in but one major particular. To the 
key figures, two disaffected Harvard men, Jeremy Dummer and 
Cotton Mather, he adds a friend of Dummer’s, General Francis 
Nicholson, who seems to have used his influence with the Nabob 
at several critical points. Elihu had “a prodigious estate” and no 
heir. At first he turned toward David, the son of his cousin John 
Yale of North Haven, Connecticut; but David, once installed at 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, seems to have rebelled at becom- 
ing an Anglican, and to have come flying home to America. Dum- 
mer and Mather, however, had been given their opportunity to 
turn on the flattery in behalf of the New Haven “Colledge.” But 
“the Nabob was very much in doubt as to the propriety of a 
‘Sonn of the Church of England,’ as he described himself in his 
will, making a substantial contribution to an ‘Academy of Dis- 
senters,’ as the Connecticut institution certainly was.” General 
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Nicholson may well have been the man who convinced him that 
by judicious gifts of books and cash, “Dissenters” might be brought 
back into the established church, as indeed many of them actually 
were. All this was foreign, of course, to the pious aims of Cotton 
Mather, whose letter nevertheless played its part. But “had it not 
been for General Nicholson and his highly esteemed friends in 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel,” concludes Mr. 
Bingham, “it is very doubtful whether he would have given any- 
thing.” Two years after Elihu was well aware that the Collegiate 
School had become Yale College, his interest in anything but the 
Anglican missionary work of the S.P.G. had cooled to such an 
extent that Agent Dummer wrote wearily: “Old Gentlemen are 
forgetful.” There was an intended bequest of five hundred pounds 
for “Connecticote College” in the rough draft of the Nabob’s 
will, but like other hoped-for benefactions, it did not materialize. 
Seldom has institutional immortality been purchased so haphaz- 
ardly, or at the expense of so small a fraction of a millionaire’s 
fortune. 
Harovp A. LARRABEE. 

Union College. 


The Life and Letters of Henry Cuyler Bunner. By Gerard E. 
Jensen. (Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press. 1939. 
Pp. xiv, 248. $3.00.) 


It was high time that someone should perform this service to 
the memory of a man whose work in the fields of the short story, - 
light verse, and comic journalism had some importance in his 
own time and ought not to be forgotten in ours. Professor Jensen 
presents many representative letters written by Bunner to his 
close friends Walter Learned, Laurence Hutton, Brander Mat- 
thews, and others. Learned, a New London banker-poet, became 
Bunner’s brother-in-law. Bunner’s letters were often much more 
than casual notes. Although lacking in any considerable exercise 
of critical abilities, they abound in picturesque observation of the 
persons and the scenes of New York in the eighties. 

Professor Jensen’s own account of Bunner’s life and work is 
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discriminating and possesses a charm and reserve not always 
found in monographs of this kind. Perhaps there is a little too 
much reserve; certainly something more about the Harvier and 
Vallentine court actions would gratify a defensible curiosity on 
the part of the reader. The former was perhaps not important in 
the life of Bunner; but the latter is really a part of his story, and 
Professor Jensen's reluctance to tell more about it arouses one’s 
suspicion that there was something in it disgraceful to his hero. 
This, in spite of what Bunner’s enemies said (and the editor of 
Puck was bound to have many enemies), was scarcely the case. 
Vallentine and Bunner had a bill, for services rendered, against 
the publishers of Puck, who were notoriously penurious; and the 
two agreed to pool their accounts while Bunner tried to collect 
both. The publishers settled with Bunner by raising his salary, 
leaving Vallentine out in the cold. Vallentine then sued Bunner 
for $1,500, and got a verdict for $1,000. On appeal, the case was 
sent back for rehearing and the recovery reduced to $600. Val- 
lentine’s suit for $50,000 against Schwartzmann and Keppler was 
in the courts for a long time. 

The concluding chapters of Professor Jensen’s book, which 
sum up Bunner’s work in poetry, journalism, and the short story 
respectively, are adequate and wise. There is an excellent index. 

FRANK LUTHER Morr. 
State University of Iowa. 


New England Year: A Journal of Vermont Farm Life. By Muriel 
Follett. (Brattleboro, Vermont: Stephen Daye Press. 1939. Pp. 
222. $2.50.) 


The author, who is a self-reliant and gifted farmer’s wife in 
her thirties, observes in her diary that “Farm living brings big 
returns in everything but money. It isn’t what you have, but what 
you feel about what you have, that makes for happiness.” In those 
two sentences she formulates for those who till the soil, and per- 
haps for all of us, the true philosophy of life. Confucius could not 
have done better, if that authority for a moment should drop out 
of his current flippant mood. Before marriage Mrs. Follett was 
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a Vermont schoolteacher, and she expresses herself with simplicity 
and charm in a straightforward English style. 

Her husband, Robert C. Follett, was graduated from Con- 
necticut State College and is a practical, hard-working farmer. 
The home place, covering 560 acres, lies in the small town of 
Townsend, in southeastern Vermont. The house originally was 
a large colonial-style tavern built about 1800. It is set on a hilltop. 
A modern barn 120 feet long is quite an impressive structure, 
and a short time ago it cost $700 just to put a new roof upon it. 
In the house one finds electricity, a radio, and a washing machine 
—not the kind of farm that Ethan Allen and his contemporary 
tillers of the soil dreamed about in the days of the Revolution 
while they sipped their flip. A tractor and other up-to-date equip- 
ment further lessen manual tasks. 

The chief source of revenue is on the dairy side, where the 
Guernseys are milked twice a day, and the Holsteins three times 
a day, the last time at midnight! The milk goes to a cooperative 
creamery in Brattleboro. The Folletts are the fifth generation to 
run this farm, showing that the “Go west young man” era did 
not drive that family entirely out of the Green Mountain State. 
Other activities are growing potatoes, which pay little, and trading 
in garden truck, hay, and wood, which do add to the income. 
In the spring, in a good season, they set out 1700 sap buckets and 
by hustling (that’s necessary) produce 400 gallons of maple syrup— 
another item on the credit side of the budget. In 1938 the syrup 
took first prize at Burlington. 

The book itself came about in this way: The author two years 
ago started to write a novel, but a prospective publisher persuaded 
her instead to allow him to print her 1938 diary, showing the 
routine on a large farm with modern equipment. Except in rush 
periods—haying and sugaring—all the work on that farm is done 
by the husband and wife, a hired man, and a hired girl, with 
material assistance from fourteen-year-old Bobby and thirteen 
year-old Jean, who can make swell flapjacks. Bobby sometimes 
milks five cows before breakfast. Mrs. Follett rarely seems hurried 
or flustered, and the pages show that she does an immense amount 
of work. She is what the census would classify as non-productive, 
but actually she is the works and, since she wrote this book, a 


literary figure. 
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But it is not all work on this farm. Time is found for visits to 
relatives and neighbors, and for the grange and other meetings. 
They have picnics at which they eat delicious “angels on horse- 
back,” made of small hunks of cheese, wrapped in a strip of 
bacon, and toasted over an open fire. In the fall they do canning, 
and venison and broccoli are among the unusual foods that they 
“put up.” The diary makes it apparent that the attitude of the 
mother and father toward the children, and of the children 
toward their parents, is ideal. Could more be said in these days 
when so many youngsters do such bold and disturbing things? 

The diary is a welcome book. It is not propaganda for back-to- 
the-soil advocates, and any city slicker who thinks he can do half 
as well as the Folletts is likely to be knocked out in the first or 
second round. The Folletts, none the less, point the way for 
others equally resourceful and strong. The September hurricane 
of 1938 -is vividly described and there is no complaint over the 
severe loss sustained. With more leisure, Mrs. Follett may yet be 
able to use her rural setting and write a novel that will be readily 
accepted by a publisher, one that will give her more appropriate 
illustrations than are contained in this volume. 

Gerorce P. ANDERSON. 
Boston. 


Elbert Hubbard: Genius of Roycroft. By David Arnold Balch. 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1940. Pp. xii, 320. 
$2.50.) 

The bizarre career of Elbert Hubbard was a masterpiece of 
American vulgarity in every sense of the word. It was the joint 
product of a long collaboration between an unorthodox super- 
salesman and millions of his naive and culture-hungry fellow 
countrymen. Mr. Balch omits this second half of the picture, and 
what remains is less than half of Hubbard's story. For the vocif- 
erous East Aurora individualist succumbed to the masses who 
so unexpectedly listened to his siren songs of business evangelism. 
Crowds in the nineties sold soap to one another for premiums at 
his artful behest; crowds transformed his originally idealistic 
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community of craftsmen into a hard-boiled, profit-making mechan- 
ism; crowds flocked to his lectures and vaudeville performances 
(hardly distinguishable from each other) in a thousand towns and 
cities; and crowds in distant lands consumed some forty million 
copies of his unpremeditated best-seller, A Message to Garcia, 
still the sales-manager’s heaven-sent gospel in ‘ifteen hundred 
words. Were these millions the willing victims of his constant 
devotion to that deity christened by William James “the bitch- 
goddess, Success”; or was Fra Elbertus their creation, the victim 
of their eager acceptance of what he sincerely wished them to 
enjoy at his hands? Mr. Balch’s biography does not enable us to 
answer that crucial question, for his complacently admiring esti- 
mate gives us only the apostle of saies-without-scruples on his 
dizzy upward climb to being “highest paid ad writer of his day.” 

New England enters the strange story of Hubbard's life at one 
of its major turning-points, when the already prosperous “business 
man with a literary attachment” decided at the age of thirty-six to 
go to Harvard, “with the intention of completing the full four 
years’ course.” But he found to his intense dismay that comple- 
tion of the district school curriculum at Hudson, even when 
supplemented by enormous amounts of miscellaneous reading, 
had prepared him only for admission as a special student to a 
few courses in English literature and history. “Frustrations made 
him furious,” comments the writer, “and when they were auth- 
ored [sic] by human will he lashed back spitefully with all the 
malice of an envenomed mind.” Harvard, and colleges generally, 
he never forgave for this and other wounds, such as the one in- 
flicted by the professor of English who told him that in preparing 
for “the profession of letters” he was “wasting his time.” Three ~ 
months in Cambridge were enough to convince the would-be 
novelist that universities were for docile youngsters only, and 
that there was a great idea in “little journeys” to the homes of 
sages like Emerson. Once launched upon his career as torch- 
bearer of what he supposed to be culture, there was no stopping 
this American showman version of William Morris. Energy and 
nerve conquered all: a sensatiqnal divorce and remarriage scan- 
dal, internal quarrels among the Roycrofters, and the many just 
charges of plagiarism brought by those whose brains he had so 
brazenly picked. Mr. Balch’s undocumented narrative in slangy, 
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commonplace prose somehow does justice to its shoddy subject 
without in the least depicting the times that made the incredible 
Fra of East Aurora famous. 

Haroip A. LARRABEE. 
Union College. 


Mr. Pitt and America’s Birthright: a Biography of William Pitt, 
the Earl of Chatham, 1708-1778. By John Cuthbert Long. (New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1940. Pp. xiii, 576. $3.50.) 


In Mr. Pitt and America’s Birthright Mr. Long has retold in 
lively and popular language the story of a great eighteenth-century 
English figure. It is a dramatic story and probably an unfamiliar 
one to many who do not know Macaulay's essay on Pitt or Basil 
Williams’s two-volume biography, from which Mr. Long draws 
most of his facts. These readers will doubtless find Mr. Long’s 
thesis—that Pitt was a great democratic philosopher and champion 
of democracy against totalitarianism—entirely acceptable; and it 
is a pity, for democracy has little to gain from the discovery of a 
hypothetical parent who died some years before democracy was 
born. To deny Pitt that part in the development of democracy 
itself which Mr. Long assigns to him is no disparagement of 
Pitt’s other, more valid, claims to fame. 

Certainly Britain owes much to Pitt. Challenged once again 
by her powerful Bourbon rival, the England of Pitt’s day seemed 
incapable of meeting that challenge successfully. Her ruling 
oligarchy, absorbed in the unedifying game of party politics, 
was singularly blind to issues of national importance; her middle 
class, virtually barred from public affairs, had turned its energies 
to trade; while the masses were too apathetic to protest against a 
lot that was far from enviable. The loss of Minorca in 1756 marked 
the nadir of British morale. The country was decadent, public 
spirit was dead, and a certain Mr. Brown proved it in a now- 
forgotten work which ran through eight editions in a year and a 
half. Yet in a few years Britain had defeated France on land and 
sea, won India and all Canada, and laid new foundations for 
empire. 
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Britain's revival was due almost entirely to Pitt, who inspired 
his country with something of his own will-power and fierce 
patriotism. Grandson of an East Indian “nabob,” Pitt served a 
twenty-year apprenticeship in politics, first as opposition member 
for a family pocket-borough, and later as a placeman under New- 
castle; but he was more than a cog in Newcastle’s party machine. 
He showed unheard-of disinterestedness in refusing to pocket the 
enormous profits which contemporary practice would have al- 
lowed him as paymaster. In the House he voted with the govern- 
ment, yet proved himself a superb orator; and he enjoyed among 
city merchants and independent country gentlemen an unprece- 
dented popularity which he sedulously cultivated. “I know that 
I can save England and that no one else can,” he said in the 
early days of the war, when defeat seemed very near; and his 
popular following believed him. The Whig oligarchs were harder 
to convince and wrecked his first government; but this provoked 
such a storm of popular disapproval that they recalled Pitt to 
office, together with their own man, Newcastle, an expert at cor- 
ralling the necessary parliamentary support. Securely ensconced, 
Pitt threw all his energies into the war. He infused the country 
with new courage; he sought out and found officers endowed 
with his own brand of daring; he threw expedition after expedi- 
tion against the enemy, with a superb disregard of the risks or 
colossal expense involved; and in a series of brilliant victories 
proved himself a magnificent war minister. Every biographer of 
Pitt has paid tribute to these achievements. 

In 1760, in the midst of these triumphs, the much misunder- 
stood George III came to the throne; and Pitt soon found his 
influence in the Cabinet declining. Unable to persuade his col- 
leagues of the necessity for carrying the war to Spain before Spain 
could attack England, he resigned. For many of the remaining 
years of his life he was incapacitated by gout and by attacks of 
something very like insanity, and he played a singularly incon- 
clusive part in the confused struggle waged by the Whig factions 
against George III and the “King’s Friends.” Unlike Burke, Pitt 
never realized that a truly representative government must develop 
step by step with the growth of national parties, and that until 
“His Majesty's Loyal Opposition” was allowed to take its place 
as a fundamental part of the government, the monarch must 
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play a major rdéle in politics. To Pitt, who accepted orthodox 
eighteenth-century doctrine, party was nothing but “faction,” and 
“formed opposition” a species of political immorality. He refused 
to have any truck with either, and thereby missed an opportunity 
to weld the Whig groups into a national party and anticipate 
by many decades the founding of true cabinet government. But 
Pitt's shortcomings as an interpreter of the Constitution are almost 
universally overlooked, especially by Americans, who cannot 
forget his eloquent defense of “Wilkes and Liberty” and particu- 
larly his championship of the American colonies. 

Pitt's great defense of civil rights, for the colonists as well as 
for Englishmen, has been recognized and praised by all his biog- 
raphers; but Mr. Long is not satisfied with the recognition previ- 
ously accorded his hero. He feels that earlier biographers have 
underestimated the significance of Pitt’s activities and s 
in behalf of liberty; and to settle all doubts he has made of Pitt 
a “champion of democracy” of whom that other “Great Common- 
er,” William Jennings Bryan (whose life Mr. Long has also 
chronicled), might well be jealous. Mr. Long’s readers get hardly 
a glimpse of the eighteenth century, but find themselves instead 
in the twentieth, battling with Mr. Pitt against totalitarianism, 
whether represented by George III and Bute or by the “Paris- 
Madrid Axis” (the author’s phrase) of the Bourbon powers. 
Chatham, a great actor in his own right, would certainly feel 
uncomfortable in such a réle. True, he inveighed against the 
narrow oligarchy that ruled England and spoke of himself as 
“called to the Ministry by the voice of the people”; but the 
“people” to Pitt were not the poorer sort of men but wealthy 
merchants like his friend Beckford, and independent landed 
gentlemen—types that contemporaries generally classed as Tory. 
Popularity with these classes Pitt used as a weapon in his lone 
fight against the Court and the magnates; but he suggested no 
method by which the voice of the people might be made effective, 
and it is doubtful if he himself would have been content to follow 
that voice, for he was a notoriously dictatorial individual. In 
Pitt's judgment the Constitution needed to be observed rather 
than changed, beyond increasing the number of county members 
in the Commons—a reform which, significantly, would have in- 
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creased the representation of that very class which furnished 
Pitt with his warmest admirers. 

How about Pitt’s defense of civil rights and of the American 
colonists? Here again Mr. Long reads into Pitt’s actions and 
speeches all the twentieth-century connotations. To Chatham 
civil rights were no more democracy than they were to Burke, 
who championed civil liberties as eloquently as Pitt, yet fitted 
that championship into an extremely conservative creed. Chat- 
ham’s defense of the colonists was equally far from being “demo- 
cratic.” He argued that Americans were true sons of England 
and entitled to the same measure of civil and political rights 
enjoyed by Englishmen. Yet few will argue that Pitt’s England was 
a democracy. In economics, moreover, Pitt was a thorough mer- 
cantilist. In questions of imperial concern, whether economic or 
otherwise, England must, he believed, have the power of deciding 
for the colonies; and America’s right to independence he never 
conceded for an instant, dying in the midst of a speech opposing 
that right. An enlightened imperialism is not democracy. 

The reviewer is well aware that he is open to the charge of 
prejudice against “popular biography,” though he thoroughly 
believes that history should be readable, and that the conclusions 
of historians are too often expressed in a form to which the pub- 
lic is justly allergic. The fact remains, however, that much “popu- 
larized” history is not history at all. 

Rosert WALCOTT, JR. 
Harvard University. 


Oberon. A Poetical Romance in Twelve Books. Translated from 
the German of Wieland (1799-1801). By John Quincy Adams. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by A. B. Faust. (New 
York: F. S. Crofts & Company. 1940. Pp. xcii, 340. $3.00.) 


In the winter of 1803-1804 Mme. de Staél made the first of 
those trips to Germany which were to bear such important fruit 
in her book De l’Allemagne. Recent studies, by calling attention 
to Mme. de Staél’s mentors and predecessors like Henry Crabb 
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Robinson or Charles de Villers, have shown that her own dis- 
covery of literary Germany was not so much a sudden revelation 
as the logical conclusion of several decades of pioneer work by 
others. This fact in no way lessens the significance of De l’Alle- 
magne as a work of popularization; it is characteristic that the 
enthusiasm it aroused in a young Bostonian, George Ticknor, 
finally led him, in his search for German books, to the door of 
one of his own compatriots, John Quincy Adams, another pre- 
Staélian pioneer. 

Adams discovered German literature during the years 1797- 
1801, when he was Minister to Prussia. If we except his Letters 
on Silesia, the most important literary by-product of Adams's 
German travels was his metrical translation of Wieland’s seven- 
thousand-line poem Oberon. Whereas the fragmentary excerpts 
of Wieland’s poetry included in Mme. de Staél’s book were to 
reach a-wide public, Adams’s work was destined to repose for 
over a century in the family archives, whence it has only just 
been exhumed for publication by Mr. Faust. Whether or not this 
carefully edited book gains new American readers for Wieland’s 
“romantic epic,” it will certainly interest students of John Quincy 
Adams and of New England intellectual life. 

Mr. Faust’s introduction contains hitherto unpublished ex- 
tracts from Adams's diary. We have the account of his efforts to 
master German, for which purpose he undertook a metrical 
translation of Wieland’s Oberon. The work consumed much of 
Adams's time for two years. It served, as he noted in his diary, to 
withdraw his reflections from the painful subject of his wife’s 
health. He read the completed stanzas to Mrs. Adams during dull 
Berlin evenings, or discussed them with his Huguenot language 
master, Mr. Catel. But the task grew tedious at times, “ungrateful,” 
“insufferable”; in short, it was his “sole amusement.” 

Something more than mere doggedness and a resolve to learn 
another foreign language urged Adams on: Oberon was “one of 
the best things I have read in German.” If Wieland was, as Mme. 
de Staél thought, a German poet and a French philosopher com- 
bined, one suspects that Adams was most attracted by the latter. 
Undoubtedly he relished the knightly adventures of Huon de 
Bordeaux, just as he had been captivated years earlier by the 

“mediaevalism” of Grétry’s Richard Coeur-de-lion, but what he 
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really admired was the incisive wit and graceful form which 
were familiar to him from his reading of Ovid, La Fontaine, 
Voltaire, and Pope. Adams did not bring back to America the 
nebulous metaphysics and the romantic folk-poetry dear to the 
hearts of later Germanophiles, but rather an eighteenth-century 
brand of classicism. It fitted well into that special environment 
which made Adams's grandson Henry call himself “an eighteenth 
century child.” 

Mr. Faust’s minute analysis and criticism make it unnecessary 
to do more than repeat his conclusion that Adams’s translation 
is remarkable for its fidelity and literary quality, a worthy prede- 
cessor to such outstanding metrical translations by American 
scholars as Bayard Taylor’s Faust and Longfellow’s Divine 
Comedy. 

Howarp C. Rice. 
Harvard University. 


William Salter: Western Torchbearer. By Philip Dillon Jordon. 
Men of America Series, Volume I. (Oxford, Ohio: The Missis- 
sippi Valley Press. 1939. Pp. 273. $3.00.) 


During the “sentimental years”—the twenties, thirties, and 
forties of the last century—there had arisen in the colleges and 
theological seminaries in the East student societies whose members 
were pledged to devote their lives to some form of missionary 
service. Some looked toward the “pagan world,” others to home 
missionary work. William Salter, the subject of this biography, 
belonged to such a group at Andover Theological Seminary, 
which came to be known as the Iowa Band; and the year 1843 
found him and others of the band beginning their work in the 
Territory of Iowa. After several years at Maquoketa, the death 
of the missionary at Burlington brought Salter’s removal to that 
rising river metropolis, and there he remained as the minister of 
the Congregational Church until his death in 1910. The story 
of his long ministry is the story of the transition of Burlington 
from a crude frontier village to a place of importance in the 
economic and cultural life of the Middle West, and in that 
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development Salter played an increasingly important réle. As 
one of the founders of Iowa College (Grinnell) he helped to 
lay the foundations of higher education in Iowa; as a member 
and president of the Burlington School Board he took the lead 
in introducing improved educational methods into the public 
schools. He wrote books; he traveled abroad and came home to 
lecture on his travels. In other words, he was an important media- 
tor of culture between the East and the West. 

The story of his achievements comes far short of being an 
exciting tale, though the young author has done his best to make 
it seem important, and has listed copious manuscripts and other 
sources as evidence of his scholarship and industry. And in a 
sense it is an important story, for it is such studies as this which 
help to make clear how a single generation was sufficient to 
transform a rough, raw frontier into orderly and intelligent 
communities. Like all books it has some faults; perhaps its most 
serious one is that it is far too parochial in its outlook. After all, 
Salter and the Congregationalists were not the only ones in fron- 
tier Burlington who were helping to transform the community. 
Baptists, Lutherans, Episcopalians, Methodists, and other reli- 
gious bodies were there, but they receive hardly any mention, 
and that often only to disparage them. Peter Cartwright, the only 
Methodist with whom the author is familiar, belonged to an 
earlier generation, and his activities were confined to regions 
east of the Mississippi. 

Why did not the Congregationalists make a larger impact upon 
the West? To this question the author advances the usual an- 
swers: the Congregationalists were too intellectual for the West; 
they failed to satisfy the frontier taste for showmanship and 
“foofaraw” (214). But the real reason lay in the fact that there 
was too much New England about them, and New England was 
not popular in the West, because of its smug provincialism and 
feeling of superiority. As a result, Congregationalism in the West 
could gain members only among New England settlers, and only 
relatively few of them. In fact, there seems to have been little 
effurt to make Congregationalists out of the raw human material 
which abounded in all western communities. Salter frequently 
complains during his early years in Iowa that the “emotional” 
Methodists attracted his members, a fact which is easily under- 
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stood when we learn that for months he preached sermons he 
had prepared at Andover. In only a few instances did Congrega- 
tionalism actually spring out of the soil of the West; it was all 
too often an exotic plant which failed to become acclimated. 
But wherever it took root it exercised an influence far wider 
than its relatively small numbers would warrant. 
WiLuiaM W. Sweet. 

University of Chicago. 


Elizabeth Lloyd and the Whittiers: A Budget of Letters. Edited 
by Thomas Franklin Currier. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1939. Pp. xviii, 146. $3.00.) 


Whittier’s letters to Elizabeth Lloyd were published in 1922 in 
Whittier’s Unknown Romance, with an introduction by Marie 
V. Denervaud. Mr. Currier’s Elizabeth Lloyd and the Whittiers, 
which gives us Elizabeth Lloyd’s letters to Whittier and his sister 
Elizabeth, with a few additional letters by Whittier himself, is a 
welcome supplement to Miss Denervaud’s volume. 

It is welcome particularly for its further revelation of the en- 
gaging personality of Elizabeth Lloyd (1811-1896), whose friend- 
ship with Whittier began in Philadelphia in 1838 and continued 
for many years (the latest published letter is approximately dated 
“after 1866"). Hers was an ardent, romantic nature not too much 
thwarted, perhaps, by a Quaker upbringing. She enjoyed her 
social circle in Philadelphia, to whose members there are frequent 
intimate references in these letters. She read eagerly and intelli-_ 
gently. Of Carlyle she said that “his truths are worth hunting out 
from the rubbish of his style.” She had some difficulty, despite 
her reading of “Sartor,” with the new Concord philosophy; 
“Greenleaf,” she wrote in 1842, “I wish I could understand 
*Transcendentalism.’” At the age of thirty, she discovered Shakes- 
peare, whose works her father, “a very strict orthodox Quaker,” 
had forbidden her to read. If she overpraised Whittier’s own 
verses, the reason lay partly in-her enthusiasm for the anti-slavery 
cause and partly, of course, in her friendship for the poet. She 
was, furthermore, a poet in her own right; “Milton’s Prayer of 
Patience” is surely above the average magazine verse of the period. 
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She was rebellious against the Quaker discipline. To Elizabeth 
Whittier she wrote in 1841: “Did thee ever wish, just for a mo- 
ment, that thee was not a Quakeress? I have. It does cramp na- 
ture, and pinch enthusiasm and crush romance....” One sus- 
pects a touch of private vexation when she assured Elizabeth 
Whittier, who was unwilling to travel alone from Amesbury to 
Philadelphia, that “a quaker dress is protection all the world 
over.” To Greenleaf she confessed that “Yearly Meetings are not 
in my line” and that she had “never responded to the sentiment, 
that afflictions are good for us.” When she joined the Episcopal 
Church in 1860, Whittier wrote to her sister: “Elizabeth, I fear, 
was not made for a Quaker, and I cannot find it in my heart to 
blame her for living out her nature with its love of all beauty 
and harmony; and I hope and believe she has self-poise enough 
to sustain her in her newly found freedom.” There can be little 
doubt that she had. 

Her feeling for Whittier seems not to have gone beyond that of 
friendship. Nor have I been able to discover in these letters Mr. 
Mordell’s “male coquet.” The letters of the 1840's are a series of 

on subjects of mutual interest. After the death in 1856 
of Robert Howell, to whom Elizabeth had been married only 
three years, Whittier seems to have proposed marriage. When 
the widow proved inconsolable, he humbly agreed that her “in- 
stincts were right.” 

These letters, so meticulously edited by Mr. Currier, afford a 
pleasant record, worthy of preservation. One is glad to know 
more of a now almost famous literary friendship and of the 
woman of whom Hawthorne—whose descriptions of persons 
rarely erred on the side of flattery—gave the following account 
on the occasion of her visit to Lenox in 1851: 


Her manners were very agreeable indeed; the Quaker simplicity, 
and the little touch of Quaker phraseology, gave piquancy to her 
refinement and air of society. She had a pleasant smile, and eyes 
that readily responded to one’s thought; so that it was not diffi- 
cult to talk with her;—a singular, but yet a gentle freedom in 
expressing her own opinions;—an entire absence of affectation. 


RANDALL STEWART. 
Brown University. 
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Portraits of Shipmasters and Merchants in the Peabody Museum 
of Salem. With an Introduction by Walter Muir Whitehill. 
(Salem: Peabody Museum. 1939. Pp. xii, 185. Limited edition 
of 205, copies. $5.00.) 


Salem in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries must 
have been a startlingly brilliant and unprovincial New England 
town. Its ships were cutting the blue waters of every ocean—trad- 
ing, privateering, battling gales and pirates, bringing in enormous 
profits, breaking in two on rocky coasts, making men of young 
fellows at an age when today their mothers would still be telling 
them when to wear their rubbers. The net result of all this high 
adventure was to develop an era of big fortunes and strong and 
picturesque characters. Of the fortunes, many of which, of course, 
have moved or slipped away, we can still see the marks in Salem’s 
fine houses along Essex and Federal Streets and Washington 
Square. The picturesque characters are perpetuated in innum- 
erable stories of the early trading, and also, fortunately, in a 
wealth of portraits that are still in Salem, most of them in the 
Essex Institute or the Peabody Museum. 

In 1934 the Essex Institute published a catalogue of its por- 
traits. Now the Peabody Museum is doing its part in a definite 
and praiseworthy undertaking by offering Portraits of Shipmas- 
ters and Merchants in the Peabody Museum of Salem. One hun- 
dred and seventy-five portraits are listed alphabetically, each gone 
into in some detail as to date, artist, and size, with sufficient 
description of the pose and costume of the subject to make 
identification easy. Then, in a single concise paragraph, follows 
a short account of the life of the character in question. Forty-four - 
of the portraits are reproduced as illustrations. 

This book is primarily a useful one. It is excellently printed 
and put together, however, and any reader who is interested in 
colonial and early republican history will find these lives fascinat- 
ing to read. He will meet familar names incessantly: Derby, Ropes, 
Crowninshield, Peabody, McIntire, Pickman—to mention just a 
few. And he will delight in the fortunes of the vessels—some of 
them well-known, like the “Grand Turk” (there were three, at 
least), others at once appealing because of their names. For exam- 
ples we cite the schooner Sturdy Beggar, the brig Welcome Re- 
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turn, the privateer Grumbler, and the clipper ship Dashing Wave. 
Intermingled with the necessary record of marriages and off- 
spring is a supply of adventure. Many good ships went down, 
many were captured, but enough returned to make the game 
worth playing. And when a man really won, the thing to do was 
to have his portrait painted in the best clothes he possessed. 
Those who may have wondered about the truth of the state- 
ment that in the old days of Salem’s families it was “Peabody or 
nobody,” whereas today it is “Little or nothing,” will find some- 
what of a corroboration in the fact that the index gives thirty- 
eight references to Peabodys, and to Littles—none. 
Middlesex School. 
Russect H. Kerrett. 


A New England Keepsake. Presented to all Craftsmen Registered 
at the 19th Annual Convention of the International Association 
of Printing-House Craftsmen, Inc., held at the Hotel Statler, 
August 14-17, 1938, Boston, Massachusetts. (Boston: Printed 
by Ten New England Printers for the Boston Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen. 1938. Pp. 266. Illustrated. No price; none 
on sale.) 


A New England Keepsake was printed under the auspices of 
the Boston Club of Printing House Craftsmen and distributed 
at the international convention of the craft in Boston in 1938. 
It is a super-scrapbook of historical contributions by ten New 
England printers with a feeling for the past. In ten different sizes 
or designs of type, on ten different papers, brightened by two- 
color printing, collotype, facsimile, and woodcut illustrations, 
they each make their bow. The result does not actually reproduce 
past phases or styles of New England printing but does show 
what can be done in the way of fine press work today. Anyone 
interested in the graphic arts should enjoy sampling the contents. 

The average layman who does not know a platen from a frisket 
will find himself considerably enlightened if he reads the Keep- 
sake from cover to cover. He will learn why Jose Glover should 
rank among America’s greatest benefactors; what New England 
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owes to an early promotion expert named William Wood; what 
ingenious Yankee cast the first type and built the first press. 
There are, at the same time, one or two sources of confusion. 
The Ramage type of press, according to Mr. Lawrence Wroth, 
can be left out of discussions of colonial printing since its inven- 
tor certainly did not arrive in America before 1795. We find, 
however, in another article, the statement that the Connecticut 
Courant was being published on a Ramage press in 1764. A foot- 
note in the excerpt on Cambridge printing from Professor Mori- 
son’s Founding of Harvard College casts grave doubts as to the 
authenticity of the press exhibited by the Vermont Historical 
Society as the Stephen Daye original. This press is asserted to be 
the first used in the English colonies. But Professor Morison says, 
“Daye’s press must have been too battered by 1700 to be of any 
use to anyone but a junk dealer.” Two other contributors, how- 
ever, John Spargo and Sidney Kimber, without hesitation or 
apology, trace this press from Cambridge to its present home in 
Montpelier. The question has long tantalized New England his- 
torians. Since no one maintains that the press at Montpelier is 
an anachronous imposter and Uncle Sam has recently given it— 
literally—his stamp of approval with a three-cent purple issue, 
the question may well be considered settled, with the press prop- 
erly sanctified as the genuine article. 

Of the ten literary contributions to the New England Keepsake, 
the first two, by W. B. Gordon and D. B. Updike, are inspirational 
to printers. Those by Lawrence Wroth, Samuel Morison, and 
Barrows Mussey are excerpts having to do with New England, 
from larger works by these authors. The Wroth section, however, 
is particularly valuable because in addition to textual explana- 
tions, a number of illustrations and diagrams of colonial presses 
have been included. Oddly enough, the iconography of printing 
is always hard to find. William Heintzemann, Sidney Kimber, and 
Howard Chapin enliven their articles on William Wood, the 
University Press, and early Rhode Island printing with specimen 
page illustrations. Two men, Elwin L. Page and John Spargo, 
have presented histories of local printing not available elsewhere. 
A number of New England towns cry for the same sort of story 
of their printing as Mr. Page has given Concord, New Hampshire, 
and Mr. Spargo’s short history of Vermont printing makes a 
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handy reference work. It would have been nice, though impos- 
sible, to see the New England Keepsake bound in the elaborate 
red, blue, or green stamped roan of old literary gift books from 
which it takes its name. All in all, however, with its divided 
emphasis on craftsmanship as to physical makeup and typo- 
graphical history as to content, the Keepsake is an admirable 
little volume. 


Cuarves E. Tutrie, Jr. 
Rutland, Vermont. 


Not Faster than a Walk: A Vermont Notebook. By Viola C. White. 
Preface by Walter Pritchard Eaton. (Middlebury: Middlebury 
College Press. 1939. Pp. xiv, 144. Illustrated. $2.00.) 


Miss White’s diary of a year in Middlebury is an admirable 
piece of work. She writes recognizably in the tradition of Thoreau; 
but she rarely goes cosmic, and when she does, she does so grace- 
fully and unpretentiously. Her record is mostly of walks—up 
Chipman Hill, out Weybridge or Cornwall way, to the Ledges, 
to East Middlebury. She has a good eye, especially for flowers and 
for the weather, and, as Mr. Walter Prichard Eaton remarks in 
his preface, only the walker can really use his eyes. Miss White is 
apparently a most determined walker. She even walks on U.S. 7, 
and makes no complaint about the black-top that now covers the 
once pleasantly graveled roads of Addison County. People move 
in and out of her pages, but they are not so real as cats and dogs, 
and not nearly so real as snow, thunder-clouds, marsh marigolds, 
and chicory. Books, and even a few movies, appear; and now and 
then Miss White culls out a curious passage from a local history 
or the Vermont Historical Reader. From the latter she cites an 
account of Daniel Webster's famous speech in Stratton, an epi- 
sode which has grown into dimensions of folklore, and which 
might be well worth studying in its varied versions. In this one, 
the godlike Daniel actually speaks from the top of Stratton 
Mountain, indeed a godlike achievement. 

Miss White falls neither into whimsy nor into the peculiar 
kind of fine writing inadequately talented lovers of nature so 
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often and so remorselessly achieve. Nor does she fall on the other 
side, and write with self-conscious bareness. She writes, in fact, 
so well that the reader is always interested, not in her writing, 
but in what she is writing about. Her record is not of matters 
sociological, nor even of topography, scenery, la géographie hu- 
maine. It is the record, quite unsystematic, of the odd little de- 
tails of daily life in and about a Vermont village as they strike 
a cultivated, curious, and active librarian with an unusual taste 
for walking. Only such an observer could note a resemblance 
between habenaria lacera and George Bernard Shaw. Miss White 


confuses Danby with Derby. And she notes a sad confusion of 


road signs west of Middlebury, in which Weybridge appears, 
after a long walk towards it, further off at a second sign than at 
a first. Is it not possible that the first sign refers to the Center, 
and the second to the Village? Our Yankee use of unadorned East, 
North, and Center is occasionally troublesome. Nobody in Eng- 
land could ever confuse Nether Michingham with Much Mich- 
ingham or Michingham Canonicorum. 
CRANE Brinton. 

Harvard University. 


Three Americanists. By Randolph G. Adams. Number vi in the 
lecture series of the A.S.W. Rosenbach Fellowship in Bibliog- 
raphy. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1939. 
Pp. xvi, 101. $1.50.) 


For the topic of the three lectures he gave as Rosenbach Fellow 
in Bibliography at the University of Pennsylvania in 1938, Dr. 
Randolph G. Adams of the William L. Clements Library chose 
a subject of such simplicity that one wonders why it had never 
been thought of before for that or other lecture courses. Three 
Americanists is an account of the work of Henry Harrisse, George 
Brinley, and Thomas Jefferson as bibliographers and collectors. 

Choosing to minimize Harrisse’s personal idiosyncrasies, Dr. 
Adams has told the story of the young Frenchman of Jewish an- 
cestry who came to South Carolina in 1847 and after only moderate 
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success there and in Chicago as teacher, lawyer, and writer upon 
philosophical subjects, went to New York and became the friend 
and protégé of Samuel Latham Mitchill Barlow, one of the great 
book collectors of the mid-nineteenth century. Thenceforth we 
are concerned with Harrisse the bibliographer and historian, 
who in his Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima of 1866 organized 
the printed source materials of the discovery and exploration 
periods of American history; translated tradition and scattered 
fact into authoritative statement in his works on the Cabots and 
the Cortereals; brilliantly applied the cartographical method in 
The Discovery of North America; created the bibliography and 
cartography of New France; and, right or wrong in his personal 
contentions, forced historians to examine critically the documents 
relating to the achievement of Columbus. 

George Brinley, a Bostonian who moved to Hartford, was a 
collector_of Americana, but a collector with a difference. Others 
of his time bought books on the discovery period, Virginia tracts, 
and writings on New England; Brinley bought everything. The 
dispersal of his library at five sales in the period 1878-1893 caused 
his competitors and their successors to realize that works printed 
in an American community, no matter what their subject, were 
part of the history of that community, and that an emigrant’s 
guide to Oregon was a document in the literature of American 
exploration as surely as the Brereton and Rosier tracts. Dr. Adams 
has assembled much fresh biographical information about Brin- 
ley, the broadest and most influential of Americana collectors, 
and has analyzed the sale of his library with an excellent sense of 
the drama of the auction room. 

It is interesting to learn that the versatility of Jefferson led 
him to the construction of an improved library ladder, economi- 
cal methods of shelving, and a system of book classification; but 
the story of Jefferson’s successive libraries, and their literally 
flaming fate, his collecting methods, and the character of his 
purchases is the important element in “Thomas Jefferson, Li- 
brarian.” The account of the purchase of the second library by 
Congress in 1815, an important episode in American cultural 
history, is perhaps the most significant passage in Dr. Adams's 
thoughtful and entertaining lecture series. 
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No thread of kinship except the passion for America unites 
the three figures Dr. Adams has chosen; no element of unity marks 
his treatment of them except his own conviction, implicit in 
every word of the addresses, that the book collector is important 
in the intellectual development of his time. 


LAWRENCE C. WrRorH. 
Providence. 


The Government of New Hampshire. By Thorsten V. Kalijarvi 
and William C. Chamberlin. (Durham, New Hampshire: The 
University of New Hampshire. [1939.] Pp. 283. $2.50.) 


This is an interesting and useful handbook for the student or 
general reader who wishes to obtain a clear idea of how New 
Hampshire is governed. An exposition of the general frame as 
set up under the constitution is followed by an analysis of each 
office, department, and administrative agency—from the Gov- 
ernor down through the Board of Examiners in Chiropody. There 
are separate chapters on the county, the town, and the munici- 
palities. The book is well planned. Each chapter takes up a single 
topic or a group of closely related subjects and discusses it with- 
out too much detail. The result is that the reader is never be- 
wildered and gradually acquires an excellent bird’s-eye view of 
the government and an appreciation of some of the problems 
involved. Especially helpful is the paragraph of Conclusions at 
the end of almost every chapter, a summing up of the principles, 
practices, and tendencies described in the preceding pages. 

One closes the volume with the feeling that New Hampshire 
believes in a strong executive, has unbounded faith in its judici- 
ary, and is ever mindful of the rights and privileges of its towns. 
Level-headed and conservative, the Granite State never blindly 
adopts whatever happens to be the fashion in legislation or ad- 
ministration in other parts of the country. It studies its own needs 
rather than the trend of the times. But when it is convinced that 
a change is called for, it goes ahead fearlessly and sometimes finds 
itself in the advance-guard of progress. It was, for instance, “one 
of the first states in the Union to establish an unemployment com- 
pensation division.” 
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It is unfortunate that so useful and readable a manual should 
be marred by frequent inaccuracies in the pages that deal pri- 
marily with the history of the State. It was John Wheelwright, 
not “Wheelock” (10), who founded Exeter; “Lord” Wentworth 
(29, note g) is a misprint for John Wentworth; John Wentworth 
was the nephew, not the “son” (32), of Benning Wentworth; and 
he left New Hampshire, not “America,” in 1775. John “J.” Gilman 
(34) is almost an insult to the memory of John Taylor Gilman, 
the most popular governor in the history of New Hampshire. 
The reviewer is still pondering this passage about the proposed 
division of the province into counties in 1755: “The counties 
were called Portsmouth and Cumberland. Portsmouth lay on 
the north of the Merrimac, and Cumberland on the south.” 

LAWRENCE SHAW Mayo. 
Harvard University. 


Handbook of the Linguistic Geography of New England. By 
Hans Kurath and others. (Providence: Brown University 
Press. 1939. Pp. xii, 240. Charts. $5.00. Linguistic Atlas proper. 
Three volumes. $60.00.) 


The completion of three volumes of maps with their accom- 
panying handbook, all of which comprise the New England 
section of the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada, 
marks the culmination of ten years of intensive and exhaustive 
research. It is essential to observe that this represents the first 
phase of a project which is more than national in scope. Its 
magnitude can be appreciated from the fact that the original 
budgeted plan for the undertaking indicated a cost of at least 
$664,000. Certain members of the Modern Language Association 
of America and the Linguistic Society of America who envisioned 
such a venture on this side of the Atlantic were successful in 
enlisting the codperation of the National Council of Teachers 
of English and the American Council of Learned Societies in 
1929. Preparations began immediately under the general direc- 
tion of Hans Kurath. Invaluable assistance and instruction in 
methods of speech mapping and analysis were given the corps 
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of twelve field workers by Professor Jud of Ziirich and Doctor 
Scheuermeier of Bern when they were connected with the Lin- 
guistic Institute in session at Yale University in the summer of 
1931. The linguistic geography of Switzerland had already been 
prepared in considerable detail, and benefits derived from the 
experiences of these Swiss pioneers greatly facilitated the task 
of the staff operating in New England. 

The Handbook has been designed to serve the double purpose 
of outlining the regional dialects of Yankee speech and of fur- 
nishing a key for comprehension of the technical data in the 
Atlas itself. The phonetic alphabet of the International Phonetic 
Association, which is capable of indicating some 12,000 shadings 
of sound, was employed to transcribe what the field workers 
heard. Moreover, the Handbook contains two dozen charts which 
definitely show among other interesting items the line of de- 
marcation east of which the average American “r” is not heard; 
the localities where round clams are called “quahaugs” and 
where they are known as “cohogs”; where a thick quilt is a 
“comforter-’” and where it would be a “comfortable”; where the 
sycamore is “buttonwood” and where it is “buttonball”; where 
“broad a” is regularly encountered and where it would be affec- 
tation. Out of thousands of New England expressions a repre- 
sentative list of goo words and phrases was compiled, and these 
form the basal material of the Atlas proper. As a very necessary 
aid to the interpretation of the tabulated results, the Handbook 
has been obliged to go farther than a consideration of phonetics 
and maps. It has provided concise historical accounts of the 
settlements of diverse groups in New England. Informants as 
well as communities have also been described in detail. A de- 
cided contribution to the work as a whole is the thorough and 
scholarly General Bibliography of Linguistic Geography. 

It is generally assumed that natives do not have the ability 
to evaluate the speech of their region, even if they have had 
some training in phonetics and are impressionable to speech 
oddities and peculiarities. It can be recognized that an outsider 
will detect differences and shades of pronunciation and intona- 
tion regarded as normal by a resident. On the other hand, the 
newcomer has usually a tendency to make broad generalizations. 
This is often the case in a discussion of speech variations, and 
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it is observed occasionally in the findings set forth in the Hand- 
book. The views of qualified natives, better informed in matters 
of local tradition and history, might have tempered certain 
assertions to a finer degree of accuracy. It would be patently 
impossible for all the interesting material unearthed to be 
included in a convenient handbook, and the director and his 
collaborators are to be commended for a masterly condensation 
of important data. Perhaps this notable contribution will point 
the way for studies of specialized topics in this new territory 
which has so long remained unexplored. 
STANLEY MARTIN. 

Greenwich, Connecticut. 


Social Ferment in Vermont, 1791-1850. By David M. Ludlum. 
Columbia Studies in American Culture, Number 5. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1939. Pp. x, 305. $3.50.) 


This is a study of the cultural life of Vermont from the time 
when that state was admitted to the Union to 1850. Originally 
the text was written as a doctoral thesis. So far as it progresses 
the book is admirable, bearing many evidences of faithful and 
extensive research. The exhibit, however, is disappointing to the 
general reader because of the absence of any examination of the 
influences before 1791, or after 1850. The thesis was purposely 
limited in its scope; hence the reader is left puzzled and dis- 
satisfied. 

The period covered is one in which radical forces were in the 
saddle. A preface would have explained in relatively brief form 
how the present conservative state emerged from such an early 
setting. Nothing shows how the militant settlers during the years 
from 1760 to 1777 finally formed themselves into a force that 
made necessary the establishment of a new state. In other words, 
the book deals exclusively with the period that its title covers, 
and any understanding of the very early Vermont, or of the 
present Vermont, will be gained only by inference. This leads 
to pitfalls. For example, Vermont in 1832 was the only state to 
give its electoral vote to William Wirt, who was the anti-masonic 
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candidate for president. One might infer, or expect, that Ver- 
mont would have given little encouragement to freemasonry 
after 1850. The facts are, however, that masonry has flourished 
in that state, its ritual having become appealing after distrust 
and fear of the creation of an imperium in imperio had passed. 
Moreover, rural settlers enjoy the social contacts that its meet- 
ings afford, and today the fraternity is well established, with 
a better relative rank than in some of the other New England 
states. 

Mr. Ludlum, who is connected with the Peddie School at 
Hightstown, New Jersey, appears to have a friendly attitude 
toward the Green Mountain State as he finds it today. He has 
traveled about in a limited section of it, but he has not yet got 
the “feel” of the State. He is rather obsessed with the surpris- 
ing discovery that Vermont, which today is admittedly conserva- 
tive, should have arisen from such radical beginnings. In this 
book, because of its set limits, he does not explain the phenome- 
non—if that is the right description of the situation and the 
problem. He merely catalogues leading influences that appeared 
in a period of fifty-nine years. 

Emigration has caused some of the change. Many of Vermont's 
best minds have gone to other fields, to the West and to New 
York and Massachusetts, and perhaps to the ends of the world. 
Certainly the boldest and most radical and most ambitious of 
the sons of that state have escaped to other pastures, leaving 
the sober and more reflective brethren to stay in Vermont. 
That is one explanation. The tide, however, has turned, and a 
larger percentage of gifted native Vermonters is now staying in _ 
the State. The Connecticut machine which controlled the des- 
tinies of early Vermont weakened long ago and now is in total 
eclipse. 

Men of force who lived in the period covered by the author 
are given full credit. Mr. Ludlum, however, passes by some of the 
“nuts” such as Brigham Young and Joseph Smith, the builders 
of the Mormon church, though John Humphrey Noyes, the per- 
fectionist apostle with ultra-liberal ideas about sexual relations, 
gets some attention. All three men were natives of Vermont, but 
they had to get out of the State because the people would not 
tolerate their beliefs. Mr. Ludlum is a bit timid about discussing 
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them, saying that the scope of the work did not cover their 
efforts. He lost a chance to say that radical as Vermont was in 
its ideas in the period under consideration, there were limits, 
and public opinion was not slow to speak. These men had to 
get out, because they could make no headway in Vermont. 

The discussion of the leading forces that then stirred Vermont, 
such as the temperance crusade, anti-slavery, religion, and poli- 
tics, is admirable, and the reader lays down the book with 
respect for the author’s ability to dig and delve for information. 
But he won’t know from reading this publication how modern 
conservative Vermont emerged from the radical era so carefully 
depicted. 

Gerorce P. ANDERSON. 

Boston. 


Proceedings of the Conference on Educational Problems in 
Canadian-American Relations. Edited by Rising Lake Morrow. 
(Orono: University of Maine Press. 1939. Pp. viii, 248. $2.00.) 


At a time when wars on other continents have perforce turned 
American attention to our own problems, books about our 
relations with Canada or Mexico should be at something of a 
premium. This volume contains a complete stenographic record 
of everything that was said in public at the third of the series 
of Canadian-American conferences arranged by Dr. James T. 
Shotwell of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
and held at the University of Maine from June 21 to 23, 1938. 
Unlike the earlier sessions at St. Lawrence and Queen’s Univer- 
sities, at which political and business leaders sought to find a 
common ground for the resolution of their often-conflicting 
interests, this gathering was composed of friendly educators 
(mainly from the Maritime Provinces and northern New Eng- 
land) engaged in the single enterprise of teaching and research. 
Most of their problems sprang from some phase of mutual 
Canadian-American ignorance or misunderstanding, and much 
of their time was spent in expressing surprise and dismay that 
such good neighbors seem to get along so well without rather 
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than with each other. But even that relative isolation is not 
evenly distributed; and most of the concrete proposals for ex- 
change activities seem to come to grief on the vast disparity in 
resources between the two countries, leading to such alleged 
phenomena as the “export of brains” in one direction and the 
“import of trash” in the other. It will continue to be difficult to 
free the educational relations of well-off New England and the 
Maritime Provinces from such unfortunate one-way tendencies 
as long as our northern neighbors are forced by circumstances 
to assume the status of poor but proud relations. The aim of 
the conferences brought about by the Carnegie Endowment 
deserves more praise than its publication policies, for the really 
valuable material in these Proceedings, for example, is buried 
under masses of ritualistic compliments and conversational 
asides. That such sprawling volumes are unlikely to be read by 
anyone who is not already conversant with the subject-matter 
is a pity, since this report contains a good deal of enlightening 
information about New England’s peaceful-but-warring neigh- 
bors and their views concerning the educational tasks that lie 
ahead. 
Harowp A. LARRABEE. 

Union College. 


Captain Abby and Captain John. By Robert P. Tristram Coffin. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1939. Illustrated. $2.50.) 


Basing his narrative on an unusually full collection of diaries 
and letters, the records of an active shipbuilding family, and the 
reminiscences of its oldest surviving members, Mr. Coffin has 
compiled a very readable and lifelike biography of a Maine sea 
captain and his wife on their journeyings together on the high 
seas from 1859 to 1878. Much of the book is told in the words of 
Captain Abby and Captain John Pennell themselves, and most of 
the rest is directly based upon their day-by-day record. Hence the 
book is full of matter, from which the reader can obtain a picture 
of daily life, in storm and pleasant weather, on a New England 
sailing vessel of the 1860’s and 1870's, with emphasis upon the 
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wife’s share. A sampling of her life is the following, from a cruise 
from Trieste to Gibraltar in 1860: 


Commenced on John’s shirts off Sicily. Kept on with the shirts, 
still off Sicily. Finished a shirt and made some gingerbread for 
supper off Cape Bon. Began another shirt off Golita. Sewed on 
the shirt off Bangorani. ... More work on the shirts, and a 
tesumn sewed, olf Cups Palen, Spain. Plaideel the dil’ chive ond 
did some cooking, still there. Made some mince pies and puffs, 
preserved some prunes, and worked on shirts and bosoms, still 
off Spain. More shirts. A lull during some hurricanes. Then fin- 
Stell o abies ait Gane Lanete and taode.aene cament. and soap 
berry pies and put up some damsons. Then Gibraltar at last, 
and no more sewing for a bit. For the gale of a century hit them, 
and stopped Abby's needle for a few days. 


Not all was plain sailing for Captain Abby and Captain John, of 
course. There were gales and losses, a man washed overboard, a 
mutiny, the death at sea of a first-born child, whose body they 
preserved in brine till it could be brought back to Maine for 
burial, an earthquake at Huanillios Island, off Peru, which nearly 
finished them, and finally Captain John’s death of fever at Rio 
de Janeiro, his mind running on the frogs at home in his boyhood. 

Besides this, there is a great deal of Mr. Coffin in the book— 
his zest, his eye for color, his racy comments, and his customary 
dash of hyperbole. One avowed purpose in writing the book was 
to refute the critics who had complained of his treatment of his- 
torical facts in Kennebec, Cradle of Men, but it is doubtful that 
they will be silenced by it. Mr. Coffin’s best work is done when he 
drives himself with a stiff checkrein. This book was written under 
too great pressure and gives way too much to the exuberance 
characteristic of his more facile prose. It is full of familiar Coffin- 
isms such as fat-buttocked little boys—all boys to him are regularly 
bursting their breeches—; Abby bakes “acres” of biscuits and pies; 
and much is made of drawers and other underwear in her sewing, 
in contrast with the Victorian reticence with which the births of 
her three children are virtually alluded to. To the reviewer's 
mind, also, Mr. Coffin here makes the mistake of introducing 
himself too frequently into his narrative—“Abby knows what 
summers mean on a Maine farm.—I know I dreaded them”; and 
“in Valparaiso Bay, June 13, just exactly 75 years ago from the 
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day I happen to be writing this,”—with the effect of a showman 
who keeps himself too much in the eye of his audience. 

To say, however, that Captain Abby and Captain John falls 
short of Mr. Coffin’s best work—his Lost Paradise, his fine inti- 
mate essays, and some two score short poems in which the spirit 
of New England country life is as truly caught as in Robert 
Frost’s—or that Isabel Carter’s Shipmates is probably a better and 
more penetrating portrait of the woman at sea, is not to deny that 
Captain Abby and Captain John is an interesting and valuable 
book which will well repay the readers. It is. 

MILTon ELLs. 
University of Maine. 


Six New Letters of Thomas Paine. With an Introduction and 
Notes by Harry H. Clark. (Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press. 1939. Pp. xxxii, 63. $2.50.) 


This attractive volume includes six letters written by Tom 
Paine for the Providence Gazette from December, 1782, to Feb- 
ruary, 1783, as part of a campaign to induce Rhode Island to 
support the impost recently levied by Congress. To Professor 
Clark these letters are important mainly as evidence for the argu- 
ment he develops in his able introduction: that Paine, far from 
being the radical of legend—hating control and restraint, revel- 
ing in the free exercise of his own will—was in many respects at 
this period a conservative of the Federalist stripe. Professor Clark 
cites further evidence. In Common Sense Paine founded govern- 
ment on human depravity and was nowhere animated by any 
theory of the natural goodness of man. Most of his writings in 
these years shared the characteristically Federalist assumption 
that self-interest was the crucial motive in human behavior. 
He opposed paper money as a device for cheating creditors. He 
was among the first to advocate a stronger federal union. Hamil- 
ton and Morris were his friends, and at one time even John 
Adams approved of him. The tone which won Paine his reputa- 
tion, Professor Clark feels, came as a result of the French Revolu- 
tion. 
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Much of this argument is plainly correct, but Mr. Clark suc- 
cumbs occasionally to the temptation of overworking it. Label- 
ing a man “conservative” easily leads to quibbles over defini- 
tion; but there is clearly a difference between conservatism of 
temperament—a stubbarn disposition ta accept the existing 
order and resist change—and the advocacy of specific political 
or social views which, because of their later fortunes, historians 
have agreed to describe as “conservative.” Legend—or, at least, 
Gamaliel Bradford, whom Mr. Clark singles out for special re- 
proof—was talking about Paine as a temperamental rebel, and 
it is hard to see how all Mr. Clark’s evidence affects this judg- 
ment. When in the 1770's Paine was consorting with Adams and 
Washington, he was consorting not with Federalists but with 
revolutionists. When in the 1780's he was agreeing with Hamil- 
ton and Morris, he was agreeing not with conservatives but with 
dissenters from the established order. In the 1790's, when these 
men became Federalists in the developed sense of the word, 
Paine no longer followed them. And it is hardly fair, for exam- 
ple, to expect romantic theories of the goodness of man in 
Common Sense, written in 1776. The argument, then, is far from 
conclusive that Bradford was wrong in calling Paine a tempera- 
mental radical. But Professor Clark shows beyond much dispute 
that in the 1780's Paine adopted a number of positions also held 
by Federalists (and held by both in opposition to the established 
order); and these views, as developed in the 1790's and inter- 
preted by later historians, are now known as “conservative.” 
Professor Clark has also performed a distinct service in making 
the text of the letters available. 

ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 
Harvard University. 











SHORT NOTICES 





Jogging around New England. By Charles Hanson Towne. (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1939. Pp. xi, 205. $2.50.) 


Very little dies out entirely in this world; and literary forms, 
though they seem at first sight singularly helpless before the 
caprice of fashion, are really almost immortal. These remarks 
are perhaps an unduly ponderous introduction to a notice of 
so unsubstantial a little book as Mr. Towne’s record of a random 
motor trip through New England in the fall of 1938. But lit- 
erary historians of recent times are fond of asserting that the 
pleasant, rambling, unpretentious essay is dead, that the essay- 
manner of Victorian and Edwardian days is no longer cultivated. 
To confound them, here is a book on New England with no 
mention of the class-struggle, the problems of industrial loca- 
tion, racial groups, regional planning, or subsistence agriculture, 
with no attempt to forecast the future of New England. Here is 
a book in which witches are burned in Salem and cows lay out 
the streets of Boston. Here is a book which, save for motor cars, 
a hurricane, and a few other accidents of time, might have been 
written in 1890. Mr. Towne and his youthful driver seem to 
have had a pleasant vacation, visiting distinguished summer 
Yankees, dodging the ribbon slums of the main highways, and 
seeing some of the things in the guidebooks. Mr. Towne’s ac- 
count of the trip makes good light reading of a kind rather hard 
to find in current travel literature of the region. He apparently 
saw nothing that others had not seen before him. This at least 
cuts down appreciably the number of things he saw that weren’t 
there to see. 

C.B. 


Six Men of Yale. By Francis Parsons. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1939. Pp. xii, 145. $2.00.) 
As President Seymour remarks in his foreword, the six sub- 
jects of these informal essays found among the papers of the late 
379 
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Francis Parsons had one characteristic in common—“complete 
devotion to Yale and complete confidence in her destiny.” Other- 
wise, their times, gifts, and experiences were varied. In time they 
range from Elisha Williams, “rector” of the tiny College from 
1725 to 1739, to Professor Henry A. Beers, who died as recently 
as 1926. Mr. Parsons, himself long a member of the Yale Cor- 
poration, writes of the last three of his heroes—Edward J. Phelps, 
Timothy Dwight the Younger, and Beers—with the warmth of 
personal knowledge. Perhaps the most valuable of his papers to 
those outside the immediate Yale family is the one devoted to 
“The Young Silliman in Nelson's England,” a description of the 
year spent abroad by Benjamin Silliman in 1805-1806, at the 
age of twenty-six. The precocious scientist concluded after visit- 
ing Oxford and Cambridge that “in classical learning and 
philological literature we are certainly far behind the English 
institutions, but, in mathematics, ethics, and the physical sci- 
ences, some of our institutions are probably equal to theirs.” 
At the same time he regretted that “the commercial spirit which 
pervades our country, in many instances, either overlooks or 
despises the interests of science and sees no advantage in a well- 
informed mind, and a control over nature by physical researches, 
which can at all compare with the more immediate benefits of 
insurance shares and bank stocks.” In nearly all of his studies, 
Mr. Parsons reveals his fondness for New England “characters” 
of the old school, but he does not allow that predilection to 
blind him to the defects of their rugged qualities. 
H. A. L. 


Abundant Life. By Samuel Franklin Emerson. (The Boothbay 
Register Press, Boothbay, Maine. 1940. $2.00.) 


Let no one dream that there is any connection between this 
splendid group of addresses and the more abundant life so flip- 
pantly advocated in the last few years. Dr. Emerson, with the fine 
faith of the old New England clergyman, pleads for the finer 
intellectual life, a truer and purer faith and a life whose aim 
and object shall be a more lovely and lovable character. The 
modern cynics who cannot with their limited horizon imagine 
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such a character will perhaps sneer at the book. It merely proves 
them wrong again, for Dr. Emerson not only preached such a 
life but lived it. The historian will be interested in his interpre- 
tation of the contributions of the Puritans and Pilgrims to the 
Protestant Church. The editor has selected an interesting and 
unified group of Dr. Emerson’s writings. 

J. D.P. 
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CORRECTIONS FOR MARCH, 1940 


Page 21, line 25, for prettiness in, read prettiness is in. 

Page 34, line 17, for expresesd, read expressed. 

Page 101 (in a few copies), for lines 28 and 29 as printed, read 
be very useful at Pintagouet. That is all that I have time to 
say, Monseigneur, and also that I shall always be most grateful 
to. 

Page 127, line 22, for supect, read suspect. 

Page 136, line 23, for till, read still. 

Page 148, line 11, for abilties, read abilities. 

Page 161, for the heading Short Notices, read Book Reviews. 

Page 164, line 20, for has it, read has its. 

Page 175, line 7, for John Daye Press, read Stephen Daye Press. 
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